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Your factory can have thermal 
insulation and fire protection— 


if you use 


the NON-COMBUSTIBLE 
Asbestos Insulation Board 








Sou need not lose money 


THE COST OF THE WASTED HEAT that escapes 
through your uninsulated factory roof each year 
is probably in the region of 8s. 8d. a square yard. 
It can add up to a lot of money—and money that 
has done no work. Lining your roof may well 


reduce this loss to as little as one shilling a 
square yard of insulated roof—a yearly saving of 
£360 for every thousand square yards. You should 
be able to recover the capital cost in three to 
four years*. 


you need Kop fear fere 


A--LINING OF ASBESTOLUX asbestos insulation 
board can at the same time provide a barrier that 
will contain a fire for many hours. For not only is 
it non-combustible, but it will neither fracture 
not shatter at any temperature up to 2000°F. 


UNAFFECTED BY STEAM OR HUMIDITY Factory 
conditions of heat, steam or humidity will not 
affect the structural strength of this light- 
weight, inorganic sheet. 


NOT ASBESTOS CEMENT Asbestolux represents 
the greatest advance known in the production of 
insulating sheet lining materials. It is unique in 
method of manufacture, ingredients and per- 


formance. Asbestolux asbestos insulation board 
is not to be confused with asbestos-cement 
sheeting which contains a high proportion of 
cement. The principal ingredient of: Asbestolux 
is Amosite asbestos (from The. Cape Asbestos 
Company’s South African mines). The bonding 
of the fibres is effected not with cement but by 
a high pressure steam process which ensures an 
entirely inorganic bond that: — i 
withstands extremes of heat 
and is unaffected by steam or 
moisture. 


* excluding tax considerations 








SPECIAL SURVEY OFFER We shall be olad to arrange for an independent heating 
consultant to assess the fuel saving that can be made at your factory. Details of this service, 
technical information and advice are obtainable from the manufacturers. 


ASBESTOLUX is now available on immediate delivery 


CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LTD 





A subsidiary of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 
COWLEY BRIDGE WORKS, UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX. TELEPHONE: UXBRIDGE 4313 
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THREEPENSE 


When does one advertising medium 
equal a campaign? When it’s the rapro 
TIMES. The BBc programme journal 
goes into 8} million* households. It 
reaches 23 million** readers. They use 
it morning, noon and night —for a 
nine-day working week from Friday 
to the following Saturday week. No 
mass market campaign is complete 
without RADIO TIMES — and, if money is 
tight, RADIO TIMES is a complete 
campaign in itself. 


*ABC Weekly Net Sales, 
Jan.—Dec. 1956—8,591,378. 
**National Readership Survey, 
1956 — 23,454,000. 


RADIO TIMES 


Average weekly net sale 8, 591,2 578 as audited 





ALL ENQUIRIES TO: HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Aerial view of 
Walpamur works, Darwen 


bY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 
UCCESS is the just reward of careful planning, the incentive to higher achievement and the 
inspiration of progress. 
In the world of paint, The Walpamur Company Limited of Darwen, Lancashire, stands supreme. 
Walpamur products consistently fulfil the ever-growing demand for decorative and industrial paints to meet 
continually changing conditions and today the range provides paints, enamels, varnishes and industrial 
finishes for every conceivable need, all of the same superbly high quality as Walpamur Water Paint and 
Duradio Enamel Paint. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


Factories in 
ENGLAND -: EIRE - CANADA 
SOUTH AFRICA * AUSTRALIA 
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How good does a good firm’s stationery 

need to be ? To range over the multitude of different 
types of papers and from them to select the few 

which are properly fitted for any one particular purpose 
is part of Spicers paper service. It is a service which 

the printer relies upon in coming to his own final expert 
choice. But Spicers is also a name which the man 

in business — and out for business — can use as a sure 


guide to sensible quality in all the paper his business uses. 


All the best * 


PAPERS 


meet at 


SPICERS 


SPICERS ‘PLUS FABRIC? is a fine quality paper for business 
stationery, with matching envelopes. By no means expensive, it is 
distinguished by its excellence of colour, good surface and opacity 
and the crispness of its ‘handle’, Your printer will show you samples, 


SPICERS LIMITED « 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET e LONDON EC4 « BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN + ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Taw/Né 





New ideas in Office 
and Industry 


Business | 
Efficiency 
Exhibition | | 


pe———=Economics Handbook Seriesam__m=29 





OLYMPIA June 17-27 
Open 10 am-8 pm 
Admission 2'6 


Fashions for the business givrl—dress shows daily 
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The American Economy 
ALVIN H. HANSEN 


‘Lucius N, Littauer Professor Emeritus of Political Economy, 
Harvard University 


This stimulating new book by one of the most eminent American econo- 
mists grew out of the Walgreen lectures which he gave last year at the 
University of Chicago. It may well prove to be his most important book, 
since it brings together his thoughts on the American economy at the 
end of his active teaching career. Opening with a broad survey of economic 
developments throughout the free world since the end of the Second World 
War, Professor Hansen continues with a detailed discussion of the 
American economic situation under Truman and under Eisenhower. 
The book concludes with a provocative chapter on Keynsian economics 
and the problems of our time. 


June-July 


200 pages 37s 6d 


International and 


Interregional Economics 


SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 
Chairman, Department of Economics, Harvard University 


In this new book the theory of international economics is considered in 
relation to the actual problems of the world over the past ten years. In 
particular, Dr. Harris discusses the lack of equilibrium in the economic 
situation during this period and the extent to which this can be explained 
by theory. Special attention is given to the dollar shortage and to 
international institutions such as the Monetary Fund and the European 
Payments Union. This practical book should have much to offer govern- 
ment officials and businessmen concerned with exporting and importing. 


August-September 575 pages about 52s 6d 








McGRAW-HILL— 





PRODUCTS: 


Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 
Hot Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. 


FUJI IRON STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJi TOKYO 





MOSCOW : Café in Gorky Central Park 
To ensure personal attention and first-class service for your 
Business Travel, Tours, 
Airline, Steamship and Rail Bookings, 
Hotel Accommodation anywhere 


and all forms of Travel, consult the Travel Specialists 


L. W. MORLAND & CO LTD 


5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel: Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) 
TRAVEL * THEATRE BOOKINGS * FORWARDING ° SHIPPING 
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THE DUNLOP FORT has long been 


established as the best value in tyre 





safety, tyre reliability, tyre life. 
The new Dunlop Fort is designed 
and built to the same high stan- 
dard of quality but has the added 
advantage of the “ Triple-cut” 
tread, a feature which makes for 
even greater safety, increased 
road holding, more silerice on the : 3 
road, longer and more even wear. 
For modern motoring conditions 


there is no better tyre and it is 
well worth the little extra it costs. 


Park 





ay 





TUBELESS OR WITH TUBE — 
WHITE OR BLACK SIDEWALL 








IN A CLASS BY ITSELF! 
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problems in management: 


| Maintaining quality of product 


Quality control can be a difficult problem in 
manufacturing. Or it can be a routine opera- 
tion that causes little or no concern. Your own 
quality control depends upon the uniform 
quality of the material you purchase from 
others. Dow latex is a good example. 





Manufacturers know that every can of paint 
must be of consistently high quality. Dow 
makes certain they can depend on uniformity 
of the basic material — latex. 


Continuous batch testing with the latest scien- 
tific equipment is just one of the many ways 
in which Dow assures dependable quality. This 
uniformity has helped latex claim much of the 
credit for the rapid increase in paint sales. 
Painters like it because it’s fast and easy to 
apply, has beauty, wears well and is easily 
washed. 


Whether you are using latex in the manufae- 
ture of paint, paper or textiles, make sure your 
high standards are maintained. Get in touch 
with your local Dow representative or the 
nearest Dow branch office for your latex re- 
quirements. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., Garrard House 
31/45, Gresham St., London, E.C. 2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED * Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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a SOMETHING'S 
HAPPENED TO 
THIS OFFICE 


Papers everywhere 
.... Staff working 
all hours.... How 
can they runa 
business like this? 


Bypass for bottlenecks 


Laboratory research has never been so important to 
British industry as it is to-day. Yet progress is often 
blocked, in large and small firms alike, by shortage of 
scientific staff; by lack of research facilities; or by 
preoccupation with day-to-day production problems 
Sondes Place Research Institute is an independent 
organization which undertakes short or long-term 
research in organic and inorganic chemistry, physical 
chemistry and metallurgical chemistry. The Chemical 
Department alone has twelve research laboratories, as 
well as a number of analytical and testing laboratories, 
and is staffed by scientific and technical specialists with 
wide factory and laboratory experience 


Under a bushel 


Most of our best achievements result from confidential 
research work for firms whose commercial security we 
are bound to respect. May we send you a booklet about 





GLADYS cannot be ex- 
pected to know that the 
manager—at the end of his 
patience—has gone to the 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION 
at OLYMPIA to look into 








Capes worl, Simplification 








at STAND No. 73 
W. H. SMITH & SON (ALAGRA) LTD 


PARK ROYAL ROAD, PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10 


our services? Our successes must remain unsung! 


Sondes Place 
Research Institute 


(Division E) 


DORKING SURREY - DORKING 3265/6/7 











remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association ? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 
Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 














TORYISM 


a time of reappraisal 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES Of the Tory 
Party is the avoidance of theories and doctrines. This gives 
desirable flexibility but it also means that Toryism can mean 
rather different things to different sections of the party. 


Sometimes, as now, this can 
be carried too far. Not for the 
first time the Tory Party is now 
involved in a fundamental con- 
flict of meanings and attitudes. 
It has become time for the party 
to conduct a self-examination. 

The Observer has therefore 
asked a Tory, Lord Altrincham, 
to write a series of articles on the 
state of his party. Lord Altrin- 
cham, who is the editor of the 
National and English Review, 
was one of the leading critics of 
the Government’s Suez policy. 
He has campaigned vigorously 
against Capital Punishment, and 
his resignation in protest against 
the colour-bar practised in one 


of the Victoria League’s hostels 
forced a revision of its policy. 
He is the 33-year-old son of a 
former Governor of Kenya and 
has stood as Conservative candi- 
date for Oldham West at two 
General Elections. 

Altrincham believes that Tory- 
ism needs a new direction and a 
new vitality. In his first article 
next Sunday he will criticise the 
party organization and examine 
the Tory principle of oppor- 
tunity as opposed to the Socialist 
doctrine of equality. 

To make sure of your copy of 
The Observer next Sunday, it is 
advisable to order one now from 
your newsagent. 


THE OBSERVER 
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What next in the air? How high? How fast? 


In meeting the demands for ever-increasing speed and 
altitude, the English Electric Aviation Group is 

tackling and progressively resolving the inherent problems 
of heating and cooling: for, apart from aerodynamic shape, 
future performance will be governed more and more 

by the ability of materials and components to endure 

a rapidly widening range of temperatures. 

Whatever is to be the future of aviation, it is now being 
foreshadowed on the drawing-boards of English Electric, 
Marconi’s and Napier—three famous firms sharing talents, 


experience and resources in the English Electric Aviation Group. 


The projects on which we are now working are secret but 
our achievements speak for themselves— 

English Electric produce the famous Canberra and 
supersonic P.1., and are now foremost in the development 
of Guided Weapons; Marconi’s are pre-eminent in radar, 
radio and navigational aids; and Napier are renowned 

for experience in the design and production of gas turbines, 


ram jets and rocket motors. 


English Electric - Marconi - Napier 


THE BIG THREE WHO MAKE UP rue ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ AVIATION GROUP 
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Vital Truisms 


ACK home again this week after his brave fight against a cruel 
B illness Sir Anthony Eden must have found some things very like 
old times. Here, as in his heyday, are Ministers talking 
confidentially to “ masters and men,” as Mr Macmillan still likes to call 
them, about the need for “‘ reasonable restraint ” in their claims for more 
money. Here, under the Prime Minister’s own wing, is the three-year-old 
and still very vague idea of an independent, impartial body to watch 
over wages and prices—with profits brought into the brief to coax trade 


. union support, and productivity to give it realism. What chance has 


Mr Macmillan of succeeding where Sir Anthony did not ? 

The answer depends upon what the Prime. Minister and his colleagues 
are hoping to achieve. All he has said is that “If such a body can help 
us, we shall do our best to get it into being.” But what sort of help 
has he in mind ? The first point to be grasped is that an independent 
(and irresponsible) committee cannot take over the Government’s duty 
to decide policy ; the second is that, if it could, the policy would very 
likely be wrong. The two objectives most often talked about, though 
not by Mr Macmillan himself, are some sort of central wages policy or 
the freezing of wages, prices and profits. Both, it should be said, are 
not only impossible industrially but also undesirable economically. 

Without a doubt the built-in pressure of wage inflation is the bane of 
our economy. Yet stabilisation, whether by corporate agreement or not, is 
a will o’ the wisp ; where it has been tried in other countries, it may 
have helped to keep the peace in industry, but it has not kept wages and 
prices down. What is certainly not wanted now is a new collective 
procedure which will, on the one hand, cut off the motor of dynamic 
business by condemning all high profits, while, on the other hand, it 
encourages, according to some “ agreed” statistical standard or at the 
signal of some nationalised industry, uniform increases in wage rates 
across all industry. What is wanted, as Mr Macmillan knows well enough, 
is an increase in productivity and output with earnings and profits—and 
savings as well—going up in step. 

It is, in fact, by driving home just these vital truisms to both sides of 
industry, and to the public, that the independent vigilance committee 
might be most helpful—always provided that it could get their trust. 
The character of its members (that is, their quality not their representa- 
tive character) would be crucial. Its job, in effect, would be one of 
prestige advertising—for the advantage to everybody of a balanced 
growth in wealth (and welfare) and for the all-round benefits of the 
high-producing and high-earning economy, unbloated by inflation. 

There should be no illusions. Trust, from the trade unions, will be 
grudging. It is one thing to point to the opportunities, and the necessity, 
for higher productivity ; to intensify and extend, with evidence, the 
climate of opinion against restrictive (and repressive) practices ; or to 
bring into the “open air” the facts of industrial finance. It is always 
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worthwhile to give economic good sense a proper 
airing. But it is quite another thing to make men 
and managers mend their ways. And the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for husbanding the economy 
remains paramount. It may well be worth making this 


China’s Sorrows 
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attempt “to knock,” as Keynes said of Bagehot’s 
Lombard Street, “ two or three fundamental truths into 
the heads,” not now of City magnates, but of industry’s 
two kinds of magnates. But, to get results, this really 
needs a Bevin not a body. 


To the outside world, Mao Tse-tung’s regime may look strong and 
sure of its success as pacemaker for all Asia. But behind its 
“bamboo curtain” there is brutal frankness about its 

loss of popularity and economic setbacks 


T first glance, the Far Eastern tide would seem to 
Ax running strongly in China’s favour. May 
was a merry month for Mao Tse-tung in three 
respects. Anti-American violence in Formosa and 
Anglo-American rifts over trade embargoes have been 
fully exploited by the communists as evidence that the 
“imperialists” are retreating in disorder. India’s 
economic difficulties and austerity budget have evoked 
more tactful comment in Peking, but a note of quiet 
satisfaction pervades it. To uphold its claim to be 
Asia’s “ wave of the future,” China has to discredit not 
only America and its friends, but also the idea that Asian 
poverty can be conquered without loss of liberty. 

It is no fire-breathing dragon that looms over the 
Far East today. Since 1955 China has taken on the 
look of a suavely implacable python awaiting the dinner 
gong. It is content to swamp Asia with propaganda 
and to mesmerise its neighbours by its aura of inevitable 
triumph. It proclaims its confidence that Formosa and 
all its other objectives are coming to it in Mr Mao’s 
good time. The world is politely invited to draw 
its own conclusions from the contrast between 
other Asian countries, struggling with disunity, dis- 
content and stagnation, and the picture of New China, 
marching with giant strides to wealth and power. 

This picture, as it is usually presented to the out- 
sider’s eye, is radiant with news of bumper crops and 
over-fulfilled plan targets ; with the grateful smiles of 
collectivised peasants, and of reformed capitalists too ; 
even with the claim that, since a year ago, freedom of 
speech has been added to the other blessings of Peking’s 
benevolent rule. Protests from Formosa or Hongkong 
that all is not so fair in Mr Mao’s garden are easily 
dismissed as propagandist slanders. Peking’s claims 
are as rich in corroborative detail as in artistic veri- 
similitude. 

But a world seeking the truth need only contrast 
the tale it is told with what the Chinese communist 
leaders say within, their own “bamboo curtain.” 
Without any material other than their speeches and the 


columns of their controlled press, New China’s sorrows 
can be clearly observed. Instead of a great well-oiled 
economic and political machine rolling irresistibly for- 
ward, the eye sees a pattern of lurches, checks and 
plunges, of sharp frictions, suffering, unrest and 
repression. 

A general wage freeze is now being imposed. Some 
wages are being cut, and managers have been warned 
not to take on additional hands. Unemployment is so 
far from being a memory of the past that the workless 
have now been told not to expect labour exchanges 
to help them, but to go out and find jobs for themselves. 
Inflation, another unsolved problem, has eaten away 
earlier wage increases. Higher prices for such 
essentials as salt, pork, vegetables, cooking oil, tea, 
textiles and shoes have lately been announced. 

Bedrock rations of rice, wheat and other grains, and 
cotton cloth are often not honoured, and for cloth 
they have been halved. The housing programme has 
come to a dead stop. Overcrowding in towns is 
made worse by the continuing “blind flooding-in ” of 
penniless peasants, although as many of them as 
possible are rounded up and shipped back. Famine 
still recurs, and relief funds are frequently misappro- 
priated. Production of pigs has fallen in two years from 
100 to 80 million. Among the government farms which 
were supposed to set an example of efficiency for all 
China, one in three is running at a loss. 

The “planned economy,” that cynosure of Asian 
eyes, is proving to be a boom-and-bust affair, a matter 
of plunging rather than planning. When things looked 
good a year ago, targets were set higher with scant 
regard for the obvious risks; now the planners have 
hastily lowered them again behind a smokescreen of 
jargon. This has cost China dear. The state planning 
commission itself confessed last month that its methods 
were “too inflexible . . . waste has been very serious.” 
Not till late 1956 did the commission think of sending 
out inspectors to check its blueprints against reality, 
and by then it was “ too late to correct many mistakes.” 
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It is a “common practice” for local bosses to falsify 
reports of production, stocks, and manpower. How real 
can “ planning ” based on such dubious data be ? 
Eyen in heavy industry, the communists’ favourite 
field, the picture is one of muddle, waste, costly and 
cumbrous administration, and drastic checks caused 
by lack of materials or by plain bad planning. The 
latest cutbacks affect even the much heralded steel 
centres to be built at Wuhan and Paotou. -Many new 
industrial projects are being left half built. Plans for 
railway extensions are being pigeonholed. Orders 
are to drop ambitious projects and concentrate on 
cheap, quick-return operations such as opencast coal- 
mining and the repairing of old blast furnaces. As part 
of the new economy drive, even safety standards, 
already inadequate, must be “ revised downward.” 


UTWARDLY monolithic, the communist state is 
O yet riven by the new “contradictions among us” 
which Mr Mao lamented in his speeches of three 
months ago (the full texts are still unpublished). The 
newly collectivised peasants resent the townsmen’s 
privileges, and hold back their produce, feeling that in 
any case there is little they can buy in exchange for it. 
Their unwillingness to grow enough cotton has half 
starved the textile industry. They have already quit 
the collectives in such large (but unrevealed) numbers 
that the government innocently boasts of the many 
thousands who have come back in, while admitting that 
this is only a fraction of the total who withdrew. The 
urban workers, for their part, resent the way the trade 
unions “ operate as government organs interested only 
in collecting dues” and “resort to harsh measures 
when dissatisfied workers start trouble.” They resent, 
too, the extremely high wage differential and the fat 
pay packets of the managers ; while the managers in 
turn are sick of being supervised by incompetent com- 
munist officials. 

The workers’ discontent has been shown in illegal 
strikes, go-slow action and absenteeism ; that of the 
peasants, and of students indignant at being drafted 
into unsuitable jobs, in rowdy demonstrations. The 
managers and technicians are mostly too “afraid of 
being purged ” to act so openly, but their very prudence 
makes for inefficiency, for they have often not dared 
to question orders which they knew to be stupid. Much 
the same applies to scientists and other intellectuals. 
Although the “ all flowers blooming together ” doctrine 
has theoretically been in force for a full year, few intel- 
lectuals have been rash enough to speak their minds, 
and some who rashly did so suffered for it. 

It is not surprising that Mr Mao himself should have 
singled out “contradictions between the people and 
their rulers ” as China’s worst problem. He has warned 
his hierarchs that to continue treating discontented 
people as “the enemy” will turn them into really 
dangerous enemies. His new call for less harsh repres- 
sion of popular unrest may at the least give many 
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Chinese a sensation of relief, even if the communists 
clamp down again when they think enough steam has 
been let off to avert a full-scale explosion. 

Meanwhile, some oddly uncommunist palliatives are 
being adopted. Free markets have been revived 
for farm produce such as vegetables. The new price 
increases for scarce foods are frankly explained as a 
form of rationing by the purse. Dividends of eight per 
cent and guaranteed permanent ownership of their 
shares are offered to Chinese living abroad who invest in 
enterprises*in the communist homeland. The newly 
emancipated women of China have been told to get back 
into the kitchen and thus ease unemployment among 
a male labour force which is increasing by six million 
each year. They are also being urged to use cut-price 
contraceptives (the only product output of which is 
being steeply stepped up this year). 

This is not the picture that Peking likes to present 
to the world ; but every detail here given is derived 
from official communist pronouncements. These 
little-known realities should be kept in mind in any 
assessment of the Far Eastern problem, which is essen- 
tially the problem of China. They suggest that Mr 
Mao has good reason to move slowly on the inter- 
national stage—but less reason to be sure of ultimate 
triumph. They indicate that “fraternal aid” from 
Russia falls off sharply when the beneficiary can no 
longer pay for it; sharp cuts in China’s exports to 
Russia have been accompanied by a general switch to 
the more modest kind of industrial project “‘ which we 
can carry out with our own resources.” Russia may 
not be over-keen to help China through its difficulties— 
or it may not be able to. Neither the mystique of the 
plan, nor the supposed dynamism of communist society, 
nor the vaunted support of the Soviet block has saved 
China from its new sorrows. 


: ie Asians tempted to think that to sacrifice 

one’s freedom to the Marxist gods is a sure way 
of propitiating the demon of poverty may do well to 
ponder these facts, and think again. Those, in both 
Asia and the West, who look with fear at a China 
apparently united under an ambitious and tyrannical 
regime, may feel some relief at the discovery that it is 
less monolithic than they thought, and welcome the 
possibility that its rulers may be forced to become less 
tyrannical. But they would be unwise to let their new 
knowledge induce complacency. There is no sign of 
Peking moderating its ambitions. At present Mr Mao 
evidently hopes to solve by suaver means some of the 
problems which Stalin tackled with the iron fist. But 
his failure in this attempt would lead almost inevitably 
to a reversion to open ruthlessness—and perhaps to a 
bid to rally a discontented people, and divert its atten- 
tion from its domestic woes, by embarking on some 
foreign adventure. Whatever else is being cut back in 
China’s hard-pressed economy, its rulers have empha- 
sised that its arms programme is going ahead. 


If British taxpayers’ money, hatred 
of race prejudice, idealism, paper 
planning and dominion status for 
all would solve colonial problems, 
Labour has the answer. But do they 
really get to the heart of the matter? 


ARDLY anything bores and empties the House of 
H Commons as colonial policy does—until, as the 
result of that policy, or lack of it, a colony 
blows up and provides the opportunity for party 
political capital. In this, unhappily, the House reflects 
the nation. There is therefore good reason to commend 
the Labour party for its attempt to rethink its colonial 
policy, even if the fruits need to be examined 
rather critically. The first fruit was the recipe for racial 
harmony, the document on “The Plural Society ” 
which was adopted by last year’s party conference ; it 
has been followed this week by documents on 
“Economic Aid” and the “Smaller Territories.” It 
is no more than a coincidence that delegates from the 
colonies are attending the Labour Commonwealth 
conference this week also. It would be a happy 
one for Labour if British colonial voters, like French, 
sent members to the mother parliament. For, after 
promising to cast out the colour bar by enforcing demo- 
cracy in East and Central Africa, the authors of the 
new policy now propose to deal with poverty and 
illiteracy by flushing all the channels of colonial 
development with powerful jets of British taxpayers’ 
money. It is bound to be a popular idea in the colonies. 
Yet it is only helpful to the Labour party to 
recognise the canny realism that has been threaded 
through these idealistic plans. “The Plural Society ” 
admitted that “we cannot expect to establish the 
common roll immediately everywhere,” and that white 
minorities needed to be safeguarded against “ exces- 
sive nationalist ardour.” In “ Economic Aid,” the same 
flashes of insight appear. 

Thus it is plainly recognised that the proposal to 
spend, in colonial grants-in-aid and other forms of 
public investment, an amount equal to one per cent of 
the national income “ means a decision either to hold 
back personal consumption by taxation or other means, 
or a reduction in some other item of government 
expenditure.” It is to be hoped that when “ Economic 
Aid ” is discussed at the party conference someone will 
point out that the taxation involved is about 8d. on the 
income tax, or an amount approximately equal to the 
total wage increases so far granted this year. Labour 
agrees that “to vote money for overseas development 
without creating ...a genuine trade surplus to 
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Left Hands across the Sea 


cover it is a mockery.” Again someone ought to 
point out that, if £170 million is to be voted in subsidies 
to colonies, and they are to be free to raise 
trustee loans and to tap other sources of capital 
as now, the surplus will have to be a hefty one. Britain 
cannot invest a deficit. 


VEN so, the ideas upon which this policy for a future 
E Labour colonial secretary is based are painfully 
familiar and doctrinaire. There is the assumption that 
private investment in the colonies is exploitation and 
does little or nothing (though it pays taxes) to create 
welfare—education, health, housing and social better- 
ment ; that, on the contrary, capitalism is responsible 
for a wide range of evils from shanty slums to detribali- 
sation and soil erosion, The contrast is drawn between 
colonial progress before the war (which was greater than 
Labour thinks) and that achieved since a Labour 
Government encouraged colonies to draw up develop- 
ment plans. There is the inevitable deduction that 
what is now wanted is more planning, more social 
investment, and the injection of public money into all 
those projects on which the return is too small to 
attract the capitalist who must make his ventures pay. 
The fact that what has really enabled the colonies to 
make such rapid progress since the war has been high 
commodity prices and “ exploitative” investment in 
mineral production is hardly recognised. 

Nobody will deny that almost all colonies could use 
larger grants and free loans for development, just as 
nobody will deny that in central Africa the franchise 
ought to be extended as quickly as possible. But 
it does not seem to have struck Labour policy- 
makers that there is a limit to the rate at which 
social, even more than economic, investment can 
be made. What limits the spread of education is not 
only funds, but the gestation period required to produce 
decent teachers in quantity—which is a long one. It is 
possible to make large sums available to buy technicians, 
and yet not get any; most colonial budgets already 
include appropriations for appointing technicians which 
just cannot be spent. This will still be: true even if the 
United Nations and Sunfed are brought in. Nor 
will the mere provision of money improve administra- 
tion, especially if the white cadre leaves when colonies 
move to independence. It may be easier to invest public 
as well as private money in East rather than West Africa, 
simply because there are more Europeans (and Asians) 
on the ground to push the jobs through. 

Again, it is one thing to give £170 million a year 
to the colonies in an orderly and effective manner— 
granting that this is felt to be the best way to use 
Britain’s slender investible surplus, rather than in, say, 
Canada, where the returns are far higher ; it is another 
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thing to spend this surplus wastefully. Yet Labour’s 
present thoughts offer few safeguards against waste. 
Someone has inserted the sensible proviso that before 
the United Nations is given large sums of British 
money to spend on good works, its administrators must 
be subject to a competitive entry examination. But 
simultaneously to give the Colonial Development 
Corporation far more public money to invest and to 
warn it against investing it in partnership with private 
industry seems to put a premium on waste. The 
party’s obsessional demand for a return to bulk 
purchase is, in some ways, the most disheartening 
feature of all. Labour seems to have learned nothing 
from experience. It was high prices, it must be re- 
peated, not bulk purchase, which put the fortunate 
colonies in the money. The real effects of bulk purchase 
are twofold: First, if under it Britain gets the stuff 
below the world price, the producers can (and do) 
complain of exploitation ; secondly, if Britain pays 
more than the world price, its own costs as a manufac- 
turing nation are inflated, and the colonies are encour- 
aged to cripple their long-term prospects by continuing 
with forms of production that are uneconomic. 


ABOUR may find it is even less easy to give away 
L someone else’s power than to give away British 
money ; and it would be wise to stress the reservations 
on forcing the pace in multiracial societies—notably 
East and Central Africa—towards one-man, one-vote 
equality. The presence of a number of colonial 
nationalist leaders at the Commonwealth socialist con- 
ference provided that opportunity. Unfortunately, the 
moderation of Mr Gaitskell in public session may not 
have been matched in private conversation by other 
Labour men and women ; and some African nationalists 
may all too easily assume that they have had the 





The main purpose of Lord Percy’s royal 
commission was to inquire into the law relating 
to mental illness and mental deficiency. But its 
report has far wider implications for the mental 
health services. 


OR some people the highlight of the report of the 
F royal commission on the lunacy and mental defi- 

ciency laws will be the proposed abolition from 
the mental health services of the words certification, 
idiot and imbecile, together with most of the existing 
procedure for enforcing treatment on unwilling patients. 
Such an abolition would have a symbolic importance 
as great as the formal abolition of the poor law in the 
National Assistance Act of 1948. The commission’s 
terms of reference would indeed appear to have focused 
its inquiry on the legal and administrative procedure 





Care, Compulsion and Community 
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promises which they covet and, on their return, tell 
their supporters that they have had them. 

Probably not too much should be made of the 
Commonwealth socialist conference. It was very un- 
representative. India, Pakistan and Ceylon sent no 
representatives ; it seems that, for example, the Indian 
National Congress was not invited, although it can 
certainly claim to be as socialist as the Ghana Conven- 
tion People’s Party. While Dr Evatt came from 
Australia, the West Indies, which have Labour govern- 
ments, sent no minister. The choice among colonial 
parties was also rather curious ; but, broadly, the con- 
ference has helped to put some purely nationalist 
colonial movements under the wing of purely socialist 
movements in Britain and elsewhere. The tendency 
will certainly be for these nationalists throughout the 
colonies eagerly to await the election of a Labour 
government in Britain as the pledged giver of money, 
power, independence (or in the case of smaller but often 
plural and complex territories, “‘ dominion status ”). 
This week’s policy statement even suggests dominion 
status for Tristan da Cunha. 

When the time comes for these spring chickens to 
roost, however, there will be other considerations. 
Nobody should underestimate the extent to which Mr 
Bevan, as Labour Foreign Secretary, might want to 
lay down colonial policy ; he is likely to put first things 
first, and he will probably not want to see money 
thrown away which could be used to back his foreign 
policy more effectively (he will remember Mr Bevin’s 
call for coal and an export surplus) or colonial uproars 
that would embarrass him in more important negotia- 
tions. He will, perhaps, have underscored in red all 
those saving clauses in his copies of “ Plural Societies,” 
“Economic Aid,” and “Smaller Territories,” even 
while the colonial politicfans concerned are overscoring 
them in roseate. 


for the care of patients. In fact, its apparently restricted 
remit has not prevented it from making far-reaching 
recommendations that could establish an entirely new 
approach towards mental disorder. 

Mental disorder is the general term used by the com- 
mission to include all forms of mental abnormality. At 
present, the law and administrative machinery divide 
the mentally disordered into two groups: the mentally 
ill and the mentally defective, roughly corresponding 
to what the ordinary person would unmedically and 
unkindly call the mad and the dimwitted. For legal 
and administrative purposes the commission would 
retain the first category ; the second it would reduce 
to what it calls the “‘ severely sub-normal,” that is, those 
at present classed as idiots and imbeciles and some 
of the feeble-minded. It also proposes that legal and 
administrative recognition should be given to a third 
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group about which much has been heard in recent years, 
especially in any discussion of crime and punishment. 
This is the group of people, known as psychopaths, 
whose characteristics are aggressive or inadequate social 
behaviour and inability to learn from experience (even 
when it includes punishment), and who cannot be 
certified as mentally defective or mentally ill. The com- 
mission would extend this group to cover those classified 
as feeble-minded or moral defectives under the present 
law and who are not severely sub-normal. 


LTHOUGH the Percy report adopts these three groups 
Ac mental disorder for the purpose of its legal recom- 
mendations, one of its aims has been to eliminate the 
present rigid distinctions between the mentally ill and 
the mental hospitals on the one hand and the mentally 
defective and their hospitals or institutions on the 
other. These distinctions may prevent patients from 
receiving the hospital care appropriate to their case: 
transfer from the one type of hospital to the other may 
be quite impossible because each is “ designated ” 
under a different Act to receive strictly defined cate- 
gories of patients, and each has a different legal pro- 
cedure for their admission and discharge. 

This barrier would disappear if one of the com- 
mission’s main recommendations were adopted, and the 
existing Lunacy and Mental Treatment Acts and 
Mental Deficiency Acts were repealed. Admission of 
most patients to either type of hospital would be as 
informal as it is to general hospitals ; there would be 
no need for a patient to be capable of expressing will- 
ingness to enter a mental hospital in order to have the 
status of a voluntary patient and thereby avoid being 
certified. Similarly, there would be no need for the 
cumbersome process of certification for mental defec- 
tives. If a patient from any of the commission’s three 
groups needed hospital treatment he could be admitted 
without more ado to the appropriate hospital, provided 
he was not positively unwilling to enter. 

The commission’s proposals for compulsory admis- 
sion would be effective, therefore, only if this unwilling- 


ness were manifest, or if the patient were not unwilling - 


but his relatives objected unreasonably, and if it was 
clearly desirable that he should enter hospital either 
for his own welfare or for the protection of society. 
But the procedure for compulsion and the safeguards 
should be embodied in a single new Act that would be 
applicable to all three groups of the mentally dis- 
ordered. The commission’s proposed procedure is 
certainly far simpler than the existing one, and the 
mental health review tribunals, to whom a patient, and 
in some circumstances his relative, could appeal for his 
discharge, should win a greater measure of confidence 
than the remote Board of Control, even though they 
would probably not produce many more discharges 
against medical advice than occur at present. 

Two difficulties might arise. One concerns the 
psychopathic group. The commission proposes that 
psychopaths should be compelled to enter hospital only 
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if they are under twenty-one, and therefore likely to 
benefit from treatment and training ; if they have 
broken the law and the court considers that ordinary 
penal measures are inappropriate ; and, like the other 
two groups, for observation for not longer than a 
month. These three sets of circumstances, however, 
do not cover the psychopaths who act so madly and 
are such a nuisance to others that compulsory admission 
to hospital seems the only way to dispose of them. 
The second difficulty concerns troublesome patients 
to whom compulsion is applied. Mental hospitals are 
now obliged to take a certified patient. The com- 
mission recommends that compulsion should authorise 
a hospital to admit and detain a patient, but not oblige 
it to do so ; there might, therefore, grow up a category 
of patients whom no hospital will accept because they 
are awkward and uncooperative. To remove the 


‘hospitals’ obligation to take them is comparable to the 


removal, with the abolition of the poor law, of the 
obligation on the former local authority hospitals to take 
in destitute patients—which has resulted in so many of 
the aged infirm being denied a bed. 

The royal commission also attempts to break down 
completely the barriers between the provision for 
physical and mental disorder. This is not new. Since 
the health service was introduced, the general hospitals 
have greatly expanded their psychiatric clinics for out- 
patients, and many of them have provided beds for 
mental patients, who can come and go without 
formality. But the extent to which general hospitals 
can give in-patient treatment is limited (even apart from 
the shortage of staffed beds as a whole) by the lunacy 
laws, for only hospitals designated under the Acts can 
admit certified and “temporary” patients within the 
health service. 

The commission’s proposals for reform of the law 
would remove any legal barriers to treatment in the 
hospital most suited to a patient’s needs, and the 
hospital authorities would specify which hospitals were 
most suitable for which type of case. There would be 
no reason why a general hospital should not receive a 
“compelled” patient ; the probable criterion for admit- 
ting mental patients is whether they would be manage- 
able in a general hospital and whether they are likely 
to recover quickly. The removal of many early 
and recoverable cases to the general hospitals might, 
it has been suggested, downgrade the mental 
hospitals into care and maintenance institutions for the 
incurable. On the other hand, it is equally arguable 
that mental hospital staffs would then be able to give 
more time and attention to chronic patients and make 
many of them fit to be discharged. 


OSPITAL care is not the only, or even in many cases 
H the most important, form of care for the mentally 
disordered. The segregation of. thousands of people 
in vast mental hospitals, outside the community, is 
nowadays regarded as unnecessary and bad for the 
patients. Most of the prewar hospitals were built when 
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all their patients were certified and likely, many of them, 
to stay in hospital for the rest of their lives. Today 
these hospitals still include a large reservoir of chronic 
patients. But many of them (perhaps a quarter 
to a third of a typical hospital of about 2,000 
beds) could be discharged if they had somewhere to 
go to, and one of the most far-reaching recommenda- 
tions of the Percy Commission’s report is its emphasis 
on the need to provide community care for the mentally 
disordered. At present, almost the only form of resi- 
dential after-care for mental hospital patients is 
provided by a voluntary body, the Mental After-Care 
Association, which valiantly keeps a few homes going 
in south-east England. The commission now proposes 
that the responsibility for this service, which should be 
available to all three groups of the mentally disordered, 
should be placed squarely on the local authorities. 
Nor should the provision of community care stop at 
residential homes. Local authorities should be obliged, 
instead of merely being able, to provide occupational, 
training and social centres, and sheltered workshops, 
the object again being to keep the disordered within 
the community instead of dismissing them out of sight 
—and out of the community’s mind. 


The State and 







Our special correspondent has been visiting some 
of the great country houses of England, and 
examining the different ways in which they 

are being maintained—by a mixture of public 
money, tax arrangements, and private economy. 
The problem he reveals has relevance to some 
MPs’ rather narrowly emotional approach 

to the Duke of Norfolk’s private bill. 


tage of the opportunity state by acquiring a 
noble protector and marrying the daughter of 
the Lord Mayor of London, built himself a magnificent 
house in Wiltshire. The Marquess of Bath, a direct 
descendant of that same Sir John Thynne, still owns 
it. But, although his heir has a two-roomed flat on the 
ground floor, he himself no longer lives there. Chara- 
bancs grind past the Tudor-Italianate front of Long- 
leat, bringing women’s institutes and factory workers 
to wander in the wide parklands and through the 
picture-hung corridors. A white peacock still haunts 
the steps from the wine-vaults ; but the vaults are now 
a tea-room, and the bird is hoping for some pickings. 
In 1914, there were forty indoor servants ; now no- 
body could afford to run a purely private household 


T 1579, an old Elizabethan, having taken advan- 
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Initially all this is bound to be very expensive, 
even if some saving in hospital costs is allowed for. 
Like many another royal commission before it, this one 
was not concerned with the financial implications of 
its recommendations, and it is not surprising that the 
Government is taking its time in considering the report. 
But as a general ideal to be pursued when practicable, 
the proposals deserve wholehearted support, for they 
would fit care for the mentally disordered into the 
general social services. As the commission points out, 
although the disordered should be given the special 
treatment their disorder needs, they should not be 
denied access to other services simply because they are 
disordered. 

Just as the poor law was broken up, and the poor 
were provided for under the general health and welfare 
services, so would the rigidly separate mental health 
services, started indeed for pauper lunatics (who had to 
be certified to establish their eligibility for care), be 
merged with them, too. So far as money is concerned, 
provision for mental disorder has long been described as 
the Cinderella of the health service. The commission’s 
proposals would go far towards putting an end to its 
other role of ugly sister. 


Stately Homes 


on that scale (work out the before-tax income that would 
be required to pay the wages of forty indoor servants, 
and you will see why). Moreover, death-watch beetles 
have been gnawing at Longleat’s beams. Simply to 
keep the house from falling down—solid though it is 
among ancient houses—costs some {£5,000 a year. So, 
in 1948, Longleat was opened to the public, to anyone 
willing to pay one shilling for admission to the grounds, 
or half-a-crown to see the house itself. Some 130,000 
visitors come each year, and on the indoor staff of 
twelve there are six regular guides. Eighteen daily 
helps keep the house clean ; in the dining-room the 
table is laid for a banquet which will never be eaten, 
and the carpets are protected by strips of dark hessian 
against the massed queues of feet. The cost of keeping 
the house open to the public is about £20,000 a year, 
and receipts are around £16,000 ; but since the house 
is run as a commercial concern, the expenses are busi- 
ness expenses and the loss can be set off against the 
owner’s private income tax. When the death-watch 
beetle has been defeated and the backlog of neglect 
left by the war has been overcome, the house should be 
making a slight profit. Even if it is no longer a home 
for its owner, it will perhaps provide him with as much 
income as a small draper’s shop—and it will be saved 
for the nation and the tourists. 

But Longleat is one of the most famous English 
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houses ; the family affairs and the family seat have long 
been of interest to the newspapers. Not many of 
England’s great houses have its popular attractions, and 
can be opened in this way to the public as a mainly 
commercial proposition. Knole, at Sevenoaks, is an 
example of a great house which is open to the public 
under a different system. Taken by Henry VIII from 
the reluctant Cranmer, it was given by Queen Elizabeth 
to her cousin, Thomas Sackville. It is still the home of 
the Sackville family, but they no longer own it. In 
1946, the house, with its magnificent collection of 
furniture and pictures, was transferred to the National 
Trust. With its 365 rooms, 52 staircases and 12 court- 
yards, it is big enough to house a small village, so it is 
not surprising that the family wanted it off their hands. 
But they and their heirs will continue to live in part of 
it, while the administration and upkeep are entirely 
the responsibility of the Trust. 

Only about 60 great houses are owned by the 
National Trust, the limiting factor being the money 
necessary for their upkeep. The Trust is unable to 
accept houses that may be given or bequeathed to it, 
unless the gift includes an endowment for their upkeep. 
This requirement means that until recently many lovely 
houses which their owners would like to have given to 
the nation had to be refused. Their collections were 
divided and sold ; their tapestry and panelling ripped 
out ; with luck, they were sold as schools or institutions 
—without it, just allowed to fall into decay. But in 
1953, as a result of the Gowers report, a new way was 
found of saving these buildings for the nation—the 
system of Ministry of Works grants for the preservation 
of historic buildings, even if their owners still live in 
them. These grants have totalled over a million pounds 
(to some 360 houses) in the last three years. 


EREWORTH CASTLE, in Kent, is an example of a 
house still in full private habitation that is pre- 

served under this system. It is a most improbable 
building to find in Kent ; it is not a castle at all, but 
an eighteenth-century imitation of a famous villa built 
by Palladio near Vicenza. The elegant classical columns 
and the dome of the house rise from English trees—and 
from the green fields of a stud-farm for racehorses. But 
the fabric of the house was weakened by death-watch 
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beetles and slow decay, the roof began to sink, and in 
the eighty-foot drawing-room the fantastic ceiling of 
paintings and stucco in Venetian style was in danger. 

Since 1953, the Ministry of Works has been able to 
make grants to save such houses, even though their 
owners are still in residence, provided that they are 
opened to the public on a reasonable number of days in 
a year. To obtain a grant, the owner of Mereworth 
had to write to the Historic Buildings Council, pointing 
out that his beams were crumbling, and that he himself 
had not enough money to do the necessary repairs. An 
ancient monuments inspector and architect then turned 
up to advise the council on whether the building was 
of enough architectural and historical interest to war- 
rant a grant. The owner got his grant, although not 
enough to cover the whole cost of the work ; that 
happens rarely or never. 

So the house was put in order, and every Wednes- 
day and all through August the normal life of the family 
stops while the tourists file through their drawing- 
room. But it is abundantly clear that private families can 
live in great houses under this system only by drawing 
on capital—which cannot go on for ever. Mereworth, 
for example, is neither a big house nor an obvious place 
to go for the firm’s annual outing. It can be seen in 
half an hour, and the taste for its classical-fantastical 
architecture is obviously limited. And while the 
customers are limited, the overheads are high. Guides 
must be hired, and an indoor staff of six is needed to 
keep the house in the condition it deserves ; because 
there are few visitors, only a small proportion of the 
expenses of maintaining the house are allowable against 
income tax. Some 4,000 visitors in a year at half-a- 
crown each leave a meagre profit of £50 on the opening 
itself, quite apart from the cost of maintaining the house 
and gardens. 

The Ministry of Works also owns and administers 
a few houses that are not occupied ; very occasionally, 
it will buy up some especially famous house, with 
especially fine chattels—perhaps to hand it over, after 
renovation, to the National Trust for operation as a sort 
of museum. But this system of direct Government 
acquisition of empty houses is a means of conservation 
of last resort. It has several disadvantages. One is 
social : only houses that are lived in preserve their 
characters as houses. Another is purely economic. 
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Audley End, one of the most famous of the Ministry’s 
acquisitions, makes a loss on running expenses alone of 
some £3,500 a year, despite its 25,000 visitors ; there 
can be no doubt that Ministry grants for repairs to 
private owners give the taxpaper better value for his 
money. But the Ministry has not got much money to 
hand out in grants (out of 1,752 applications of all kinds 
to the Historic Buildings Council, 1,062 have been 
refused); and the owners can meet their share of main- 
tenance under the present scale of grants only out of 


capital (which is progressively mulcted by death duties) - 


or by much less comfortable living than they would 
enjoy by moving to a flat in town. Either some new 
arrangements will have to be allowed for death duties, 
or the great country houses of England will some day 
be inhabited only by a few eccentrics. 

This problem is now being given a public airing by 
the Duke of Norfolk’s private bill, which in effect seeks 
to persuade the state (through an arrangement for remis- 
sion of future death duties) to meet some of the costs of 
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maintaining Arundel Castle as a home for his heirs in 
their capacity as Earl Marshals of England. Any dis- 
crimination about taxes is admittedly invidious. But 
Parliament should not merely scotch this bill (or even 
scotch all parts of it save that lifting the discrimina- 
torily tight entail on Arundel), and then run away from 
the problem. It is a problem that stretches much 
further than Arundel. 

The central question to be answered is whether the 
nation wants houses of this sort to be preserved, for 
aestheticism’s sake, not for their owners’. If it does not, 
well and good. If it does, then it will be much 
cheaper to maintain them with their owners in 
them (and meeting part of the cost of maintenance) 
than to take them into full state ownership and control 5 
although in this event there must, of course, be rules 
about their opening to the public. Let us be economic, 
not romantic or spiteful, in our rethinking about what 
some might like to call the socialisation, and others the 
conservation, of the stately homes of England. 
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THE KHRUSHCHEV SHOW 





Watching Big Brother 


_— a single performance Mr Khrushchev has become 
an international television star. The. millions of 
Americans who have gazed at him for an hour are unlikely 
to forget his broad, good-humoured peasant face. British 
viewers who saw the same filmed programme on Tuesday, 
and were not discouraged by the rather slow initial exchanges 
on meat and butter, must have gone to bed feeling that this 
was certainly what the TV world calls a “ personality.” 
Mr Khrushchev, prophesying to his American audience that 
their grandchildren would live under a communist system, 
looked a picture of self-confidence ; and the impact was 
tempered by the gentle assurance that it would all be pain- 
less and for their own good. 

He confirmed his reputation as a politician skilled in the 
art of evasion. With a smile, but no chuckle, he used the 
American television network which had offered him its ser- 
vices to complain that America had an “ iron curtain ” which 
prevented free contacts. Asked about jamming of foreign 
broadcasts, he replied that Russia is “ very musical” and 
naturally jams any voice which “ gets on one’s nerves.” 
Reminded that a general withdrawal from Europe would 
mean American troops retiring 3,000 miles across the 
ocean, while the Russians could get back within two hours, 
he innocently remarked that it was as far from Irkutsk or 
Vladivostok to Germany as across the Atlantic. He seemed 
more at a loss when asked if he agreed with the newly stated 
Chinese view that leaders and people can be at odds in a 
communist state. On one occasion his hedging was too 
obvious: when he declined to reveal any figure for man- 









power in Russia’s forces, pleading the need for precision. 

Western viewers, who distrust political propaganda in 
general, doubtless took his points with a grain of salt. Yet 
some of them must have struck home. One was his chal- 
lenge to a general withdrawal of forces from France, 
Germany, Poland and Hungary, to test whether the Kadar 
government could survive without Soviet tanks. Earlier he 
had said that Russia would withdraw all its troops from 
eastern Europe if American forces also left the continent 
(he did not specify Britain). His second telling point was 
the Russian proposal to stop all nuclear tests. 

Will the Soviet television and radio now reciprocate by 
offering their services to outstanding western spokesmen ? 
A refusal to do so would make nonsense of Mr Khrushchev’s 
outwardly confident offer of an honest battle of ideas. If 
such a return match is arranged, it might be worth showing 
it to western audiences too, to dispel any doubts that his 
skilful performance may have aroused. 


BAGHDAD PACT 





Orchestra Out of Tune? 


HE Offices of the Baghdad Pact, which are in Baghdad, 
A are such an oasis of harmony in a turbulent world 
that any discrepancies in the order of importance in which 
member states place their interests are apt to be forgotten 
between meetings. At the high level meeting this week in 
Karachi, the opening gambit by Nuri es-Said of Iraq there- 
fore came as something of a jolt to those who imagined there 
were no flaws in the alliance. 
It has always had a flaw—the fact that three of its 
adherents, Britain, Turkey and Iran, -regard it as a bastion 
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against Soviet aggression, while the other two, Iraq and 
Pakistan, regard the chief external threat to their security 
as coming, not from Russia, but from Israel in Iraq’s case 
and from India in Pakistan’s. Needless to say, its new semi- 
adherent, the United States, shares the first view. This 
difference of emphasis has been greatly publicised as a result 
of Nuri’s speech, though Mr Suhrawardy of Pakistan has 
been at pains publicly to deny that it has held up the 
proceedings. 

There are differences of this kind inside any alliance that 
has not been hardened by the test of mutual experience. 
Nato is an exceptional case because all its members have had 
the same kind of fright. What matters is whether, despite 
these differences, there is an adequate common denominator. 
Undoubtedly there is an economic one, and in the realm of 
defence there are many matters of obvious common concern. 
It is surely better to come into the open with difficulties than 
to issue anodyne communiqués which seek to paper over 
fissures in the too common style which our Middle Eastern 
correspondent describes on page 893. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Not Centrifugal 


HE results of last week’s three by-elections repay study. 

At Edinburgh South the intervening Liberal candidate 
(a personable one) got 23.5 per cent of the vote ; of this, 
21.9 per cent came from the Conservative compared with 
1955 and 1.6 per cent from Labour. The lesson here seems 
to be that the Tories’ main electoral trouble is still their 
large semi-detachable left. In straight fights, some members 
of this detachable left still vote Tory, some stay away from 
the polls, and some unwillingly vote Labour; when a 
reasonably good Liberal candidate turns up, he can get 
most of their vote. These Tory droppings are now large 
enough to save some Liberals’ deposits ; in one of the very 
few constituencies where they might conceivably even be 
large enough to win the Liberals a seat, Dorset North 
(Liberal swing from Tory needed 9.9 per cent), a by-election 
is now pending. 

In the second by-election last week, the straight Conserva- 
tive-Labour fight at Hornsey, there was a swing from the 
Conservatives of 6.7 per cent. The average swing from 
Conservative to Labour at last month’s local elections seemed 
to be about § per cent. It was to be expected that the 
swing at Hornsey would be above average, and not princi- 
pally because of the Rent Bill. This now over-large con- 
stituency of Hornsey is one where working-class London 
(Finsbury Park) stretches out into bank clerks’ London 
(Muswell Hill) ; it is stretching steadily and progressively, 
and these inner suburban constituencies are getting bigger 
and slightly more Labour all the time—for reasons of 
geography, quite apart from politics. 

Last week’s third by-election was the four-contestant affair 
at East Ham North. The anti-H-bomb ILP candidate 
got only 458 votes, which was not much more than 
would have been won by an oddity like a flat- 
earther: the H-bomb is clearly not a searing electoral 
issue with the mass of the British people. The drop in 
the orthodox Labour candidate’s share of the vote was 0.7 
per cent greater than the exiguous share that the ILP man 
took away from him, so that in a sense there was actually a 
swing to the right in this election ; even allowing for the fact 
that most of the “ swing” was probably caused by Labour 
supporters in a very safe Labour seat not bothering to vote, 
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it is surprising that the Conservatives have not made more of 
this. Finally, the orthodox Tory got 29.4 per cent of East 
Ham’s vote, and to his right the People’s League’s Mr 
Martell got only 12.2 per cent (thus just forfeiting his 
deposit). The mild excitement caused by Mr Martell’s 
candidature probably brought more right-wing people out 
to vote—but most of them, it seems, for the official Con- 
servative. Taken together, these three by-elections there- 
fore suggest a leftward shift of the middle block of political 
opinion, but no movement in favour of the extremes. Com- 
pared with the sizeable block of former “ middle of the road 
Tories” who are at present inclined or half-inclined to 
desert to the Liberals and Labour, the abstaining right-wing 
colonel seems to be a largely mythological beast. 


RENT ACT 


Timetable for a Storm 


HE Rent Bill passed its final parliamentary stage on 
Wednesday, and will come into operation early next 
month. The Government deserves congratulation on 
having stood up to the storm in Parliament; for the 
next nine months or so it will now have to brace itself to 
stand up to a storm in the country. As soon as the Act 
becomes operative, landlords of the 43 million houses that 
are to remain in control will be free to make immediate 
application for increases of rent up to twice the gross value 
of their houses (or 14 times their value if they have no 
responsibility for repairs). These increases will require 
three months’ notice to take effect and for a further six 
months will be restricted to an upper limit of 7s. 6d. a week. 
As, this time, increases in controlled rents will not have 
to wait on proof that the house is in good repair (although 
they can be cancelled if tenants get a certificate saying the 
house is in bad repair), it is sensible to suppose 
that the applications for increases in controlled rents 
will be made fairly quickly; the main working class 
storm may therefore fall on the Government between 
about October of this year and April, 1958. What 
effect this will have on the usual winter round of 
wage negotiations—despite the standstill agreement om 
engineering wages—remains to be seen. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the beneficial results of the Act, in the Working class 
sphere, should come fairly quickly too. Landlords will have 
a strong incentive to,speed up repairs and renovations, since 
they can hardly wish to bring on their heads a shower of 
“disrepair certificates”; and tenants may be expected, as 
accommodation eases, to become increasingly aware of their 
very real rights in the matter. 

The timetable of storm and subsequent benefit in middle 
class housing is more difficult to gauge. As the Act finally 
emerges, the date for what now has to be called “ Clause 10 
decontrol ” has been shifted to fifteen months’ time—that 
is, to October, 1958. At that time the landlord 
of any dwelling whose . rateable value exceeds £30 
(or £40 in Greater London and Scotland) can resume 
possession or charge any rent -obtainable provided 
he has also given six months’ notice of his intentions. 
Alternatively, he can make an agreed contract with his tenant 
before this date so long as it provides at least three years’ 
security of tenure. Another sort of .decontrol comes into 
effect immediately: from next month houses falling vacant 
or at present occupied by their owners will no longer, when 
let, come within the scope of rent control. 
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Because of the fifteen month standstill on the 800,000 
houses under Clause 10, the market in middle class housing 
could remain uneasy and artificial for a considerable time 
to come—possibly up to near the date of the next election, 
which would be politically unfortunate for the Tories and 
economically a pity for the country. But even here—thanks 
to the cushioning effect of owner-occupied houses that may 
now be gradually offered for renting—the pressure on 
resources could ease more swiftly than most people expect. 
Tenants of “clause 10” accommodation might be unwise 
to seize on any proffered three-year agreements in too much 
of a hurry. 


MEMBERS’ PAY 





No Representatives without Taxes 


HE Government seems to be screwing up its courage 
T to give pay rises all round at Westminster. This 
is the best time of the year for doing so without 
setting off a chain reaction in industry, and ministers 
will be well advised to delay no longer. The case 
for increases both to MPs and junior ministers is con- 
vincing, and so is the case for granting either a small 
salary or a daily allowance to peers who regularly attend the 
House of Lords. But one strong cautionary word must be 
added. It is being said that the Government might leave 
MP3’ salaries at £1,000 and give the increase in the form of 
a £750 tax free allowance. This would be wrong both in 
principle and practice: in principle, because it would appear 
to give MPs a special tax exemption not open to the general 
public ; in practice, because it would treat all MPs alike 
(making no differentiation between the London member 
living a stone’s throw from the House and the Scottish 
member who must keep a home going in the north and meet 
weekly hotel bills in London). MPs may well be entitled 
to £1,750 a year, but they should get it as a flat salary. 
The present £2 a day sessional allowance should be 
scrapped, and each MP’s claim for tax relief on his legitimate 
expenses should be scrutinised separately on its merits— 
and quite as closely as that of other taxpayers. 

If this is done, there seems no reason why ministers of 
all grades should not get an MP’s salary, in addition to their 
pay as ministers. At present junior ministers get £1,500 as 
members of the government and £500 as MPs. There is 
a good case now for putting up their salaries (to £2,000?), 
and also giving them their full pay as MPs. Senior ministers 
probably do not need a salary increase, but they might well 
be allowed to draw their MP’s pay from now on; it has never 
been clear why junior ministers get some pay as MPs but 
Senior ministers get none. All are equally liable to 
meet the normal expenses of a member. Any changes will 
no doubt raise indignant cries, not least in Tory com- 
mittee rooms, but even after increases on this scale 
Britain would still. be getting its democracy much 


cheaper than many other countries, especially the Uniteé 
States. 


SETTLING WITH EGYPT 





Twigs from the Log-Jam 


74 discussions between the British and Egyptian finan- 
cial missions in Rome last week did not get far. But 
Whereas the Foreign Office is inclined to say the talks got 
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nowhere at all, Cairo reports progress. Dr Abdel Moneim 
el-Kaissouni, the finance minister, has instructed the 
National Bank of Egypt to implement the “ agreement ” 
regarding British goods contracted for before the freezing 
of Egyptian sterling last July, and to resume payments to 
British pensioners of the Egyptian government living in the 
United Kingdom. There is no confirmation in London yet 
of fhese decisions, which are represented as the fruits of the 
Rome meeting. 

Actually, Mr Macmillan referred, in his announcement that 
Britain would resume use of the Suez Canal, to an agree- 
ment,in principle that limited releases would be made from 
Egypt’s No. 1 Account (its “ current account” in sterling) 
to clear pre-July trade. The Egyptian government has said 
these releases will total £6 million, although the sum 
involved is unknown and releases will only be made as each 
item of trade is cleared by exchange control. The under- 
taking to pay the pensioners is presumably intended as a 
quid pro quo to ensure that Britain does agree to free some 
sterling ; the British delegation had argued the pensioners’ 
case strenuously. 

These are only a couple of twigs broken off the log-jam 
in Anglo-Egyptian relations. The Egyptian government 
wants both its sterling accounts defrosted before dealing 
with British claims. This would mean that Egypt could 
use the £23 million in its current account and draw, in 
accordance with the 1955 sterling agreement, another {20 
million from the £80 million which remains of its blocked 
wartime balances. Egypt is also asking, somewhat wildly, 
for about £400 million reparations for damage done by the 
invasion. Mr Macmillan did not even mention this claim 
in outlining the subjects for discussion at Rome, although 
it seems obvious that Egypt is hardly likely to waive it. The 
Government is meanwhile demanding that agreement on its 
claim for £140 million of British property and funds seized 
or sequestered must precede the unfreezing of Egyptian 
sterling, and, believing that Egypt’s economic plight is fairly 
desperate, it feels it can sit back and wait. 

In clearly inspired comment, the Cairo newspaper Al 
Ahram has stated that British property has not been con- 
fiscated, which implies that, being merely sequestered, it 
will in due course be released. This hardly accords with the 
known “ Egyptianisation” of British banks and insurance 
firms. The Egyptians could help now by specifying what 
has been grabbed, and what is being merely held in custody 
and ought therefore to be eventually released. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, having been practical about using 
the canal, should be careful to go on being practical. If it 
concentrates on trying to score points off President Nasser 
while he is hard pressed, it is likely to find that Egypt is 
poor enough to stay poorer for many months to come. 


LEBANON 


Bullets Before The Ballot 


HE triviality of the compromise between the Lebanese 

government and the opposition, by which “ neutral ” 
ministers will enter the cabinet, is incomprehensible against 
the background of the bloodshed which marred the election 
campaign in Beirut last week, when five people were killed 
and Saeb Salam, a former prime minister, was thrown into 
gaol with a cracked pate. One can only presume that the 
opposition National Front had had enough trouble and that 
the government, for the sake of peace, gave the Front the 
chance to yield gracefully. 
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The trouble really began on April 1st when the Front, 

led by Saeb Salam and Abdullah Yafi, presented demands 
to the president which were, in effect, intended to align 
Lebanon with Syria and Egypt, notably in resistance to the 
Eisenhower doctrine. Neither President Shamoun nor the 
pro-western foreign minister, Dr Charles Malek, was 
deterred by this demand—accompanied though it was by a 
threat of “ practical measures which the country’s interests 
would _necessitate”—from accepting the doctrine and 
strengthening their opposition to Egypt. Last week’s dis- 
turbances were apparently in the nature of “ practical 
measures,” and there is evidence that Egypt, the Syrian 
Deuxiéme Bureau, and the Syrian Communist party con- 
tributed cash and mercenaries for them. 
_ At rock bottom, the struggle remains one between those 
in Lebanon who are resisting the policy of President Nasser 
and those who, for power or pelf or both, are willing to 
impose his policy on the country at any cost. The loser is 
likely to be President Nasser for, while popular nationalism 
is still with him, Lebanon seasons its politics with a nice 
sense of its need for the tranquillity in which trade and 
tourism can flourish. Even Lebanese Moslem nationalists, 
who showed last week how easily they could flare up, can 
easily get fed up with troubles which disturb trade. 


JORDAN 
Appeal For Aid 


HE Jordan government has paid £702,000 to Britain as 
4% the first instalment due for the British installations and 
equipment it received by the agreement terminating the 
Anglo-Jordanian treaty, and has asked for economic aid. It 
was British practice for some years to give Jordan interest- 
free development advances, quite separate from the sub- 
sidies provided for by the treaty, and the Jordan government 
drew only £1,120,000 of the £2,250,000 which Britain was 
at one time ready to pay for the year 1956-57. The 
termination of the treaty did not necessarily mean that 
these development grants, euphemistically termed loans, 
would cease, and the Foreign Office is at present considering 
the Jordanian request. 

There are some excellent reasons why the aid should be 
given. King Hussein fought a spectacular battle against 
Egyptian subversion in the area and will be all the stronger 
if he gets aid from many different sources: Britain, the 
United States, Saudi Arabia, perhaps Iraq, and even Egypt. 
Arab nationalism can be muted by a multiplicity of friends. 
And Britain would in this case be responding to the plea 
of a friend, not thrusting money upon it by treaty right. 

The moment is particularly suitable for a gift. The 
British ambassador handed the Mafraq airfield over to King 
Hussein last weekend, three months ahead of schedule. The 
ambassador told the King at the ceremony that Britain and 
Jordan were old friends and intended to stay that way. A 
modest offer of hard cash from one old friend to another 
would therefore be appropriate. 


FINANCE BILL 





High Assumptions of Lower Taxes 


HE headlines in some newspapers last week alleging that 
Mr Thorneycroft had “ promised that he would go on 
cutting taxes” sprang from an impromptu parliamentary 
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exchange on a day in which headline material happened to 
be scarce. The prepared part of Mr Thorneycroft’s state- 
ment which led up to this exchange began with his rather 
gloomy acceptance of the view that because of “ what this 
country has been through in two world wars, we shall have 
a high level of taxation anyway.” The Chancellor went on 
to detail the taxes which he considered to be “ high, much 
too high *—and not unnaturally picked out those that he 
had reduced in the budget. Since he was speaking against 
a Labour amendment that sought to cut off earned income 
relief at £3,500 or £6,500 (Labour did not seem quite sure 
which), he amplified his case for relief of the better off: 
“it is not unreasonable that they should expect to keep a 
fair proportion, and if possible a slowly increasing propor- 
tion, of what they have earned.” That very cautious state- 
ment was clearly the only so-called hint of future tax reduc- 
tions which he had been prepared to make when he originally 
rose to his feet. 

At this stage, however, Mr Wilson made one of his usual 
politically loaded interventions. The “ young executive ” 
(whom Mr Thorneycroft had mentioned as one of the most 
overtaxed members of the community) would not, said Mr 
Wilson, gain anything from this budget unless he had 
children over 11 or was earning more than £2,000 a year, 
The Chancellor replied: 

That is a perfectly fair point. I am happy to say that ever 
since a Conservative Government came to power they have 
steadily reduced taxes and as long as they remain in power 
the country can look forward to their reduction. 

It was this statement that aroused loud cheers, and that 
hit the headlines next day. The cheers were perhaps more 
significant than the headlines. There is a restless urge 
among Conservative backbenchers that taxes have got to 
be reduced in the next two pre-election budgets. This need 
not necessarily degenerate into lamentable and inflationary 
politicking ; if it were translated into a feeling that a Con- 
servative government should prefer to keep inflation in check 
by tight money and high interest rates, rather than by large 
budget surpluses and high taxes, it could be a very good 
thing. But it is nevertheless surprising that such undue 
attention has been drawn to last week’s one sentence by the 
Chancellor. In its context, it was clearly very little of a 
deliberate statement of policy and very much of a piece of 
impromptu political rodomontade, 


SHOPS BILL 


A Famous Victory 


HE dropping of the Shops Bill — nominally because 
Parliament no longer had the time, but in fact because 

the Government no longer has the stomach—deserves to be 
hailed as something of a political event, perhaps even a 
turning point. This is the first time one can remember since 
the war when a piece of restrictive vested interest legislation 
—dubbed a social charter and therefore pretending to be 
progressive—has been stopped so completely in its tracks. 
For the bill’s original intention, the clearing up of the 
tangled mess of anomalies left by past legislation, there was 
something to be said ; for its method, which was to abolish 
the anomalies by imposing uniformly stiffer restrictions even 
on self-employed people working in their own one-man 
shops, there was nothing to be said whatever—though Lord 
Hailsham, who earns general sympathy in his undeservedly 
absurd position, said it very well, and Mr Walter Padley, 
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Progress in Electronics 


Fusing the Extra High Tension 
connection to the bulb of a 
television picture tube. 
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Which is the end product ? 


The great new Mullard TV Tube factory at Simonstone in towards production. Constant research into manufac- 
Lancashire is probably the most advanced in the world. In turing techniques and progressive development of plant 
it is machinery and equipment so revolutionary in concep- and machinery are among the reasons why Mullard 
tion that visitors are startled by its Wellsian appearance. products enjoy a world-wide reputation for performance 

The greater part of this machinery was designed, and reliability. ° 
developed and built by Mullard’s own engineering depart- * See a Mullard factory one day, and you'll see the 


ment. It is, in effect, an end-product in itself. end-products of industrial team-work—from research to 
Plants such as this are typical of the Mullard attitude manufacture. 


* If you are interested in visiting a Mullard factory, and if you belong to an organisation concerned 
with the application of electronics, write to theaddress below on your official letter heading mentioning 
your position in the orgamsation. 


Mullard 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


BEA Hangars, . 
L.A.P. : 


STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


Process Piping 
for Kuwait 


MECHANICAL SERVICES 


THE CUBITT GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Great Britain - Canada 
New Zealand - West Indies - Middle East 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD 
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Specialists in Harmony 


A rugged valley becomes the site of a giant hydro- 

electric scheme ; a complete new industry grows out of a 
wasteland. Schools, power stations, modern hospitals, 

city skyscrapers and whole new towns transform the skyline 
in many parts of the world. Plans like these can 

only be realised economically by men of diverse talents 
working together in harmony for a single aim. Such 

close co-operation is assured when Cubitts undertake 
projects of any magnitude; every phase, from their 
inception to the installation of engineering services and final 
finishing, is carried out by specialist divisions within the Group. 


Industrial Unit for the Pressed Steel Co. Ltd., Stratton St. Margaret, 
Near Swindon. Consultant Architect : Bertram Carter, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 





Now, as in the past 


CUBITTIS 


build for the future 
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the Labour MP who leads the shopworkers’ union, said it 
very loudly. 

It remains to be seen whether the embattled members of 
Mr Padley’s union will try to enforce the bill’s provisions by 
direct industrial action: to put up a fight against even 
properly remunerated overtime or shift work—even by those 
shopworkers or self-employed shopkeepers who actively 
want to work it. The union can feel little confidence in its 
threats of such a campaign, complete with picket lines, 
against late-opening shopkeepers. To put a union picket 
outside every one-man corner shop would stretch the 
resources of an abler organiser even than Mr Padley ; to 
set sandwichmen tramping up and. down before the shop 
windows of recalcitrant department stores would merely 
present these with magnificent free advertising. 

If, however, the picket lines do appear, there will be a 
temptation for liberal members of the public to make a quite 
deliberate demonstration by going out of their way to cross 
them. There is still something to demonstrate for. What 
has been achieved by the dropping of the Shops Bill is not 
a positive instalment of freedom ; it is a narrow escape from 
heavier fetters. The right sort of shop hours legislation 
would be a bill that set maximum hours for shop employees 
(though not for the self-employed), but which made no legis- 
lative provision about at what times of the day or evening 
they should be worked ; this latter point should be deter- 
mined solely by the expense of compensating employees for 
working inconvenient hours (at rates which the unions can 
and should negotiate toughly) and by the willingness of 
individuals in a fully employed society to take up shop work 


’ under these conditions. 


CYPRUS 


A Snub for the Archbishop 


HE recent exchanges between Archbishop Makarios and 

the British Government have confirmed the con- 
tinuing deadlock over Cyprus. There is little sign that the 
Archbishop has acquired a greater sense of reality, or a 
more moderate outlook, since he was released from the 
Seychelles. He alleges—wrongly—that the government of 
Cyprus has kept the emergency regulations in full force ; 
he demands that the emergency should be called off and 
that he should be allowed to return to the island ; and he 
announces that he is ready to take part in “ bilateral talks 
on a basis of the application of self-determination.” He has 
also said that he would be prepared to accept a short transi- 
tional period before self-determination (“to show our 
good-will”), preferably under the United Nations or a 
state named by the UN ; and—rather confusingly—that he 
rejects Nato “ intervention,” but not “ mediation from any 
quarter.” 

The British Government has, quite rightly, turned down 
the proposal for bilateral talks. “ Other and wider interests 
have a right to be consulted.” It is, indeed, inconceivable 
that the Turkish interest in Cyprus should be ignored. So 
long as the Archbishop shows no sign of seeing reason on 
this, there seems little to be gained, and perhaps a good 
deal to be lost, by letting him return to the island. Nor 
can the authorities in Cyprus be expected to abolish the 
emergency regulations altogether, or abandon military 
operations against Eoka, so long as the threat of renewed 
terrorism remains. The Archbishop may consider that this 
threat is a potent weapon in his hands; but it is an 
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increasingly double-edged one, since a renewal of violence 
for which he could be blamed would not improve his 
standing either inside or outside the island. 

Archbishop Makarios has only himself to blame for the 
snub he has received. Yet one would like to be sure that 
the Government is making every possible effort to break 
the deadlock. Its reply to the Archbishop is not altogether 
reassuring ; to stand pat on its willingness to discuss the 
Radcliffe proposals, when neither the Greeks nor the Turks 
will have anything to do with them, is not good enough. It 
is probably not yet time to bury these proposals ; but it is 
time to do some energetic artificial respiration on them. 
One hopes that, behind the scenes, this is in fact being done. 


FRANCE 


Premier-Maker 


IEWS may differ about M. Mollet’s performance as 

prime minister, but nobody will now deny his skill at 
pulling strings from behind the parliamentary scene. His 
government was defeated more than two weeks ago, but 
ever since then he has dictated the course of the crisis. 
The hundred Socialist votes are his trump card, and he 
has used it mercilessly to defeat one candidate for the 
premiership after another, either by refusing the votes or 
by showing a much greater insistence on immediate social 
reforms than while he was in office. When the situation 
had ripened to his satisfaction and President Coty asked 
him for advice, he put forward the name of the Radical 
minister of education in his own outgoing government, who 
promptly declined the offer on the grounds of inexperience. 
The President then had no choice but to call on another 
Radical who would have no such inhibitions. 

It is more than suspected in Paris that M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury was the joker in M. Mollet’s pack all along. As 
minister of defence in the outgoing cabinet he shared 
responsibility for the official policy in Algeria, and he was 
also M. Mollet’s trusted lieutenant (many will say his 
inspirer) in the Suez adventure. Now he should have even 
more reason to be grateful to his former chief. He has the 
further advantage of being a very difficult target for the 
Right to hit without appearing “ unpatriotic,” since he has 
become one of the symbols of a tough policy in Algeria. 
Although at the time of writing the problem of the premier- 
ship is still unsolved, M. Bourgés-Maunoury seems the most 
likely contender for the post to have appeared so far. 

Last week’s horrible massacre of 300 Moslems by the 
Algerian rebels has outwardly strengthened the hand of 
those Frenchmen who argue that there is no sense in nego- 
tiating with “ barbarians.” But it has also shown how 
ineffective the “ pacification” has proved, and its very 
horror may quicken the approach to a decision. As Le 
Monde puts it, the next prime minister should make a choice 
between peace and war. In other words, the deputies have 
to decide whether France must undertake even greater mili- 
tary efforts, which might overtax not only its economic 
resources but also its political system. If not, they should 
strive immediately for a compromise, ensuring the protec- 
tion of French lives, but accepting the idea of Algerian 
independence, if necessary. The choice of M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury for the premiership would look like a vote of con- 
fidence in a policy which has led France into a blind alley— 
despite the new opening of political eyes described in a 
message on page 897. 
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Parthian Misfire 


EPREHENSIBLY, M. Mollet made a last minute clutch at 
R right wing votes to save his cabinet without much 
heed to the effect of his gesture on tempers in North Africa. 
He withheld from Tunisia an instalment of credit promised 
only a month previously, on the grounds that French money 
must not go to a government that might use it, even indir- 
ectly, to help the rebels in Algeria. His move failed even in 
its primary purpose of saving his skin ; and so his successors 
are left to calm the burst of temper it caused in Tunisia. 

M. Bourguiba, the Tunisian premier, reacted sharply. 
The main theme of the speech he promptly made was that all 
traces of past dependence must be eliminated, and that if a 
month-old agreement was to be called in question, so were 
the 1955 conventions whereby Tunisia belongs to the franc 
zone and to a customs union with France ; he also referred 
to turning elsewhere for aid. Among the “traces” of the 
old relationship is of course the stationing of French forces 
in Tunisia. A few days’ pause brought calmer counsel. Paris 
made soothing gestures. M. Bourguiba remembered his 
economic straits, and in his next speech referred only to 
revision by negotiation ; he seems to have reflected that aid 
from elsewhere is not so quickly to be had as once it was, 
and that Tunisia would be on balance the bigger loser if the 
1955 agreements were to be ended abruptly. 

But while tempers were at their shortest, an ugly situation 
arose elsewhere in Tunisia. As a result of a military opefa- 
tion in Algeria, refugees in many thousands poured over the 
frontier. M. Bourguiba, anxious both to emphasise the 
strain on his economy and to reaffirm Tunisia’s insepara- 
bility from the Algerian cause, reported the matter to the 
United Nations. Meantime, a French detachment of troops 
in Tunisia moved up to investigate ; so did a Tunisian 
detachment, and (during an affray about which both French 
and Tunisian statements are manifest exaggerations) the two 
forces exchanged fire and suffered casualties. 

Both episodes show how near tempers are to boiling 
point ; they further suggest that if French troops are to be 
used to control refugee movements they had better be 
deployed on the Algerian side of the border, or else France 
may endanger its most valuable arrangement in Tunisia— 
not the right to station its troops there, but the right to use 
Bizerta. 


FARM IMPROVEMENT 





Wasted Aid 


HAT is the purpose of the £50 million which the 
Government is proposing to pay out in grants for 

farm improvement under the new Agriculture Bill ? With 
agricultural surpluses mounting at home and overseas, the 
only possible justification for this expenditure will be if it 
raises the general efficiency and competitive power of British 
agriculture. But will it ? The most eager customers for the 
new grants (which will cover a third of the cost of improve- 
ments, leaving farmer or landlord to find the remaining 
two-thirds) are certain to be farmers who are already reason- 
ably efficient and progressive—and who really do not 
require an added incentive. Many small farmers will be 
unable or unwilling, particularly at present interest rates, 
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to find their share of the capital, while landlords may well 
be coy about their contribution until given back some 
freedom in their choice of tenants. The great bane of 
British agriculture—the factor which each year thwarts the 
attempt to make price guarantees more realistic—is the 
wide spread in efficiency between the best and the worst 
farmers. Mr Heathcoat-Amory’s present proposals seem 
more likely to widen this gap than diminish it. 

Secondly, it is clear that the new grants will stimulate 
the production of commodities already in surplus, such as 
milk and eggs. The Minister has rejected various sugges- 
tions for discriminating against particular branches of pro- 
duction—on the grounds that the effect on the farmers’ 
efficiency ought to be the sole criterion as to whether a grant 
is made. This sounds reasonable enough. It is, after all, 
just as important (or more so) to have more efficient milk 
producers as more efficient beef producers. But everything 
depends on how “ efficiency ” is interpreted. Does it imply 
the capacity to produce extra supplies profitably at present 
guaranteed prices, or to do so at prices which (in the case 
of the “surplus” commodities) are progressively reduced 
until supply is brought into balance with demand? The 
second test is the right one—but its application would rule 
out large numbers of small livestock producers utilising 
imported feedingstuffs, and would therefore smack too 
strongly of “ discrimination against the small man ” for the 
Ministry to dare to use it. 

Mr Heathcoat-Amory can make his scheme sensible only 
by converting it frankly into a plan for dealing with 
uneconomic farms. Grants might even be paid up to 50 
per cent in appropriate cases, subject to the requirement that 
whenever necessary uneconomic farms should be amalga- 
mated. These ideas have a place in the Minister’s present 
scheme—but their whole force is vitiated by its inclusion 
of all farms. It is no answer to point to the difficulties of 
selecting the right farms for treatment and of persuading 
farmers to co-operate ; Sweden and Denmark have suc- 
cessfully solved these problems and the English Ministry 
of Agriculture—in this as other matters—ought not to be 
too insular to learn from more successful competitors. By 
contrast, the Government’s present plan is yet another lazy 
and pointless agricultural subsidy: it looks like completely 
precluding uneconomic farms from getting either the 
amount of assistance or the kind of treatment they require. 


EAST AFRICA 





Older Than Adam 


T was only because Mr James Johnson was successful 
in the ballot for private members’ motions that the 
report of the Royal Commission on East Africa has been 
debated even within two years of its appearance. It must 
now be sadly recorded that the debate last Friday buried the 


-report so far as any real action on its recommendations are 


concerned. It is hard now to recollect the sense of urgency 
when the commission was set its task, and the high hopes 
that it might find a solution to the dangers inherent in the 
problems of population and land in East Africa, which had 
flamed into the Mau Mau revolt. The commission proposed 
a radical operation: that land should be taken out of politics 
and tribalism to become a commodity available for indivi- 
dual ownership, sale and collateral for loans. From this 
basic idea the commission developed its detailed proposals 
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to solve the political problems of the area by breaking down 
the barriers to an expanding economy. 

The governments of the territories did not like the 
radicalism of the proposals ; the Colonial Office was equally 
coy ; and clearly there is no greater liking for it from either 
party in the House of Commons, so far as may be judged 
from the speeches of those few members who stuck to the 
main point. There were obeisances to the commission for 
its work, but no belief in its basic findings; and Mr 
Profumo, for the British Government, pronounced its death 
knell in his cosy declaration that all the East African govern- 
ments concerned were in fact getting on very well with land 
registration—so far, that is, as individual tribes were ready 
for it. No doubt this is true ; but it will not generate the 
wind of economic freedom which the commission hoped 
might sweep through the territory, blowing away tribal 
divisions, suspicions and land reserves (including those 
round the White Highlands of Kenya) and turning African 
thoughts to the pursuit of wealth and betterment by 
individual effort and profit. Laisser-faire seems in fact to be 
too revolutionary a doctrine for those who today control 
territories many of whose most debilitating political and 

economic features would have been understandable to— 
and attacked by—Adam Smith back in 1776. The members 
of the royal commission must comfort themselves by 
reflecting that the report will at least become prescribed 
reading for African students of economics, who in time may 
become African Ministers of Agriculture, Land or Finance. 
Meanwhile, timorous MPs of both British parties remain 
one hundred and eighty years behind the times. 


JUGOSLAVIA AND RUSSIA 





Doves Over Belgrade 


OVES of peace are once more flying between Moscow 
D and Belgrade. Two weeks ago, Marshal Tito’s 65th 
birthday inspired a flock of friendly telegrams from all the 
communist parties of the Soviet block—with the exception 
of the Albanians, whose vendetta against the Jugoslav 
comrades is apparently too fierce to be turned on and off 
like a tap. And this week the second anniversary of the 
famous visit to Belgrade of Mr Khrushchev and Marshal 
Bulganin has been a peg on which to hang some unexcep- 
tionable sentiments about friendship. 

According to Marshal Tito, the initiative for this 
rapprochement came from the Jugoslav side. It has 


apparently met with a response from the Russian leaders ~ 


that must be all the more gratifying since Marshal Tito has 
not had to sacrifice either his pride or his principles. He 
has not retracted any of the tough things he was saying, 
only just over a month ago at Brioni, about the Soviet block’s 
propaganda campaign against Jugoslavia and the behaviour 
of the Soviet leaders. And in his recent interview with 
the editor of Politika he stated firmly that he was prepared 
to co-operate whenever possible “without forsaking our 
positions of principle.” The Jugoslavs will not abandon 
their good relations with the West ; and they remain con- 
vinced that the Hungarian revolt was primarily provoked 
not by counter-revolutionaries, but by the failure of the 
regime to respect the elementary rights of the people. 

In short, the Jugoslavs and the Russians appear to have 
agreed to live and let live. The advantages to Marshal Tito 
are clear. His relations with the Soviet block had 
deteriorated so much since he adopted an independent stand 
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on Hungary that he was beginning to be in danger of losing 
his cherished balance between east and west. The Russians, 
for their part, may reckon that the sooner the events of last 
October are forgotten, the better; to patch up relations 
with the Jugoslavs will help to draw a veil over them. 
Moreover, after all that has happened, Marshal Tito may 
well have lost his taste for encouraging the satellites to 
seek their own roads to socialism. 


INDONESIA 
| 


The ‘Concept’ Takes Shape 


R DJUANDA, the Indonesian prime minister, is working 
M hard to put President Sukarno’s new political 
“concept ” into effect, although he has not neglected more 
practical tasks. He has announced that a national advisory 
council—the main plank in Dr Sukarno’s plan for a “ guided 
democracy ”—would be formed, but it would not be a 
super-cabinet and the government would remain fully 
responsible to parliament. At first hearing, this sounds like 
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TRAINING THE ARMY 


That England should have an efficient standing army 

seems to be a point determined by the clear and 

conscious will, no less than by the most obvious and 
painfully experieced necessity of the country. That that 
army should be officered by thoroughly educated, and, if 
we may use the expression, keenly trained professional 
men, seems a condition absolutely necessary to an efficient 
army, though hitherto little understood, In point of fact, 
there is really no profession whatever, unless it be the 
clerical, for the large, thorough, and yet also strictly 
professional education of which, such grave reasons exist 
as may be shown in the case of military officers. In most 
other professions there is the stimulus of constant and 
close individual competition ; in all other professions— 
perhaps including even the navy—there is more regular 
and necessary work to keep the rust off professional habits 
and ability than in the profession of an officer in time of 
peace, . . . But being not only usually a profession of 
leisure, but a profession of leisurely command over an 
inferior social class, the reasons for providing as far as 
possible against a transformation of leisure into indolence 
or worse than indolence are indefinitely multiplied. And 
the only mode in which it is clearly competent to us to 
guard against this danger has hitherto been sadly 
neglected. For the Bar, for the Church, for the service of 
the State, and for Literature, we prepare men by plunging 
them early into stirring intellectual pursuits with still 
more stirring motives to pursue them. We give them at 
once a taste for culture and a habit of prosecuting these 
cultivating studies with all the eagerness of a profession, 
And yet in the one service of the State in which that 
culture is most socially needful and that rapidity of 
intellectual circulation in the greatest danger of decline, 
we have guarded against the possibility of an ordinary 


college life, substituted nothing of value in its place, and 
above all negleeted those healthy competitive influences 
which infuse alacrity, hope, and vigour into the somewhat 


depressing atmosphere of a profession which is most 
successful in its function when it has least to do. A 
standing army must always be in danger of becoming not 
only still but stagnant, By general briskness in the 


intellectual training, and the subsequent competition for 
distinctions of merit, the danger not only of intellectual 
stagnation, but of the moral degradation which so often 
accompanies it, must to a large extent be avoided. 
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a sizeable modification of the concept, but Dr Sukarno has 
never said that the government would cease to be responsible 
to parliament ; merely that it would have to take advice 
from the national council. Mr Djuanda’s comment therefore 
does nothing to allay the fears aroused by the president’s 
ideas. 

On a more practical plane, Mr Djuanda, who has been 
visiting some of the regions that have been defying central 
authority, said that the government was willing to meet the 
regions’ demands “as far as possible within the limit of 
state finances.” An emergency act on regional taxes had 
been passed, and two bills fixing the percentages of taxes, 
duties and excises allocated to the regions were being 
drafted ; a commission for autonomy and decentralisation 
would soon be set up. Although the government continues 
to proclaim the “ unitary” nature of the Indonesian state, 
it seems simultaneously to be groping towards a de 
facto federal structure not unlike the short-lived United 
States of Indonesia which the independence leaders have 
consistently reviled as a Dutch creation. 

The government’s power to carry out its plans remains 
in doubt, however. Under an army decree issued last week, 
two of the rebel commanders in the Celebes, Colonels 
Sumual and Sudirman, have been dismissed and are to be 
transferred elsewhere. It remains to be seen whether they 
will accept these orders after defying so many others. 


UNIONS 


Electric Sparks ' 


I’ was not at all a nice day by the sea for the leaders of 


the communist-dominated Electrical Trades Union last 
Monday. With an inkling, no doubt, of the public humilia- 
tion that was in store, it had been arranged that political 
questions should be discussed in private session. But after- 
wards Mr Foulkes, the president, and Mr Haxell, the general 
secretary, spoke to reporters. It appeared that the executive 
had been narrowly defeated on two important resolutions. 
The first expressed concern at the executive’s attitude 
towards the “ shooting down of workers at Poznan and its 
belated protest against the attempts of Russian troops to 
suppress the workers’ revolution in Hungary.” The second 
condemned the “ brutal attack ” of the Soviet armed forces 
on the Hungarian people and demanded their withdrawal 
unless their presence was agreed by a government freely 
elected by Hungarians. The executive’s amendment seek- 
ing approval of its statement on Hungary last December 
(good party stuff) was defeated. 

The flap into which these decisions threw the ETU 
leaders must be judged from the fact that next day Mr 
Foulkes denied that he had told the press the facts that had 
been printed by the newspapers. The well-known technique 
of blaming the reporters when in difficulties has been carried 
to a fine art by the ETU. (It is one of the few unions that 
maintains a press office, though not for the purpose of telling 
the press anything.) The technique was continued on 
Tuesday when Mr Foulkes embarked on a tirade against 
the newspapers for their account of the closing down of the 
ETU indoctrination centre at Esher: he says it is not to be 
closed, but only to be put in mothballs. He was defending 
himself here against a burgeoning feeling, expressed in one 
resolution, that the union should stop squandering its 
depleted resources on non-industrial activities. 

It would be rash to say that the communist grip is now 
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slipping from this union. One difficulty is that in indus- 
trial matters communism can still be made to seem indistin- 
guishable from militant—and cynical—unionism of the old 
school. Mr Foulkes was heard by his conference with 
approval when he condemned the wage standstill agreement 
accepted by the engineering workers, which affects electri- 
cians in engineering firms. Although the agreement has been 
signed in its name, the ETU seems blithely prepared to 
break it in certain circumstances. Another difficulty 
is the mode of elections in communist-influenced unions. 
The election of an anti-communist to the executive 
of the Amalgamated Union of Foundry-workers has 
just been declared void, and a new election ordered ; 
the anti-communist organisation called Iris had _indi- 
cated the man whom it considered to be the best candidate, 
and this was held to constitute “interference by an 
outside body.” But Mr Foulkes’s troubles this week, 
following upon the upheaval in the Fire Brigades Union and 
other rumblings, are indicative of a trend. The Hungarian 
workers who died in the October rising have opened the eyes 
of some trade unionists here as no one else could have done. 


INDO-CHINA 





Setbacks for Laos 


HE return of Prince Katay Sasorith to the premiership 
:% of Laos is welcomed in London and Washington, 
where it is recognised that he is less likely than his prede- 
cessor, Prince Souvanna Phouma, to make a bad bargain 
with the communist-controlled Pathet Lao movement. But 
it must be admitted that his return marks the government’s 
failure to make good the agreement with the Pathet Lao 
announced on New Year’s eve. A solution to the problem 
set by the Pathet Lao’s illegal control over two of the 
northern provinces now seems as remote as ever. 

The rock on which all this year’s negotiations have 
foundered is the provision in the agreement for the early 
formation of a “ government of national union.” _ Prince 
Souvanna Phouma’s uphill task has been to “sell” the 
inclusion of Pathet Lao ministers in the cabinet before 
further general elections are held, to deputies sceptical of 
the value of assurances given by his half-brother, Prince 
Souvanna Vong, the Pathet Lao leader. 

There have been minor differences of opinion between 
the three western powers specially interested in Laos— 
France ; Britain, which shared the chairmanship of the 
1954 Geneva conference ; and the United States, which 
subsidises the kingdom’s budget. But on April 24th, all 
three issued Notes reaffirming their interest in the independ- 
ence of Laos and emphasising the right of the government 
in Vientiane to establish its authority over the whole of the 
country. 

These Notes were bitterly resented on the communist 
side, and Souvanna Vong complained of American “ inter- 
ference.” Souvanna Phouma was forced to resign on May 
28th when the national assembly, in a secret ballot, voted 
13 to II against continuing the negotiations, after the Pathet 
Lao had insisted that the government should accept aid 
from China as well as from the West. Prince Katay’s task 
is likely to be made more difficult by the return of the aged 
rebel Prince Pethsarath, after many years’ exile in Siam. 
Pethsarath, who has been given back his old title of viceroy, 
is the object of much praise from Hanoi radio, and has lately 
visited the communist-held provinces. 
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LETTERS 








Egypt’s Empire Builders 


Sir—I write to make known the point 
of view of a person who is directly 
related to the problem which your article 
of April 27th presumes to tackle :— 

1. The Arab nationalist movement is 
much older than the Egyptian revolu- 
tion. It was deeply rooted in different 
parts of the Arab world long before it 
became the declared policy of the 
Egyptian government. The movement 
comes from within the nation, and is 
not, as the writer of the article insinuates, 
a destructive spirit conjured by Abdul- 
Nasser and his men. 

2. Those who believe in this move- 
ment look upon the present political 
boundaries as having been delineated to 
serve the convenience of the western 
powers. These boundaries are not 
viewed as obstacles in the way of the 
pan-Arab movement and one’s loyalty 
to one’s state is not incongruous with 
the belief in a greater Arab nation. It 
is on the contrary believed that the 
interests of one Arab state are insepar- 
able from those of another and that there 
is a common cause in whose pursuance 
political boundaries are transcended. 

3. The Egyptian government does 
not pay the salary of any seconded 
teacher ; the government of Kuwait, for 
instance, pays the whole salary as the 
teacher is considered to be in the ser- 
vice of the government of Kuwait ; and 
Egypt cannot be spoken of as being too 
eager to send teachers abroad as we are 
rarely given the numbers we need. 

4. Teachers in Kuwait, irrespective 
of their country of origin, have been 
careful to observe and respect the local 
traditions and institutions of the coun- 
try ; their behaviour from the point of 
view of a Kuwaiti has been exemplary. 

5. The writer says that schools should 
not be built in, say, Kuwait unless there 


are enough Kuwaiti teachers to staff — 


them, and adds that the Kuwaitis are 
not keen on teaching and that the 
numbers of the Kuwaiti teachers are on 
the decrease. It follows, according to 
this remarkable reasoning, that Kuwait 
should indefinitely stop building schools, 
in spite of her tremendous income from 
oil. How can we ever get out of this 
vicious circle except by inviting teachers 
from the Arab countries to start supply- 
ing professional men ? * 

6. The writer does not seem to be 
aware, moreover, that the educational 
authorities in this part of the world are 
alive to the need for having primary 
school teachers who were brought up 
and educated in the same environment 
as the children. In Kuwait, for instance, 
all means to make the profession as 
lucrative and attractive as possible to 
Kuwaitis have been followed: they are 
paid higher salaries than non-Kuwaitis 


with the same qualifications, they have 
opportunities to get quick promotion and 
scholarships for higher studies abroad. 

The writer’s suggestion of establish- 
ing an institute in the Lebanon for 
training teachers is extremely naive. 
Why Lebanon in particular? The 
American University was founded in 
Beirut almost a century ago and many of 
the teachers whose ideas the writer con- 
siders objectionable are graduates of that 
university. 

7. Some of the sheikhs in the Trucial 
Coast of Oman who—on financial 
grounds—cannot afford to build their 
own schools have approached the 
government of Kuwait to help them in 
that respect. Three such schools are at 
present run by the Kuwaiti Department 
of Education there, and the sheikhs—far 
from seeing in these schools a threat to 
their existence and interests—are de- 
manding that more of them be opened. 

8. The school children of Qatar 
who acted the short play which the 
writer saw were actually giving an outlet 
in their primitive way to a true feeling 
in the minds of the Arab masses towards 
Israel. 

The article, as a whole, was bitterly 
reminiscent of the humbug that we used 
to hear during the recent crisis in the 
Middle East, when Abdul-Nasser was 
one day spoken of as a new Hitler, and 
the next as a communist or fellow- 
traveller ; or when an attack upon Egypt 
was depicted as an attempt to protect 
the Suez Canal against other invaders, 
and in the next breath spoken of as an 
operation to foil-a plot to seize power in 
the Middle East. Are you attempting 
to.sow discord among the Arab states 
by following the same methods?—Yours 
faithfully, ABDUL-Aziz HUSSAIN 
Education Department, Kuwait 


India’s Crisis of 
Ambition 


Sir—The articles in your issue of June 
1st, called “ India’s Crisis of Ambition ” 
and “ What is Pakistan to be? ” respec- 
tively, show that both countries are in 
a state of crisis, although for very 
different reasons. Curiously enough, 
however, there is a problem common to 
both countries for which a solution 
might do more than any other single 
factor to initiate trends in the desired 
directions. That problem is to secure 
an agreed solution for Kashmir. 

India cannot find the capital needed to 
complete her second plan in the five- 
year period. A reduction in the targets 
or an extension of the period would 
inevitably lead (inter alia) to increased 
unemployment, with disastrous economic 
and probably political results. She 
needs more capital from both domestic 
and overseas sources. Domestically a 
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reduction in expenditure (i.e. on defence) 
would help more than an equivalent 
increase in taxation, whilst the improve- 
ment in international prestige and credit- 
worthiness that would follow from agree- 
ment on Kashmir would greatly assist 
to secure capital from abroad. 

Your article on Pakistan cites two 
“fears” as the main obstacles to 
advance, of which one is fear of India. 
“Pakistan is hypnotised by the threat 
of India, not only in Kashmir but along 
all its borders.” This fear would be 
removed, in due course, not only in 
Kashmir, by agreement on Kashmir. 

May I once more plead for serious 
consideration of the suggestion put for- 
ward in my letter published in your 
issue of May 25th, that Kashmir should 
federate with both India and Pakistan ? 
—Yours faithfully, VERA ANSTEY 
University of London 


Nasser Gets His Dues 


Sir—As you talk about “a_ baffling 
quality of innocence,” which had 
‘enabled “the remaining partisans of 
last autumn’s military adventure” to 
contrive not to see the facts, may I draw 
your attention to Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
recent speech in the House of 
Commons? He said: There was a 
common command of the armies of 
Syria, Jordan and Egypt. There were 
Russian technicians in Egypt capable of 
manning the Egyptian air force, and 
other arms. Every one of them knew 
that this dangerous situation might 
degenerate into a major war. This, he 
said, “ was the real issue,” transcending 
that of the canal, and it is indeed strange 
that you do not as much as men- 
tion it. It is, I hope, the result of 
innocence, but to an old reader it is 
certainly baffling—yYours faithfully, 

DESMOND ALLHUSEN 
‘Beaminster, Dorset 


Still Too Old at Forty 


Smr—Government spokesmen have ex- 
pressed their belief in an “ opportunity 
state,” and presumably we are supposed 
to be living in one. The experiences 
of some of us, however, lead to rather 
different conclusions. How many oppor- 
tunities are there for the unemployed 
person of middle age ? 

I was in my early fifties when, at the 
end of 1954, I lost my job owing to a 
long illness due to coronary heart 
trouble. Having recovered from this, I 
found that the only jobs available were 
short-term ones, and one was very lucky 
even to get one of these. 

Part of the difficulty seems to be that 
entry into a superannuation scheme is 
impossible over-a certain age. Whatever 
the reason, a person who loses his 
job late in life often finds there is 
no longer any hope of security. For the 
young there is everything; the older 
people are not even allowed to compete 
with the young on the same terms.— 
Yours faithfully, J. C. 
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Two Marshals 


By Command of the Emperor: A 
Life of Marshal Berthier 


By S. J. Watson. 
The Bodley Head. 236 pages. 25s. 


The Trial of Marshal Ney 


By Harold Kurtz. 
Hamish Hamilton. 335 pages. 25s. 


GC little more than a walking-on 
part in “The Dynasts,” though 
Hardy puts his Ulm campaign directives 
into blank verse ; presented as an appre- 
hensive, niail-biting amanuensis § in 
Britten Austin’s “ Road to Glory ” ; dis- 
missed by Macdonell as a desk-soldier 
who “failed to grasp the vaguest 
elements of Napoleonic strategy”, and 
by Colonel Vachée as a talented super- 
visor of “ copyists ”—Marshal Alexandre 
Berthier, Prince of Neuchatel and of 
Wagram, at last receives his due in this 
book. It deserves study at Camberley 
and Sandhurst and by every lecturer and 
writer on Napoleon. In a sense, Ber- 


thier’s reputation needs revision more | 


than Carnot’s, whose life by Major 
Watson was published in 1955, for 
Carnot is renowned as the forger of 
Napoleon’s thunderbolts, whereas Ber- 
thier has seldom been credited with any 
say in their use or direction. 

Major Watson’s narrative, unencum- 
bered by military jargon, marches briskly 
along like the Revolutionary armies, 
weighted only with the bare necessities 
of its campaigns: enough political his- 
tory to explain (if not excuse) Napoleon’s 
war aims, and simple maps containing 
all strategically important features and 
places. There are no diagrams, for 
Berthier was not concerned with tactics ; 
although if involved in fighting he 
showed courage, an “eye for country ” 
and decisive leadership, qualities unfairly 
disallowed by his detractors. 

Berthier, born sixteen years before 
Bonaparte, was the son of the Director 
of Military Survey under Louis XV and 
XVI. He was commissioned as a topo- 
graphical engineer in 1769. Attached in 
turn to infantry and dragoons and to 
Rochambeau’s staff in the American War 
of Independence, he acquired an appre- 
ciation of the needs and functions of 
different arms during the important 
pre-Revolutionary period of the French 
Army’s renaissance. He showed out- 
Standing ability as a staff officer while 
Bonaparte was still unknown. He wrote 
in 1787 a manual on the functions and 
duties of the staff, and Major Watson 
regards him as the creator of the opera- 
tional machine which, electrified by the 
dynamism of Bonaparte, drove the army 


of Italy, and later of the Empire, to 
victory. 


The book’s title is well chosen: in his 
dealings with the jealously competitive 
Marshals, Berthier’s cautious insistence 
that he was only the Emperor’s mouth- 
piece resulted in Napoleon’s claiming 
credit for everything that went right and 
letting his chief-of-staff take the blame 
for what went wrong. Yet Major 
Watson ascribes much of the speed of 
the Italian campaign of 1796 to the work 
done by Berthier before Bonaparte 
assumed command. Berthier was not 
only a first-class organiser of recruit- 
ment and training but, on Major 
Watson’s evidence, may also have 
originated the “ general ideas” of the 
Montenotte and (four years later) 
Marengo campaigns. His self-effacing 
loyalty silently covered the Emperor’s 
mistakes in the Jena-Auerstadt battles, 
but lessened his own reputation as an 
army commander while he struggled to 
correct the errors of Napoleon’s attempt 
to control by semaphore signals from 
Paris the movements of troops in the 
prelude to Eckmiihl. He was no “ yes- 
man”; he advised against the tactical 
recklessness which crowded the army 
into Lobau, and it was largely due to 
him that the Wagram campaign ended 
without disaster. 

Berthier’s loyalty to the Emperor was 
severely tested but unbroken between 
1809 and 1814; but his personal regard 
for the man ended when Napoleon 
callously threatened to deport Madame 
Visconti, to whom Berthier had been 
constant for ten years, and insisted on 
his marrying a Bavarian princess. But 
loyalty was Berthier’s strongest virtue ; 
and his devotion to duty was unaffected 
by political careerism or ideology. He 
had served France faithfully and 
efficiently under Louis XVI, Lafayette, 
the Committee of Public Safety (despite 
the terrorists’ suspicion .of regular 
officers) and Bonaparte; after the 
imperial abdication at Fontainebleau he 
regarded Louis XVIII as the rightful 
ruler of France, and his allegiance was 
unshaken by a personal appeal from 
Napoleon in 1815. When the King 
withdrew to Belgium Berthier obtained 
permission to retire with his wife to 
Bavaria, where he died, following a fall 
from a window shortly before Waterloo. 
Major Watson is satisfied that sensa- 
tional rumours of suicide or assassina- 
tion were completely groundless. 
Berthier was sixty-two and had recently 
suffered from giddiness undoubtedly 
caused by high blood pressure: he was 
the victim not of an unresolved moral 
conflict, but of physical stress due to 
years of strain. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be 
said of Marshal Ney; and though Mr 
Kurtz’s book illuminates the motives of 
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those who condemned “the bravest of 
the brave” to face a firing squad, it 
leaves one feeling that he was, in a 
sense, his own executioner. A _ great 
warrior, he nevertheless lacked Berthier’s 
mental clarity and strength. His instinc- 
tive military reactions were quickened 
by a fearless spirit which inspired his 
men to face hopeless odds; but the 
superb soldier of Yvon’s painting, 
“ Covering the retreat in 1812,” became 
a bewildered neurotic faced with the 
choice between his old and new masters 
in 1815. When, after feverish vacilla- 
tion, he deserted the Bourbons Napoleon 
thought him deranged, and hesitated to 
give him any command till the eve of 
the Waterloo campaign, in which even 
Ney’s heroism could not redeem tactics 
so reckless that the obscurity of the 
orders he received from the Emperor 
does not explain them. 

But  Ney’s equally incompetent 
political tactics and the “treason” into 
which he drifted do not excuse the 
frenzied rancour of the “ultras” who 
hounded him to death, and Mr Kurtz’s 
condemnation of their vindictive folly is 
fairer than his .criticism of the British 
Government. It is unhistorical to ignore 
the strong political reasons for Liver- 
pool’s refusal to defy the Allies and 
undermine the dynasty they had 
restored, and for Wellington’s reluctance 
to disobey his instructions by interven- 
ing on Ney’s behalf. Moreover, as Mr 
Kurtz admits, it was symptomatic of the 
Marshal’s mental confusion that he 
refused to be tried by a court martial, 
which would almost certainly have 
acquitted him, and insisted on trial by 
“his peers,” who assembled in the 
atmosphere of a “White Terror.” In 
such a situation neither the factious 
clamour of the Holland House Whigs 
nor the quixotic rescue plot of some 
eccentric Britons in Paris could save the 
prisoner ; and it is perhaps significant 
that after the verdict he prepared for 
and met his end with admirable calm. 


Books and Bookmaking 
The Book World Today 


Edited by John Hampden. 
Allen and Unwin. 278 pages, 21s. 


la is over twenty years since a sym- 
posium, of this authority, on the pro- 
duction of books was published. In this 
entirely new successor to “The Book 
World” Mr Hampden has mustered a 
formidable batting list of publishers, 
booksellers, librarians and authors to 
state, often with an agreeable disunity, 
their views on the state of the nation 
as far as books are concerned. Some of 
the contributions are of the first order, 
notably Mr Walter Allen writing as an 
author and Mr W. G. Taylor on general 
publishing, and a few are rather less 
good than one would expect from the 
author or than the subject is worth. 
Educational publishing receives slen- 
der mention and Mr Donne-Smith is 
wildly off the beam when he attacks the 
public libraries for supplying popular 
fiction. It is; after all, a canon of 
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librarianship that the seeker of 
“westerns” may be lured to more 
serious reading if both are supplied. 
The book also contains a serious omis- 
sion. Much is said about writing, pub- 
licity, distribution, but although Mr 
David Bland writes well on book pro- 
duction he is writing from the pub- 
lishers’ point of view and not from the 
printers’, It would have been interesting 
to read the views of a practising printer 
on both publishers and authors and to 
have had some harder hitting at the 
printers than any contributor has dared. 
It is common knowledge that the re- 
strictive practices in the printing trade 
are one of the biggest single factors 
which delay the production and increase 
the cost of books. Literary gentlemen 
should not be too fastidious to ignore 
this solid truth: it is intensely relevant 
to the future of what is still the most 
important civilising influence of our 
time. 


Grief Writ Large 
Left over Life to Kill 


By Caitlin Thomas. 


Putnam. 240 pages. 18s. 


XTRACTS from this book by the widow 
E of Dylan Thomas have been appear- 
ing serially in The Observer. These 
may have given readers the impression 
that the poet is its central figure. This 
is not so. The pages with the widest 
general interest are naturally those which 
deal with someone well on his way to 
becoming a legendary figure, le Villon 
de nos jours. But the bulk of the book, 
written in a vehement pseudo-Dylan 
style, is concerned with Caitlin Thomas 
herself. : 

It is largely an account of her winter’s 
sojourn on a mining island off the coast 
of Italy, where she went with her 
youngest child after the death of her 
husband, ostensibly to recuperate. 
Unable to help herself, unwilling to 
accept help from others, nothing that 
happened to her there really reduced 
her acute sense of deprivation, though 
she took various and violent means to 
deaden the ache. 

It is a squalid story, and she makes 
no attempt whatever to sentimentalise 
it. There is a good deal of tough 
humour in the book, and its main merit 
is its honesty. But one soon begins to 
long for a moment of reticence, an occa- 
sional brief tribute to decency ; never 
more than when she casually quotes, 
from a letter that she carries with her, 
a profoundly moving avowal of love 
from husband to wife. 

There is a medieval treatise about 
the Remorse of Conscience whose vivid 
title, in modernised spelling, is “The 
Again-bite of Inwit.” Some odd asso- 
ciation brought it to mind during the 
reading of this book, superficially so 
extremely unedifying. Mrs Thomas has 
plenty of inwit, and it gnaws at her most 
cruelly. It is not self-pity so much as 
self-disgust that seems to have driven 
her to write this outburst of autobio- 
graphy; plus, perhaps, the temptation 
to cash in on the publicity attaching to 
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the very name of Dylan Thomas. But 
essentially these clamorous pages are 
the articulate equivalent of a scream of 
pain and frustration.. People who can 
look appreciatively at the canvases of 
Francis Bacon and not turn shuddering 
from his frantic, flayed, disintegrating 
images may be able to relish the exhi- 
bitionism of Caitlin Thomas. 


At the Court of King James 


The Lion and the Throne: The Life 
and Times of Sir Edward Coke 
1552-1634 


By Catherine Drinker Bowen. 
Hamish Hamilton. 545 pages. 42s. 


The Life of Sir John Eliot 1592-1632 


By Harold Hulme. 
Allen and Unwin. 423 pages. 35s. 


” 1606, as Maitland pointed out, Coke 
was settling the first charter of Vir- 
ginia ; and the appearance of these two 
biographies by American scholars re- 
minds us that the story of the parlia- 
mentary opposition to the Crown in the 
early seventeenth century belongs as 
much to American as to English history. 
In that opposition Sir John Eliot was the 
fervent orator, who knew how to raise 
the emotional temper of the Commons ; 
and his death in the Tower made him a 
martyr for the cause of parliamentary 
privilege. But it was the common 
lawyers who were the architects of vic- 
tory, and of these the greatest, alike for 
his work as a lawyer and as a political 
leader, was Sir Edward Coke. 

Much of the interest of Coke’s career 
lies in its apparent inconsistency. As 
attorney-general under Elizabeth and 
James he accepted the wide discretionary 
powers claimed by the Crown, 
authorised the use of torture and was 
the savage prosecutor of Essex and of 
Raleigh. Yet he became the upholder 
of the integrity of the law and the most 
dangerous opponent of the monarchy. 
And his Reports, enshrining and per- 
petuating the learning of the common 
law, drew from his enemy, Bacon, the 
tribute that without them “the law by 
this time had almost been like a ship 
without ballast.” Mrs. Bowen, the 
author of “Yankee from Olympus,” 
finds it surprising that so few bio- 
graphies of Coke have been attempted ; 
yet the combination of legal knowledge 
and historical skill demanded might have 
daunted even Maitland, She has con- 
tented herself with aiming at “ intro- 
duction, evocation,” and tells us that 
she has always found “the narrative 
method more persuasive.” This concern 
with persuasion seems unnecessary, since 
she inflates into 460 pages of narrative 
the view of Coke which Sir William 
Holdsworth gave in 70 pages. Mrs. 
Bowen has shown great industry, com- 
bines vivacity with shrewdness and 
possesses insight into personality; but 
the gushing tone and often speculative 
evocation are out of place in a life of 
this great lawyer and astute politician. 
Of Coke’s Institutes she remarks that his 
only fear was that he might leave some- 
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thing out; and as a biographer she 
seems to share this fear. Yet she omits 
to mention the help Coke gave the 
Crown in the case of Goodwin versus 
Fortescue, or to discuss the part he 
played in disinterring the weapon of 
impeachment which terrorised the 
ministers of the Stuarts. 

In contrast Professor Hulme’s de- 
finitive biography of Sir John Eliot is 
almost antiseptic in its treatment. His 
book replaces the two volumes of hagio- 
graphy by Forster, who certainly dis- 
torted evidence and may even have 
fabricated it. Mr Hulme has no illusions 
about Eliot. Originally the client of 
Buckingham, Eliot showed himself little 
more honest as vice-admiral of Devon 
than most office-holders of the time. 
But Eliot was too independent to be a 
client for long ; and he retained profits 
he should have shared with Bucking- 
ham. In 1626 he was the most savage 
of Buckingham’s opponents. But the 
hold of this “ sharp-tongued, loquacious 
idealist” on the Commons was never 
secure. He talked too much; he was 
easily diverted to minor issues ; and he 
was bored by the common lawyers. Yet 
it was Coke’s learning and adroitness 
that secured the Petition of Right, while 
Eliot’s rancorous intransigence brought 
the dissolution of 1629 and his own 
imprisonment. Mr MHulme’s careful 
scholarship demands close attention from 
the reader, and he keeps the temperature 
low, even when dealing with the im- 
peachment of Buckingham. There is a 
fascinating chapter on the elections in 
Cornwall in 1628, when Eliot was elected 
despite the tactics of Buckingham’s 
henchman in the West. If Mr Hulme 
renounces the temptation to dramatise 
his account, he has closed the chapter on 
Eliot, whereas the great Sir Edward 
Coke still awaits his biographer. 


Zero’s Hour 


Zero! The Story of the $apanese 
Navy Air Force 1937-1945. 


By Masatake Okumiya and Jiro Hori- 
koshi with Martin Caidin. 
Cassell. 383 pages. 30s. 


_— half-way through this book the 
authors remark that “the greatest 
single factor” in the early Japanese 
successes against the British and 
American navies . . . “ was the superior 
performance of the Zero fighter.” 
Obviously that statement is an over- 
simplification, since many other factors— 
such as Britain’s under-estimation of the 
Japanese navy’s proficiency and prowess 
and misreading of Japan’s strategic inten- 
tions—contributed more to the débiacle 
of 1941-42 than any single enemy 
weapon. Nevertheless, the Zero was 
a remarkably successful fighter, and 
it was not outclassed until the Lockheed 
Lightning and the Grumman Hellcat 
tilted the scales in 1943. 

But if the Japanese naval fighter pilots 
and their Zeros are the chief heroes of 
the book, it is also one of the best 
accounts of the war in the Pacific so fat 
published. The authors, who are by theif 
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service and experience well qualified to 
write on the subject, tell their story with 
an attractive directness, and _ their 
American collaborator has used their 
knowledge to build up what is in fact an 
authoritative contribution to the enemy’s 
war history. Thus we here learn as much 
as we are ever likely to know about 
events on the other side of the hill in the 
sinking of the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse, in the foray into the Indian 
Ocean in April, 1942, and in the many 
encounters with the American carrier- 
borne aircraft by which the Japanese 
navy’s offensive power was finally 
destroyed. 

It is a great pity that so little attention 
has been paid to the Pacific war in this 
country, for it is rich in strategic and 
tactical lessons. Thus we have never 
really asked ourselves how it came to 
pass that in the prewar Royal Navy the 
Fleet Air Arm was not recognised to be 
the spearhead of modern maritime 
power, as in the Japanese and American 
navies. A heavy price was exacted for 
the conservatism which seems to have 
been chiefly responsible for that mis- 
judgment. Of course in due time the 
Japanese made their errors too ; and they 
are here set out with commendable 
candour. Light is also thrown on many 
previously obscure points. For instance 
we are told that foreknowledge of the 
Japanese movement towards Midway 
and the interception of Admiral Yama- 
moto’s aircraft in the Solomons both 
came about through decryption of enemy 
signals by the Americans—a matter on 
which official Allied histories have been 
too discreetly silent. 

It is a measure of the book’s success 
that the reader shares with his erstwhile 
enemies the sufferings of the Japanese 
navy as the end approaches. No fewer 
than 2,363 of that service’s aircraft took 
off on Kamikaze flights in the final phase, 
and it is the authors’ opinion that the two 
atomic bombs only provided a means of 


ending the war without “losing face.” . 


The book is made all the more valuable 
by tables setting out, for instance, the 
whole Japanese aircraft carrier strength ; 
and a most useful appendix on aircraft 
types and performance will help to 
remove the lay reader’s difficulty in 
remembering what were, for instance, a 
“Betty” and a “ Kate.” 


The Rational Monad 


Bertrand Russell: The Passionate 
Sceptic 

By Alan Wood. 

Allen and Unwin. 249 pages. 21s. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL’s colourful and 

brilliant life makes a wonderful 
subject for a biographer. Mr ‘Wood, 
who is both a philosopher and a 
journalist, has done a very competent job 
on it. He shows insight into Russell’s 
greatness as a philosopher, even to the 
extent of giving a simple and accurate 
account of his great contribution to 
philosophy—the theory of descriptions ; 
and he links Russell’s philosophy, which 
he obviously admires, with his social 
Setting and his personal preoccupations. 
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One of the keys to Russell’s social 
setting is that he had a small but suffi- 
cient independent income. The import- 
ance of this is brought out by Mr 
Wood: “In fact almost all the great 
philosophical advances of this epoch 
came from men who did not have to 
work for a living: this applied to Moore 
and Wittgenstein as well.” This social 
disengagement owas enhanced by 
Russell’s lack of permanent commitment 
to any academic institution. After the 
1914-18 war he said “I foresee a rather 
delightful career as a free-lance philo- 
sopher like Abelard.” Russell had 
lacked personal involvement ever since 
his childhood; he was a_ precocious 
recluse brought up by his grandparents, 
emerging only when he had to go to a 
crammer to learn enough classics to get 
him to Cambridge. This sense of isola- 
tion appeared in his peculiarly individual 
approach to society, whose irrational 
traditions and processes he never 
properly understood. It gave him, too, 
a craving for affection and a longing to 
belong to a crowd. He was, therefore, 
at his best as a political commentator 
when he was alone, and at his worst as 
a member of one of the many progressive 
movements to which he belonged during 
the two wars. This atomic indi- 
vidualism appeared in the enthusiasm 
with which he adopted neutral monism 
—the view that minds and physical 
objects are constructed out of individual 
experiences—and in the brilliance with 
which he expounded Leibniz’s philo- 
sophy of the monad, which many 
modern philosophers regard as Russell’s 
best book. The monadic picture of 
Russell becomes rather blurred as his 
energy flowed into social movements. 
There is, for instance the pathetic pic- 
ture of him feverishly writing popular 
books to save the finances of the school 
run by his second wife. 

Bertrand Russell’s main driving force 
has been his rigorous quest for certainty. 
At the age of eleven he doubted Euclid’s 
axioms, a doubt which led to his 
magnum opus—‘ Principia Mathe- 
matica”—when he was thirty-eight ; at 
the age of sixty-eight, in his “ Inquiry 
into Meaning and Truth,” he was still 
trying to find a set of “basic proposi- 
tions ” which would give some substitute 
for certainty ; and at the age of seventy- 
six, in his “Human Knowledge,” he 
tried to make explicit the undemon- 
strable basic postulates which an 
empiricist must take for granted. He 
has never been satisfied with doubt. At 
the age of five he asked his Aunt Agatha 
“Do limpets think ?” “I don’t know,” 
she replied. “Then you must learn,” 
said Russell. This search for perfection, 
for a secure resting place, led him both 
to China and to Russia to find out for 
himself about these developing civilisa- 
tions. The Victorian belief in progress 
goaded him on in his quest ; but he was 
always disappointed when he got there— 
as he was in matrimony. He was never 
really satisfied with his views on ethics 
either: for instance, his subjectivism, 
which led him to analyse his judgment 
that Nazis were wicked into the state- 
ment that he just did not like them. 

For Bertrand Russell is a great 
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humanist. Suffering appals him ; cruelty 
has always given rise to his passionate 
indignation. But he worries because 
he cannot justify his feelings. It is a pity 
that his seeming dislike of Kant and of 
post-Russellian philosophy have pre- 
vented his re-examination of the con- 
nection between morality and the use of 
reason, in which he has probably not 
met his equal. 


Extraordinary Mission 
The Lost Opportunity 


By Alexandre Cretzianu. 
Cape. 188 pages. 18s. 


R CRETZIANU has written an accurate 
book, which is readable notwith- 
standing his curious use of the word 
ambient as a noun and a few other 
eccentricities of the kind. In Septem- 
ber, 1943, he was sent to Turkey as 
the emissary of the anti-Axis opposition 
in Roumania but with the sanction of 
the two Antonescus, the Marshal and 
his foreign Minister, Mihai. This was 
a remarkable consignment, for to be 
sent to a neutral country like Turkey 
meant of course that he was to seek 
contact and reconciliation with the 
Allies—the Western Allies only—by the 
wish both of Maniu and Bratianu as of 
Hitler’s former friend, the Conducator. 
Apart from describing this extra- 
ordinary mission and apart from stating 
the fact that Prince Stirbey, who was 
sent as a special envoy to the Allies 
early in the following year, was his 
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uncle, Mr Cretzianu has nothing to tell 
us that we did not already know. It is 
a melancholy byword by now that the 
opportunity was lost of attacking Ger- 
many in the Balkans and thus saving 
the Balkan countries from Russia, while 
it has long been evident, as Mr Cret- 
zianu emphasises, that the Allied in- 
vasion of the south of France was to all 
intents and purposes superfluous. What 
he fails to make sufficiently clear is that 
Hitler was frantically afraid of the Allied 
attack upon the Balkan peninsula which 
Churchill had projected; this fact 
should have pointed the moral of Mr 
Cretzianu’s story and adorned his tale. 
His account of Maniu’s activities during 
the war is of value. In his concluding 
chapter, which is otherwise repetitive, 
he suggests ‘that if the Western Allies 
had found themselves unable to liberate 
all the countries now dominated by 
Russia. they might yet have assured 
“some system of joint occupation in 
each and every one of them on the 
Austrian model.” In view of Austria’s 
exceedingly successful handling of the 
Russians since the State Treaty restored 
its independence, this possibility be- 
comes almost unbearably tantalising. 
The attitude of several leading 
Turkish diplomats during the war is 
well illustrated by Mr Cretzianu. It 
may be summed up in the words he 
quotes : —“* We don’t want to risk having 
Hitler seize the Straits if the only 
prospect is liberation by Stalin.” 


To Moscow—And Back 
Seven Roads to Moscow 


By W. G. F. Jackson. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 344 pages. 30s. 


HE title is a misnomer. The first four 

roads are so lost in time that they 
provide no foundation for military 
analysis. And this is a book of military 
analysis. Logical and convincing, amply 
illustrated with good maps and embel- 
lished by a neat use of analogy and 
metaphor, it reveals the mind of a highly 
trained and thoughtful staff officer at its 
best. But the title should be “ Three 
Roads to Moscow,” for in effect the book 
is an extended study of the invasions of 
Russia by Charles XII of Sweden, by 
Napoleon and by Hitler. All failed. 

Space and time brought the invaders 
to military defeat. Space and time 
allowed the Russians to build up their 
reserves for the inevitable counter- 
offensive. The invasions failed, too, 
because of the lack of a clear political 
objective. To Charles war in itself— 
the excitement of the march, the camp 
and the battle—seemed to be sufficient. 
Tactically superior, as all the invaders 
were at the beginning, he swerved south 
from Moscow, seeking but failing to find 
a strong alliance with the Cossacks of 
the Ukraine, to be defeated by Peter at 
Poltava. 

Napoleon, too, sought to crush the 
Russians in battle. He failed to do so in 
the frontier lands, and when at last the 
set piece battle was fought at Borodino 
his army, worn down in the long 
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approach march, was not strong enough 
to annihilate the enemy. It was strong 
enough to occupy Moscow—the emptiest 
of all triumphs with a growing Russian 
army still in the field and the Tsarist 
Government still in being. There, 
Napoleon did not—perhaps he dared not 
—seek the political decision which his 
military genius and his armies had 
failed to give him ; he did not proclaim 
the emancipation of the Russian serfs. 
Then inexorably came the long horror 
of the retreat. The Russian armies were 
curiously reluctant to close the trap. 
The name of Napoleon still had its awe. 
But they did not have to do so. The 
plains and the snows killed as finally as 
the armies would have done. 

Hitler’s armies, relying on long-range 
Panzer tactics, did succeed in bringing 
the Russians to battle and to defeat in 
the frontier zones. They overran the 
Ukraine, but they failed to capture 
Leningrad and Moscow. The winter 
had come and the balance shifted deci- 
sively from the tank to the reinforced 
Russian infantry. Space and time 
defeated the Germans, just as they had 
defeated the French. The Germans, too, 
contributed to their own defeat by 
havering between military objectives. 
Their final effort was split between two 
objectives—Stalingrad and the Cau- 
casus—and it came too late: Russia 
could then bring its economic and mili- 
tary reserves up into the battleline. 
Politically, the German strategy _was 
inept, compounded of nothing more 
than conquest, destruction and terrorism. 

The course of these three campaigns 
and the reasons for their failure are 
examined in detail by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jackson. His conclusion is 
negative: “the only lasting road to 
Moscow was the Viking road that pro- 
vided the constructive services which the 
Russian people themselves wanted, and 
for which they themselves asked. Let 
us hope that no one will be tempted to 
emulate Charles, Napoleon or Hitler in 
imposing a military solution of the kind 
which history has shown must fail, and 
which may well bring nuclear annihila- 
tion to mankind.” 


Uneasy Dividing Line 
The Indivisible Island: the story of 
the partition of Ireland 


By Frank Gallagher. 


Gollancz. 316 pages. 21s. 


Fe will say that the partition of 


Ireland is not a tragedy. If they do 
not deplore the division of the island 
itself they will deplore the larger breach 
by which Eire is partitioned from Britain 
and the Commonwealth, too. But the 
tragedy of this book is that although Mr 
Gallagher knows much about the uneasy 
line that is drawn across Ireland, he does 
not really know why it is there. Sadder 
still, his ignorance persists while so 
many of his fellow-countrymen are 
awakening to the fact that the reasons 
for it are fundamental and can be over- 
come by the force of neither British 
legislation nor Irish terrorism. 
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Mr Gallagher’s thesis is that partition 
has been wantonly carried through by 
Britain ; that the British, “ considering 
themselves secure only when Ireland is 
weak, used all the arts, influence and 
patronage at the disposal of a govern- 
ment to tear the uniting groups apart,” 
and that the country has only to be left 
alone for amity and prosperity to be 
complete. This somewhat - startling 
assumption he bases on nothing more 
than the alliance of Catholics and 
Protestants in the rebellion of 1798, the 
existence of some Protestant Home 
Rulers (among them the greatest leaders 
of Irish independence), the natural aver- 
sion shown by Southern Protestants to 
the dismemberment that left them in a 
minority in the Twenty-Six Counties, 
and Northern Ireland’s own reluctance 
to accept self-government. 

To “the honest necessities of the 
Ulster case ” (the words are Sir Winston 
Churchill’s), Mr Gallagher is almost 
perversely blind. Not once does he 
acknowledge the meaning of the British 
connection: unlike Cardinal D’Alton he 
has not begun to consider whether a 
united Ireland could or should be in the 
Commonwealth ; nor does the book have 
anything to say about the future of 
Eire’s newtralism or isolation or face 
openly the essential conflict between the 
two religious, and political, systems. 
Mr Gallagher gives more attention to 
economics, but only to seek to prove 
that the two parts of Ireland are comple- 
mentary and not dissimilar in their state 
of development. In this also he is by no 
means up-to-date. The disparity in the 
financial condition of Eire and Northern 
Ireland is on record: the difference in 
living standards is becoming equally 
wide ; and whether or not an element of 
British subsidy exists, the people of 
Northern Ireland, Unionist and 
Nationalist, are in no doubt of the 
material benefits of life within the 
United Kingdom. 

Yet Mr Gallagher’s approach is not 
devoid of objectivity. His well docu- 
mented examination of local government 
in Northern Ireland shows that not all 
justice is on the Unionist side, and that 
for all the hostilities of a dual society 
greater representation on local councils 
must be conceded before Nationalists 
can be said fully to enjoy the rights and 
liberties of British citizenship. In the 
city of Londonderry, where Catholics 
are in a majority but almost excluded 
from the corporation, is a_ political 
problem that will soon prove a test 
case for Unionist democracy and the 
party’s will to create a more united 
community. 

But these internal frictions do not 
vitiate the effectiveness of the partition 
expedient, a view reflected in Mr de 
Valera’s own belief that it can be ended 
only by an identity of wills, That 
implies an understanding of the 
Northern mind that Mr Gallagher has 
not begun to grasp. This could have 
been a timely and valuable book, pre- 
senting the Irish problem of today with 
the balance its literature has so often 
lacked. It shows only that in the writing 
of history patriotism is not enough. 
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the things they say! 


My goodness, he’s shifting! 


But where’s all this speed going to end? And where are we going 


to get the materials to stand up to it? 


Some of them are just around the corner, some are already helping — 


titanium, for example. 


What’s special about titanium? 


You can make alloys of titanium that are as strong as high-tensile steel, 


but only half the weight — and weight, as you know, is a critical 


matter today to people like the designers of the flying machines of the future. 


Why didn’t we have titanium before, then? 
There were a lot of problems to solve. For example, molten titanium must not be 
allowed to absorb air, so melting must be carried out in a vacuum. Another 
headache is that it combines with any of the materials normally 


used to line a melting furnace. 
Have these problems been overcome now ? 
Yes. I.C.I. are extracting 1,500 tons of raw titanium a year. Their 
melting and fabrication plant is the largest in Europe and additional rolling 
capacity is being laid down. 
So titanium has really arrived? 


Not just arrived. I.C.1.’s wrought titanium products 


are already flying in Britain’s most advanced aircraft. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 


the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Less Information 
Please! 


WASHINGTON, DC 
T the very moment when the British Cabinet is looking 
A into its overseas information services the American 
Administration is being compelled to make radical 
revisions in its propaganda abroad. In his Message on the 
State of the Union in January President Eisenhower devoted 
a whole paragraph to the great new opportunities for the 
United States Information Agency: “just as in recent 
months the voice of communism has become more shaken 
and confused, the voice of truth must be more clearly heard.” 
As soon as Mr Arthur Larson, a former Rhodes scholar and 
professor of law, had finished writing campaign speeches 
for the President about the need to modernise the Republi- 
can party, he was placed in charge of the new drive to 
compound communist confusion. Eagerly he made plans 
to “ pile it on,” so as to exploit, not merely events in Hun- 
gary, but also American actions on the Suez affair, which dis- 
sociated the United States from colonialism. With vociferous 
and unusually sustained support from the President, Mr 
Larson asked Congress for an appropriation of $140 million 
in place of the $113 million which the USIA received last 
year. Last week the final version of the Appropriation Bill 
cleared Congress: Mr Larson got $96 million. 

The President’s judgment has been rejected even more 
definitely than the figures by themselves suggest. The 
USIA, whose morale has been damaged more than almost 
any other government department by repeated reorganisa- 
tions and insecurity of tenure for its staff, has been given 
clearly to understand that it has forfeited the confidence 
of the Senate. The final appropriation was a compromise 
between the sum voted by the House of Representatives 
and the lower amount approved by the Senate, a marked 
contrast to the Senate’s usual habit of restoring part of the 
funds knocked out by the House. In addition the Senate 
Appropriations Committee unanimously recommended, 
although this has no legal effect, that the agency be dis- 
solved and that its functions be transferred to the State 
Department. 

The first explanation for this fiasco is strictly political. 
The leading figures in both parties in the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, the Democratic Senator Johnson and 
the Republican Senator Bridges, are opponents of the 
President. Indeed, Senator Bridges is the most influential 
of the hard core of Republicans who have never wavered 
from their last-ditch opposition to the New Deal. Mr 
Larson, on the other hand, has explicitly committed to 
paper all, and perhaps rather more than all, of the President’s 
shadowy political philosophy. Through Mr Larson Senators 
Johnson and Bridges were striking at his master, the Demo- 
crat because his party’s liberal clothes had been stolen, the 









Republican because his party had been deprived of its true 
inheritance. 


But the obvious political motives do not alone account 


for the USIA’s difficulties. Mr Eisenhower has long had 
a frustrated feeling that there must be some fresh way of 
making America’s palpable virtues more apparent in the 
vast areas where its policies and customs are being system- 
atically traduced. But many Senators share the view of his 
expert advisers that “ psychological warfare” cannot be 
thought of as an enterprise distinct from the substance of 
foreign policy. Against this background Mr Eisenhower’s 
recent interest in the USIA’s activities revived old fears of 
a “ government-owned news agency ” and of an autonomous 
propaganda machine generating its own private policy. 


R LARSON’S task in appearing before the sub- 
M committees of the House and Senate might be 
compared to that of defending the BBC, the British 
Council, and the British Information Services before 
a Royal Commission dominated and largely staffed by 
Lord Beaverbrook. None of the questions would have 
seemed unfamiliar to readers of the Evening Standard. 
Did Mr Larson seriously think respect for American culture 
was increased by promoting the tours of Mr Dizzy Gillespie 
and his jazz band ? Why should American taxpayers spend 
$16,000 a year on providing free copies of the New York 
Times and the New York Herald Tribune for 467 MPs 
and 177 peers? Why were there two American press 
officers in Ethiopia when there were only four newspapers 
in the country and two of them were weeklies ? And, since 
there were six hundred libraries in London—the number 
was repeated ad nauseam—why did there have to be a 
special American library ? To this, Mr Larson patiently 
answered that, as a student doing research in English 
libraries, he had “ found almost no American books at all.” 
Whereupon Mr Rooney, the hole-picking Irish American 
from Brooklyn who heads the House subcommittee, retorted 
that he had found only fifteen people in the American 
Library in London. 

Neither side came to the encounter between USIA and 
the Senate subcommittee well prepared. Most of the ques- 
tions were stabs in the dark or were inspired by a relentless 
press campaign waged by the American Lord Beaverbrook, 
Mr Roy Howard, through the innumerable papers of the 
Scripps-Howard chain and the biting pen of its editor-in- 
chief. Thanks to his efforts a large part of the hearings 
were taken up with allegations that the wireless service of 
the USIA, which consists very largely of press summaries 
and the full texts of official statements, was competing 
unfairly with the United Press, the languishing news agency 
which the Scripps-Howard chain controls. Unfortunately 
Mr Larson, who is, after all, very new to the job, was 
not provided with crisp responses to the more random 
shots. He was eloquent on the need to expand pilot schemes 
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that had proved their worth—such as the distribution of 
subsidised translations of American books, the making of 
films for countries just breaking into the television age, and 
the teaching of English. He even, when pressed, assayed 
the impossible task of listing tangible results of American 
propaganda, but he was not good at explaining why four 
people were needed at a particular post instead of two. 

Now that the damage has been done, Mr Larson has 
indicated that he plans to rethink all of the information 
agency’s diverse enterprises through from the ground 
upward. But Congress will certainly expect him to pay 
attention to the specific directions of its criticism. For 
this reason alone there will have to be very sharp cuts in 
Western Europe (which have already begun). It was no 
surprise to hear Senator Ellender pronounce that 

if, after the expenditure of nearly $5 billion in American 

aid, the British people have no basic understanding or 

appreciation of America’s policies and efforts, the expendi- 

tures of further large sums for propaganda will serve no 

useful purpose. 
But the most deadly blow came from Senator Fulbright, 
also a former Rhodes scholar, who maintained that, when 
speeches and policies were as damaging to the alliance as 
Mr Dulles’s, the least said to try to explain them away the 
better. In Mr Fulbright’s opinion, it was also “a little 
presumptuous ” to try to tell “ the facts of life ” to “ a highly 
developed and more sophisticated nation.” 

Despite Mr Larson’s attempts to argue the merits of 
promoting the teaching of American history in English and 
French schools and of quietly reasoning with editors who 
printed one-sided reports of such matters as racial incidents 
in the South, the debate concluded with the impression that 
everyone would be. better off all round if the United States 
Information Agency practically closed up shop in Western 
Europe. If the agency’s work really is valued there, some 
striking demonstrations of this will be needed before next 
year’s appropriations are debated. 


Is the Atom Worth the Risk? 


< 


s this summer’s American tests of nuclear devices began 
Ain Nevada, with almost exaggerated care being taken 
to confine the radio-active fall-out to the reserved area, Con- 
gress’s Joint Committee on Atomic Energy opened its study 
of the dangers, present and future, which these tests pre- 
sent to the human race. The hearings were not expected 
to produce much new evidence but only to lay out the exist- 
ing evidence, contradictory, inconclusive and confused by 
propaganda and emotion as it is, in a form which would 
enable the general public to discuss, even if not to decide, 
whether trials of atomic weapons are worth the risks which 
they involve. The hearings were also expected—and to 
some politicians this is perhaps their most important aspect 
—to underline for the public the obstinacy with which the 
Atomic Energy Commission refuses to recognise that its 
experiments may already be going too far. 

The argument that this is the case was reinforced by a 
scientist who produced what was apparently a new theory 
that, wherever atomic explosions take place, radio-activity 
tends to collect dangerously over the northern hemisphere ; 
the AEC has always maintained that it spreads evenly round 
the world. Another surprise was the willingness with 
which experts working for the AEC admitted that 
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eventually atomic tests would bring a concentration of radio- 
activity which would endanger the health of people already 
alive and the development of ‘their descendants. These 
scientists were ready to agree that, sooner or later, for the 
safety of mankind, some international limitation must be 
placed on the size and number of atomic explosions ; they 
disagreed only with those witnesses who insisted that the 
time for this limitation had already come. 

The basic question is whether there can in fact be 
such a thing as a safe dose of radiation. According to a 
petition signed during last week by 2,000 scientists from 
all over the United States, mainly biologists and chemists, 
there cannot be such a dose. They therefore appealed to 
“the governments and peoples of the world” for an im- 
mediate international agreement to stop nuclear tests. If 
anything resembling such an agreement comes out of the 
present disarmament talks in London, as President Eisen- 
hower hopes it will, then the current discussion in America 
will ensure that it is welcomed with sympathy and under- 
standing—and will help it on its way through Congress. 


Shock for Big Business 


Y finding that the du Pont Company’s ownership of 
B shares in the General Motors Corporation violates the 
anti-trust laws, the Supreme Court has shocked the business 
community even more than did the Republican Administra- 
tion when it decided to proceed with the charges. This suit 
was begun by the Democrats in 1949 and originally involved 
over a hundred members of the du Pont family, from the 
oldest to the youngest ; it was dismissed in Chicago in 1954. 
This week, with three Justices abstaining, the Supreme 
Court reversed the dismissal by four votes to two, a narrow 
margin for such a far-reaching ruling. The majority 
included not only the two traditional liberals, Justices Black 
and Douglas, but two of President Eisenhower’s nominees, 
Chief Justice Warren and Justice Brennan, to the distress 
of those who had hoped that the court’s attitude to business 
would become more favourable as the men appointed by 
Democratic Presidents were replaced. The case has now 
been returned to Chicago, for the District Court there to 
order an equitable remedy. It may be a year or more before 
a final settlement is reached and not until then—if then— 
will it be possible to assess the full implications of this 
unprecedented decision. 

Its importance, however, lies mainly in the two points 
emphasised by Justice Burton in his strongly dissenting 
opinion. This is the first time that the anti-merger section 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act has been applied to an 
acquisition which took place long before the suit was 
brought—it is forty years since du Pont bought 23 per cent 
of General Motors stock—or to a vertical acquisition—du 
Pont supplies General Motors with paint and upholstery 
fabrics. The Act was amended in 1950 to clarify its appli- 
cation to vertical mergers, in which suppliers and custemers 
unite, as well as to horizontal mergers between companies 
in similar types of activity ; but the majority of the court 
contended that the du Pont acquisition was illegal under the 
original Act. 

Justice Brennan, who wrote the majority decision, argued 
that through its ownership of stock in General Motors, du 
Pont obtained an advantage in the market for automotive 
fabrics and finishes and that this tended to create a mono- 
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poly. In his view, which was contested in the minority 
opinion, du Pont’s position as General Motors’ Chief 
supplier for these products was not “ gained solely by com- 
petitive merit” and the original purchase of stock was not 
made purely for investment, as the defendants and the 
Chicago judge had claimed, but “ to pry open the General 
Motors market.” Mr Brennan believes that “the fire that 
was kindled in 1917 continues to smoulder . . . and is likely 
at any time to blaze” and complete the fusion between du 
Pont and General Motors. What chiefly concerns business- 
men is that the decision seems to allow the government to 
bring an anti-trust suit against an acquisition of stock many 
years after it has taken place, if there is a reasonable pro- 
bability that subsequent changes in trading conditions have 
made an anti-trust violation likely. 


Files and the Fifth 


USTICE BRENNAN wrote another decision for the Supreme 

Court this week, less sensational but more fundamental, 
requiring the government to make available to the defendant 
in a criminal trial the reports against him in the files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. On this occasion all but 
two of the Justices were on Mr Brennan’s side ; the new- 
comer, Mr Whittaker, abstained and Mr Clark, once an 
Attorney General in a Democratic Administration, argued, 
as government officials responsible for security have always 
argued, that intelligence agencies might “as well close up 
shop” if they were forced to allow outsiders to see their 
confidential papers. But Mr Brennan insisted that justice 
could not be done unless the accused was allowed access 
to the FBI reports in order to determine how best to defend 
himself. So Mr Clinton Jencks, a trade union leader who 
was convicted of falsely swearing that he had never been a 
Communist, is to have a new trial—unless the government 
prefers to drop the charges. 

A week earlier the Supreme Court, this time unanim- 
ously, had struck another effective blow for the rights of 
the citizen. In ordering a new trial for Mr Halperin, a 
lawyer who had been convicted of tax frauds, the court 
condemned what has become the national habit—and one 
which the President himself admits to sharing—of assuming 
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that anyone who takes shelter behind the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution must have something to hide. Under 
this amendment “no person shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself.” Mr Hal- 
perin, knowing that he was likely later to be accused in his 
turn, had invoked his constitutional right against self- 
incrimination and had refused to answer when questioned 
by a grand jury. When he did come to court, the judge 
in his direction to the jury implied that Mr Halperin’s 
credibility as a witness in his own defence was impaired by 
the fact that he had earlier “ taken the Fifth.” This, the 
Supreme Court held, prejudiced Mr Halperin’s trial. As 
Justice Black wrote: “The value of these constitutional 
privileges is largely destroyed if persons can be penalised 
for relying on them.” 





Turnpike Drives Through 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CONNECTICUT 


OMPARED with the 41,000 miles of expressways which 
C are contemplated in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956, the new Connecticut Turnpike, which will be open for 
traffic next January, is a modest stretch. But it does not 
look modest to the state which is bearing the cost and the 
disruptive effect of “the greatest construction project ever 
undertaken in Connecticut ” in order to enable its citizens 
to travel farther faster. Unlike most modern roads of its 
kind, which avoid towns, the turnpike traverses one of the 
most heavily populated and industrialised areas in the United 
States. Starting as a project to reroute US 1, the old north- 
south coastal highway, which carried long-distance lorries 
and short-run housewives through a succession of suburbs 
and villages, the road quickly became a new and major 
enterprise in its own right. In the process it has slashed 
through crowded cities as well as open country with what, 
to the discommoded residents, looks like disregard for local 
interests and concern chiefly for the comfort of lorry drivers. 

The turnpike begins on the west in a busy suburb at the 
line where New York State and Connecticut meet, and 
where it will receive heavy traffic from a thirteen-mile stretch 
connecting it with New York City. Thence it pushes east- 
ward through towns and factory regions, cutting through 
a park in Greenwich, demolishing in Stamford a forty-year- 
old housing project, tearing down residential blocks in 
Norwalk, splitting the Italian section of Saugatuck, destroy- 
ing marshland in Greens Farms, uprooting a mill population 
and mill buildings in busy Bridgeport, crossing streams at 
their widest points, and so on to the Rhode Island state 
line. There, in the peculiar pattern imposed by states’ 
rights and reinforced here by the fact that Rhode Island 
cannot make up its mind to carry on the good work, it stops, 
and its speeding lorries will debouch on to an old two-lane 
highway. 

In the turnpike’s 129 miles there are being built 198 
bridges and viaducts to carry it over railway lines, streets, 
rivers and other roads, while 76 more are needed to carry 
other transport routes over the turnpike. Entrance and 
exit ramps will swirl out at a hundred points. The right of 
way is generally 300 feet wide, with 180 feet the minimum, 
and 450 the maximum. Power shovels have bitten 
17,720,000 cubic yards of earth, and explosives have blasted 
9,459,243 cubic yards of rock, out of the landscape. Even 
this was not enough to fill the hollows; running as 
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the road does along marsh and tideland, 18,282,039 cubic 
yards of earth had to be “ borrowed,” some of it from 
neighbouring gravel hills, some by sucking mud and sand 
up from the bottom of Long Island Sound. 

The peculiar difficulties which make this new Connecticut 
route so upsetting and expensive—the cost is expected to 
be $445 million, which averages almost $33 million a mile— 
result from the state’s position between two populous 
regions, its geologic structure and the way people live and 
work in it. The glaciers that in the last ice age slid slowly 
south to the sea carved out a series of river valleys running 
toward the Sound, and made the going hard from east to 
west. Anyone laying out a route from Boston to New York 
must either run it inland, up and down a series of hills as 
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sharp as the ridges of a washboard, or follow the flat and 
busy shore line. Connecticut has tried both, and both are 
expensive. Both ways also make enemies. The Merritt 
Parkway, slashed out of forest and farmland, and by-passing 
towns, upset farmers and nature lovers. The turnpike also 
bothered them, and upset town dwellers and factory owners 
as well, not to mention the New Haven Railroad which for 
years enjoyed a monopoly of carrying heavy freight along 
lines which run parallel to the new turnpike for miles. 
Obviously a project of this magnitude is not undertaken 
lightly. The turnpike has been four years in the planning 
and the building, with eight or ten years of talking behind 
that. The Highway Department of Connecticut is sup- 
ported by a tax on petrol and almost autonomous in itself, 
but this road was too big for its funds and faced too much 
opposition. Added authority was sought and won from the 
State Legislature ; successive bond issues have already 
amounted to $250 million and there is more to come. 
Few who live in towns between New York and New 
Haven doubt that some such road is needed to reduce 
congestion, save lives, preserve local commerce from extinc- 
tion and speed heavy loads on their way. Yet so huge is 
the operation, so drastic the change in landscape and habits 
which it imposes on the towns in its path that only people 
who are moved by economic or engineering arguments 
accept it without a sigh. But if, when the turnpike is 
finished, the count through the Norwalk Toll Station, for 
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example, shows that a daily average of “about 23,000 
passenger cars, 400 light trucks, 900 medium trucks and 
2,200 heavy trucks and semi-trailers ” are in truth “ diverted 
from the Norwalk street system ” a sigh of relief will go up, 
and the leafy stretches of US 1 will revert to their long-lost 
quiet. 

That hope is dependent on the toll charges, which have 
not yet been set. Unless towns take the drastic and unlikely 
step of forbidding lorries to use their streets, there is no 
means by which long-distance hauliers can be compelled 
to send their drivers over this road or that. The hope is 
to lure them from the free old road to the new toll road 
by better surfaces, by less time lost in costly traffic, and by 
better facilities for rest, repairs and food. As New York, 
New Jersey and Ohio have discovered in turn, if the charge 
is set too high the lorries will not move to the new road ; 
if it is set too low, the bonds will not be serviced. If, a year 
from now, the homes lost and the habits uprooted are still 
remembered nostalgically and if, at the same time, lorry 
traffic still makes the main streets perilous, if property 
values near the turnpike have not risen, if income from the 
turnpike is lower than expected, the political repercussions 


then may be even louder than the roar of the bulldozers 
now. 


Open Season for Civil Rights 


HIS week the House of Representatives at last began 
te debate on the Administration’s proposals to protect 
the civil rights of Negroes, and particularly the right to 
vote. But there is a stiff gauntlet to run before the House 
and the even more unyielding Senate allow the Attorney 
General to ask for court injunctions to prevent Negroes from 

eing deprived of their rights, and approve legislation 
specifically protecting their right to vote. The Virginian 
chairman of the House Rules Committee has sent the Bill 
to the floor under an “ open rule,” that permits and indeed 
encourages amendments which the South hopes may draw 
the teeth of the Bill or make it unacceptable to its friends. 
It would be more than some progressives could stomach if 
an amendment were tacked on to the Bill guaranteeing the 
“right ” of workers not to join trade unions ; they view this 
as a “ union-busting ” measure. 

More dangerous is an amendment to require jury trials 
in contempt cases arising out of court injunctions forbidding 
interference with the right to vote. Juries are not used 
when the United States is a party to such equity proceedings 
and the Southerners have therefore been able to argue that 
the Bill opens the door to dictatorship by denying the right 
to trial by jury. The truth is that no jury in the South 
could be relied on to convict in a civil rights case. Yet the 
argument is sufficiently plausible and respectable to win 
three allies, one of them Senator Kefauver, for the four 
southern Democrats on the Senate Judiciary Committee ; 
this week’s vote, which may be reversed when the full 
committee can be assembled, was 7 to 3 to require trials 
by jury. 

Civil rights Bills passed by the House have, up to now, 
always been talked to death in the Senate. By delaying 4 
vote until other matters are pressing, the Southerners have 
put themselves in a strong position to do this again. But 
this year they may prefer to accept a Bill if they have 
succeeded in making it virtually impossible to enforce. 
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There are risks in playing their trump card—the filibuster— 

too often when it frustrates the will of Congress. With P 

Senator Clifford Case taking Senator McCarthy’s place, Weat her Does its Worst 
there is now-a clear majority on the Rules Committee for 
restricting debate and clipping the South’s veto power. Fear 
that Congress may succumb to southern strategy and accept 
a Bill which pays only lip service to civil rights has 
prompted liberal Democrats in the House to appeal to the 
Republicans for a bipartisan front, and has led Mr James 
Roosevelt to ask the President and Mr Brownell, the 
Attorney General, for a clear stand against the trial by jury 
amendment. Letters contending that the proposal would 
nullify the whole civil rights programme were sent to key Tornadoes per {1,000 square miles 1916-1955 
Republicans by Mr Brownell as the House debates began. BEBE 200 and over 100-199 [_] 50-99 lo-49 


N Texas the worst recorded drought has been broken by 
the worst floods in history. There is talk of farmers 
who swim across their drowned fields to collect their drought 
relief cheques, while in the big cities such as Dallas and Fort 
Worth some families have been evacuated from their 
swamped homes three times in the past month. Farther 













Baseball Strikes Out 


EFORE next October the Brooklyn Dodgers and the New PNB: pees) Se, ZS 
York Giants, two of New York’s three professional sa 
baseball clubs, will have to decide whether to take advantage 
of the permission which the National League has given 
them to move west. But meanwhile they are sitting pretty, 
waiting for New York to match the bids of the Mayors of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, who are panting to intro- 
duce top-notch professional baseball to the Pacific coast. 
New stadiums and a possible exemption from entertain- 
ments tax will be hard for New York to beat, quite apart 
from a rumoured guarantee of $2 million a year for ten years 
for each team’s exclusive appearance on closed-circuit tele- 
vision. But Mayor Wagner, for all his determination not 
to be blackmailed, cannot, with an election in the autumn, 
wholly ignore the Committee to Keep the Dodgers in 
Brooklyn. If the Giants and the Dodgers emigrate, Chicago north, in “ tornado alley "—Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
will be the only city with more than one major league team, —the storms have brought tornadoes in equally record- 
and the whole baseball world may become more fluid. breaking numbers, fifty in a day, 173 in a week, a record 
The news that baseball was looking west came as no _ total of 624 already this year, and the peak season goes on 
surprise. The national game is not what it was just after | until the end of June. These terrifying and destructive 
the war. Many minor teams and some major ones have’ funnels of whirling wind, travelling from ten to forty 
been losing money, and even in New York, the baseball miles at a speed of about thirty miles an hour, splinter 
capital, attendances have slumped. The Giants are running __. trees and flatten buildings along a path several hundred 
at a loss and the Dodgers, with paid admissions of under —_- yards wide. ; 
1.2: million, are hovering painfully just above the million Tornadoes start, no one quite knows how, when warm 
which is required to qualify for major league standing. moist air collides with cold dry air, as happens frequently, 
Before them, moreover, they have the example of the Boston particularly in the afternoon, along the Mississippi Valley 
Braves, whose spectators multiplied by seven when the team | when winds from the Gulf of Mexico meet winds from the 
moved to Milwaukee and who are threatening to dominate north. The number of tornadoes seems to have been 
the National League, much to the irritation of the Dodgers. increasing recently, suggesting some change in the pattern 
Trading with the enemy, Mayor Wagner is likely to of atmospheric circulation; but in part the increase is 
remind the clubs, is part of the reason for empty seats. The explained by the Weather Bureau’s improved system of 
Dodgers get $750,000 and the Giants $600,000 a year for = detecting tornadoes by radar, which also means that 
their television appearances. But the teams also complain adequate warning can prevent much of the loss of life, 
of antiquated and ill-placed stadiums, the lack of car parking even if not of property. But in just one Kansas City suburb 
facilities, and the competition of the races. Last year the one day recently 39 people were killed and damage valued 
Dodgers sold Ebbet Field and remain there only on a three- _at $10 million was done. During April and May over 12,000 
year lease. This year they bought the franchise of a Los _ families were affected by tornadoes or floods, with 110 
Angeles club, the Angels. This will make it easier if they people being killed and 1,171 injured ; more than 9,000 
decide to move, but both clubs, in their calculations, must houses were damaged or destroyed. Relief is coming from 
remember that compensation, which must be paid to local both state and federal governments, with the Army and 
teams on the Pacific coast, may run as high as $7 million. | the Red Cross, as always, carrying much of the burden. 
It is financial considerations such as these which may have _ But the record disasters of the last two years, during which 
stimulated Representative Celler to revive his Bill declaring there have also been floods on both the east and west 
professional baseball a business and thus ending its unique coasts, have cost the Red Cross $50 million and have almost 
immunity to the anti-trust acts. . washed out its reserve funds. 





Source: New York Times 
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Steel’s Planned Economy 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Republic Steel Corporation has just issued a book 
4% called “ USA Tomorrow,” in which it presents a view 
of the economy in 1965 and of the steel industry’s place in 
this grand picture. Among other things, the steel com- 
panies are expected to spend, during the next decade, over 
a billion dollars a year on new plants and equipment, and 
to achieve a total capacity of 160 million ingot tons by 1965. 
But the exact figures are less significant than the fact that 
Republic—which in the nineteen-thirties fought the bitter 
“ Little Steel ” strike and has always represented hard-bitten 
middle-western conservatism—is now looking ten years 
ahead and enjoying the prospect. 





Million net tons GROWTH IN STEEL 
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Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 








The most important factor enabling steel companies to 
plan ahead is the new type of labour agreement signed last 
year, under which the steel workers will receive specified, 
gradual increases in wages over a three-year period. When 
a battle over wages had to be fought each year, it was 
clearly impossible to forecast the course-of costs or profits, 
or to plan far ahead for capital investment. Moreover the 
fear of a strike generally caused steel consumers to build 
up stocks ; when it was settled they lived on them, thus 
subjecting the industry to a severe cycle and making esti- 
mates of long term demand into a guessing game. 

Now that both prices and demand are more predictable, 
the steel companies are basing their plans for new facilities 
on the long-term trends of population and steel consump- 
tion a head, and especially on trends in the use of steel by 
such important industries as automobiles, home appliances, 
oil field equipment, machinery and construction. Most of 
these steel-consuming industries have been planning ahead 
for some time. In fact, the metal-working industries 
generally have been expanding their capacity to meet targets 
set for 1960, while the metal-producing industries have 
grown more slowly and have just about kept up with existing 
demand. 

The current programme of expansion will raise steel 
capacity from 128 million tons a year at the beginning of 
1956 to around 140 million tons by the beginning of 1958. 
But new estimates already call for a further increase to 150 
million tons by 1960, and some of the plans now going on 
to drawing boards may raise the figure even higher. It 
appears, therefore, that Republic Stecl’s forecast of a 
capacity of 160 million tons by 1965 may be conservative, 
since nearly that much is already in the planning stage. 
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The main hurdle the industry has to get over is the high 
cost of construction. The basic technique of steelmaking 
has not changed for many years, but the cost of building 
these giant facilities in crowded industrial centres has risen 
steadily. To duplicate the old blast furnaces or open 
hearths—many of them built in the nineteen-thirties— 
would cost several times as much today. In fact, 
it. has been estimated that a completely new steel 
plant on a new site is three times as expensive as adding 
to an existing plant. Unfortunately, most of the old sites 
are getting so crowded that entirely new undertakings must 
be considered. 


Another problem is that, while demand is likely to risc 
gradually during the next decade, capacity can only be 
added in very large blocks with present methods of con- 
struction. Thus both the physical expansion and the capital 
outlay may be far larger than immediate prospects warrant. 
Although all its facilities might be needed by 1960 or 
1965, a plant completed in 1958: might prove unprofitable 
during the intervening years. There is now a widespread 
feeling in the industry that the giant Fairless Works of the 
US Steel Corporation, which was completed in 1953, will 
lose money for several years, despite its great long-term 
value as a highly modern plant in an admirable position. 
This is the only entirely new steel mill built since the war. 


The industry is turning to research on new methods to 
help it to expand at a reasonable cost. Every major com- 
pany has its engineers and laboratory scientists at work on 


-problems ranging from better linings for furnaces to the 


molecular structure of steel itself. The aim is a revolution 
in steel-making which will reduce the need for large and 
costly facilities such as blast furnaces, coke ovens and open 
hearth furnaces, and which will eliminate some steps in the 
rolling mill process. If plants can be designed in terms 
of relatively small and inexpensive units, capacity can be 
expanded gradually each year. 


Some of the smaller steel companies are already trying 
new versions of the electric furnace or the Linz-Donowitz 
process, which uses oxygen in a cupola furnace similar to 
the old Bessemer converter. Both of these processes are 
cheaper to install than the open hearth, but neither is yet 
adaptable to large-scale production. Research into ways 
of refining iron ore without the blast furnace, which has 
now reached a pilot plant stage, is much more revolutionary. 
One new process does this by passing a stream of hydrogen 
over the ore. A still newer magnetic process does not re- 
quire hydrogen, and is said to produce a 90 per cent iron 
concentrate which can be fed directly to either electric or 
cupola furnaces or to the open hearth. The final objective 
is to-move the whole treatment of ore back toward the mine 
which would then ship nearly-pure iron in uniform pellets 
to the steel-making centres. If these can be expanded 
mainly by adding the new, smaller furnaces, much of the 
capital investment problem will be solved. 


Five to ten years of further research may be needed 
before such fundamental changes’ are possible. Meanwhile, 
the industry hopes to provide most of the new capacity now 
planned simply by adding to its present plants. Any com- 
pletely new facilities will probably be built only where 
savings in freight offset much of the increased cost. But the 
future seems to hold out the prospect of steady growth and 
rapid changes in technology for an industry which in the 
past has been characterised by a stable technology and wild 
swings in consumer demand. 
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We take much pleasure in announcing that the three successor institutions of DRESDNER BANK, 


Hamburger Kreditbank Aktiengesellschaft, 
Rhein-Main Bank Aktiengesellschaft, 
Rhein-Ruhr Bank Aktiengesellschaft, 


resulting from the decentralisation in 1952, have merged as one bank under the style 


DRESDNER BANK 


RaaTEE REC EPSECCIC eas 





according to the resolutions adopted in the General Meetings of the aforenamed three banks. While the 
Registered Office of the re-united Bank is in Frankfurt a. M., Head Offices are maintained in Diisseldorf, 


Frankfurt a. M., and Hamburg, as heretofore, to which members of the General Management are attached. 





After the amalgamation, and the decided capital increase having been executed, DRESDNER BANK 
Aktiengesellschaft has a nominal capital and open reserves aggregating DM 264 million and maintains 


229 offices within the Federal Republic. Furthermore, it is represented in Berlin by its affiliate, Bank fiir 
Handel und Industrie AG. 





May we take advantage of this opportunity to express our thanks for the confidence shown in our 
institutions during the preceding years. It need hardly be assured that, also in future, DRESDNER BANK 
Aktiengesellschaft will be endeavouring to foster the relations with its friends in the same manner, thus 
following the 85 years’ tradition of DRESDNER BANK. 


DRESDNER BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 












Representatives abroad: 


Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Kuweit: Hans von Aulock, P. K. 824, Istanbul, Bahcekapi, Germania Han. Other Countries 
inthe Near Ecast: Helmut Haeusgen, Cairo, 33, Rue Kasr el Nil, Immeuble Wahba. Spain and Portugal: Eduard 
R. Eggers, Madrid, Calle de Alcala 325. Latin America: Joint Representatives of the Dresdner Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
and the Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Bank Aktiengesellschaft in Argentine (Buenos Aires), Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo), 


Chile (Santiago), Colombia (Bogota), Mexico (Mexico City), Paraguay (Asuncién), Venezuela (Caracas), 
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S <q CALDER HALL The World’s First Full Seale Atomic Power Station 
For the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 


ACHIASI TO KOTOKU RAILWAY 
For The Gold Coast Government 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS : Rendel, Palmer & Tritton 








CASTLE DONINGTON POWER STATION ca 
For The Central Electricity Authority 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS : Freeman, Fox & Partners 
ARCHITECTS : Cliffard, Tee & Gale 


bea 


GREAT 
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EXTENSIONS 
For the Gold Coast Railways & 


F- Harbours Administration 
©] ad A CONSULTING ENGINEERS : 
Rendel, Palmer & Tritton 


NEW AGE 


Main Access Tunnel 
For Ministry of Transport & Civil Aviation 
(Air Ministry Directorate of Works) 


<q LEDNOCK DAM 
For the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS : 
Sir M. MacDonald & Partners 


The needs of this exciting age make ever-greater demands on the 
skill, vision and experience of the civil engineering contractor. 
Fully abreast with the times, constantly developing new techniques 
to solve new problems, the Taylor Woodrow organisation is proving 
the efficiency and economy of its planning and full-mechanization 
methods on great projects in many lands. 





BUILDING IN CANADA? . 


The experience and knowledge of our Canadian Company can help you 
in many ways, from free advice to complete Turnkey Contracts. Arrange 
a meeting here in London with our Mr. Olorenshaw. 


LOR WOODROW wit everywhere 


10 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 GROSVENOR 8871 
KINGDOM e CANADA e AFRICA e BURMA e AUSTRALIA 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 













nN the next few days, Arab eyes will be focused on 
Amman, where King Saud is due to confer with King 
Hussein. It is tempting to suggest that the meeting may 
be crucial for the future of inter-Arab relations, for with 
these two kings lies the decision for. or against a realign- 
ment of forces in the Arab world. But past experience of 
such conferences shows that patience is one of the keynotes 


of Arab diplomacy ; and the inherent difficulties of the . 


situation now confronting the two kings are such that any 
tendency to temporise should be readily understood. The 
likeliest outcome is yet another communiqué announcing 
complete identity of views, together with a number of private 
understandings that can mean most things to all men. 

King Saud has promised King Hussein his full support, 
and there is no doubt that he means it. His assurance is a 
substantial prop for the new regime in Amman. Both Egypt 
and Syria must hesitate to take any action that King Saud 
has set his face against. If they did, they would run a 
serious risk of destroying the Arab front, on which rests 
President Nasser’s prestige in the Middle East and, far 
beyond it, in the councils of the Afro-Asian group. At the 
same time, King Saud must recognise the alarm which the 
change of regime in Amman has aroused in Syria and Egypt. 
A break with President Nasser could do him no good ; and 
it might do him much harm. Thus, reluctance both in 
Cairo and Riyadh to force issues that, for the time being, 
are better left in abeyance is likely to rob the Amman meet- 
ing of lasting significance. 

The danger attending too cautious a policy is that the 
wild men may take over. Some ominous signs of such a 
possibility can be seen in the deteriorating relations between 
Syria and Jordan. In Damascus, for instance, the Syrian 
government is observing its undertaking to prevent the 
Jordanian refugee politicians and soldiers from openly in- 
dulging in politics. But what goes on behind closed doors 
is beyond its control. There has been talk of the formation 
of a shadow government in exile. It may well be exaggerated. 
But there are influential elements in Syria that could give 
aid and comfort to the refugees from Jordan without having 
their actions aired in public. King Saud is pressing Presi- 
dent Shukri Kuwatli of Syria to curb his extremists, though 
the power of the president to do so is doubtful in view of 
the military crisis in the spring, when the younger army 
officers successfully resisted the decisions of higher 
authority. 

The present state of Syrian-Jordanian relations is a good 
reflection of Arab uncertainties. They take their course 
on three planes: official, unofficial and demi-official. On 


Kiss and Cosh in the Fertile Crescent 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 








the official plane, the behaviour of both parties is correct. 
The Syrian government is at pains to assume that the change 
of regime in Amman has not affected Jordan’s attitude to 
the Arab Solidarity Treaty, which allied Jordan with Egypt, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia, and replaced British aid by Arab 
aid. The Amman government, for its part, is equally at 
pains to lend colour to that assumption by royal, govern- 
mental and official statements, and by deeds. For instance, 
the Jordanian government has just deposited the instrument 
of ratification of the Arab Solidarity Treaty in Cairo, thus 
giving it, so far as Amman is concerned, full legal force. 
In the same way, the Syrian government, shortly after the 
change of regime in Jordan, gave an assurance that it would 
withdraw its troops from the Mafraq area whenever the 
Jordanian government asked it to do so. And when the 
Jordanians.did ask, they thanked the Syrians for their timely 
aid. 

As soon as the withdrawal of Syrian forces was complete 
there came the demi-official reaction—in rude contrast to 
the polite exchanges at government level. An anonymous 
spokesman of the Syrian High Command issued a violent 
statement, accusing the Jordanian army and government of 
hostile actions against the Syrian forces in Mafraq, and 
alleging violation of the tripartite military agreement which 
had placed the forces of Egypt, Syria and Jordan under a 
joint command headed by General Hakim Amer, the 
Egyptian Chief of Staff. It was argued that the matter should 
have been cleared with the joint command before any 
approach to the Syrian government. An immediate retort 
came from the Jordan army headquarters. Another anony- 
mous spokesman charged the Syrians—the same Syrians for 
whose “timely aid” the Jordanian government had ex- 
pressed thanks—with conspiracy against the regime. More 
specifically, they were accused of having given help to the 
plotters of Zerka. 

Unofficial attitudes are more difficult to gauge, but if the 
press is a true mirror of public opinion, relations between 
the two countries are frankly bad. Moderate voices are 
heard now and then. Falastin, the influential Jerusalem 
daily, has deplored the open ventilation of grievances be- 
tween the “ sister states.” But, by and large, press exchanges 
are acrimonious ; unfortunately, they also reflect the private 
opinions of those dominant in government circles. A high 
Syrian official told your correspondent that, while the 
government was adopting a correct attitude towards the new 
regime in Jordan, “public opinion” in Syria had been 
“ deeply shocked” by events south of the border, and the 
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pressure of such public opinion could not be ignored. 

The fact is that both governments are profoundly sus- 
picious of each other. The Syrians believe that the Jor- 
danian government is deliberately backsliding into semi- 
colonial status, while the new regime in Amman accuses the 
Syrians of fomenting communism in the Middle East. Yet 
neither side is ready to take an irrevocable step, for fear of 
upsetting the delicate balance of forces to its own disadvan- 
tage. Of the Arab states, Iraq and Lebanon are com- 
mitted to the West. Egypt and Syria are anti-western, 
though not necessarily committed to the Soviet camp. 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia, at the moment, are uncommitted ; 
or perhaps it is more accurate to say that they are com- 
mitted two ways. Both are signatories of the Arab Solidarity 
Treaty ; both have interests that link them also with the 
West. In the case of Jordan, the link is dollar aid (outside 
the dangerous Eisenhower Doctrine—dangerous, that is, to 
the present regime in Jordan). _ In the case of Saudi Arabia, 
the links include the Dhahran air base and the supply of 
arms from America recently negotiated by King Saud. 

In such a situation, the Syrian government has no wish 
to drive King Hussein out of the Arab Solidarity picture ; 
if pushed too hard, he might turn wholly towards Iraq and 
take Saudi Arabia at least some of the way with him. On 
the other hand, King Hussein cannot afford to provoke 
Egypt or Syria. His regime is too narrowly based to 
warrant risks. Thus the interest of all present is to keep 


the party clean, though none of them can suppress dirty 
looks. 


A Rival for Uncle Louis 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


N eventual end to the Liberal party’s long rule in 
A Canada is at last beginning to seem possible. But 
The 
opposition parties will do well if they gain 30 seats, and 
they may not gain more than a dozen. The Liberals, who 
had 170 seats out of 265 in the last Parliament, will form 
the next government. But the election campaign has shown 


the end will not come at the election next Monday. 


two public reactions which foreshadow change. Both were 
utterly absent from Mr St Laurent’s two previous cam- 
paigns in 1949 and 1953. A good many people may then 
have felt that the Liberals, in office since 1935, had been 
in power too long, but it was a passive feeling. Now more 
people are saying it, and in a different way ; they have 
become actively convinced that power has made the Liberals 
arrogant and that they are becoming a threat to healthy 
parliamentary democracy. Mr John Diefenbaker, the new 
Conservative leader, has made this his main theme ; and his 
prize example has been last summer’s debate on the pipe- 
line when the protests against closure almost disrupted the 
House of Commons. 

But the Conservatives’ main obstacle in the past has been 
the voters’ belief that they could not form a better govern- 
ment ; and Mr Diefenbaker’s chief triumph has been to 
make a dent in the idea that there was no alternative to 
the Liberals. He is 61, and some Conservatives thought 
last December that they should have chosen a younger 
leader. But a man of his age in the Liberal camp would 
be counted among the younger coming men. He is a 
successful criminal lawyer from Saskatchewan, by no means 
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a heavyweight intellectual, but possessing the lawyer’s quick 
faculty for mastering a brief. On the platform he alternates 
in an old-fashioned way between heart-throbbing sincerity 
and bitter denunciation. He is reminiscent sometimes of a 
Hollywood small-town lawyer, with a smile of bitter 
sarcasm, a wagging forefinger of accusation and a short 
scornful laugh. But he does it all rather well, and it is 
proving effective. 

The 75-year-old Mr St Laurent, in the role of Uncle 
Louis has, of course, dominated the Liberal campaign from 
the beginning. The Uncle’s old fans are as devoted as ever, 
and they are numerous. But the audiences have never 
been as wholly captivated as they were in 1949 and 1953. 
Like many fading actors, Uncle Louis started overdoing the 
part. He kissed too many babies, patted too many little 
heads, propounded too many platitudes. The press and 
the crowds began to complain that a prime minister should 
have something positive to say about current problems. 
Latterly, Mr St Laurent has been trying to use more aryju- 
ments about specific policy, but it is hard to elbow Uncle 
Louis’s soothing platitudes off the stage. _ 

The Conservatives use the slogan “ It’s time for a Diefen- 
baker government,” and Mr St Laurent has been twitting 
them about it. But this is an ironic twist to an old story. 
It is the first time that the Conservatives have had a leader 
with comparable popular appeal to Mr St Laurent. The 
Liberal politicians have long been persuaded that they got 
elected on their leader’s coat-tails, and 95+ per cent of their 
candidates would be stumped for a peroration if they could 
not extol Uncle Louis. Now Mr Diefenbaker appears as 
a rival with something of the same personal impact. He 
has not played Uncle Louis off the stage, or anything like 
it ; but he is making the same kind of appeal, and no ageing 
star likes that. 


* 


Mr St Laurent’s most direct replies to Mr Diefenbaker 
have accused him of promising higher spending with less 
taxes and of selling out to Ontario at the expense of other 
provinces. (Mr Leslie Frost, the premier of Ontario, has 
thrown both his prestige and his political organisation 
behind Mr Diefenbaker.) The Conservatives have attacked 
the budget surplus, tight money and high taxes: nobody 
seems to have told them about inflation ; and they have 
talked in a rather general way about better social services. 
But the promising has not been all on one side. The 
Liberals followed up their earlier bait to Ontario farmers— 
support prices for dried milk and poultry—with an import 
embargo on cheese. They have followed up their earlier 
bait to the Maritime Provinces—construction of power 
stations—with vaguer promises about more major public 
works. Lesser pledges have been made elsewhere, but these 
are the two regions they are worried about. 

Quebec has been the most neglected province. The Con- 
servatives have not wasted any special effort on this Liberal 
stronghold, though in a few places Mr Duplessis’s local 
provincial organisation—traditionally at loggerheads with 
Liberal national headquarters—is helping their candidate. 
But the Liberals’ rather offhand treatment has been even 
more striking. Mr St Laurent has ignored all native 
Quebec claimants to a post in his government, but he has 
brought back a former federal minister from Cornwall, 
Ontario, Mr Lionel Chevrier, who left the cabinet in 1954 
to become president of the St Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
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Electronics 
can spot 
the odd man out 
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The one that’s a little different, a little 
wrong, insize or shape or colour—electronics 
can spot it, infallibly. 


Electronics can sort most types of 
material, deflecting the faulty, accepting 
the sound. It can sort into different grades. 


Think of electronics as a superhuman 
power, one that co-ordinates brain and hand 
and eye as we do, but infinitely more quickly 
and surely. And because it is superhuman 
it never loses its efficiency towards the end 
of the day. 


This is only one of the ways in which 
electricity is playing a vital part in the 
drive for higher productivity. 


Electricity for 
Productivity 





Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, 
or get in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, with- 
out charge, films about the uses of electricity in 
industry. E.D.A. are also publishing a series of books 
on Electricity and Productivity. Titles now available 
are: Electric Resistance Heating, Electric Motors and 
Controls, Higher Production, Lighting in Industry, 
Materials Handling, and the latest addition to the 
series, Induction and Dielectric Heating. Price 8/6, or 
9/- post free. 


issued by the 
British Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 


San Patricio 


NOW AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY 
Imported by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 
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The World’s Great 
Wines are asked 
for by name... 
In Spain, where 
choice is 
unlimited, they 
call first for 











Dry Sherry 





London, E.C.4. 
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MADE IN BRITAIN... 
SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... 
advertised in TIME! 


Telling the buyers of the world about 
British goods—that’s the task facing the 
men who lead Britain’s export industries. 
It’s a big task, and a vital one, for the 
customers are growing in importance as 
well as in numbers. 


To bring news of export products and 
services to the world’s opinion and deci- 
sion makers, many leading British manu- 
facturers regularly use the pages of 
TIME’s five editions. You too can rely on 
TIME to take you direct to 2,500,000 of the 
world’s best customers and most influential 
people. 








TIMEly fact: More of the men who repre- 
sent you overseas—the men you count on 
most for international sales—read and prefer 
TIME than any other magazine. (Survey 
conducted by Erdos and Morgan Research 
Service among 2,211 overseas distributors.) 





Buy one, orany combination, 
of these English language 





editions you choose 


ATLANTIC EDITION 
PACIFIC EDITION 
LATIN AMERICAN EDITION 
CANADIAN EDITION 
U.S. EDITION 











TIME, THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London W.1 
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This time, Mr Chevrier is standing for a Montreal riding, 
and is evidently intended to be one of Quebec’s representa- 
tives in the cabinet. But it will be hard to persuade the 
people of Quebec that an Ontarian, however French, is 
really “ un des notres.” . 

Neither Quebec nor the Western provinces are going to 
turn conservative. The two small parties, Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF) and Social Credit, seem 
to have been largely beaten back west of the Lakes, but in 
the West they are strong contenders. There are four candi- 
dates for nearly all the Western seats, and it is almost im- 
possible to guess how fairly small changes in opinion may 
swing the balance of votes in each riding. In total the 
distribution of seats between the parties may not change 
very much. 

The 85 Ontario seats will have a decisive effect on the 
relative strengths in the next House. Last time the Con- 
servatives won only 33 of them. If they can gain 20, and 
add perhaps half a dozen from other parts of the country, 
they will have 75-80 seats in the new House. The Liberals 
might be down to 140, which would be only a narrow 
majority over all opposition parties combined. It would 
make a more balanced House, but the Opposition, being 
split three ways, will not be nearly as effective as if it 
were united. 


France Faces its Dangers 


e FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


OR once a French parliamentary crisis deserves its name, 
M. Pleven’s mission of inquiry as honest broker 
between the parties, and the abortive efforts of the Alsatian 
Catholic, M. Pflimlin, to form a government, have made 
political France aware of the gravity of the situation in 
Algeria and of the danger to the franc. Except for a minority 
on the Right, the leaders, alarmed at the bogging-down and 
cost of the war, and at the likely isolation of France at the 
September session of the United Nations, want to lance the 
Algerian boil ; they realise that the Mollet-Lacoste remedy 
has proved quite ineffective. 

Unfortunately, it is clear that they are not prepared to 
operate now, even if one day they must. Suggestions 
multiply as cabinet-making proceeds. M. Pflimlin, who has 
the reputation of being a liberal on Algeria, had proposed 
to isolate the rebels by getting support for a provisional 
statute, probably federal but still undefined. The failure 
of the army to prevent horrors like the Melouza massacre 
makes it doubtful whether this is more practical, now that 
guerillas are scattered throughout the country, than M. 
Mollet’s dream of elections after a cease-fire. M. Pflimlin 
had proposed to increase French forces in Algeria if need 
be ; M. Mollet before him found it was easier to do this 
than to cure the ailment. No premier at this stage will be 
able to go any way to meet the rebel terms on independence. 
This is not only because of the rebels’ intransigence, but 
also because in the French Parliament, with 185 Communist 
and Poujadist votes sterilised in fruitless opposition, the 
“ republican ” parties supporting the regime must be almost 
unanimous to carry through a policy. Such near-unanimity 
exists on European integration but not on Algeria. Though 
the diehards are-probably now a minority, especially with 
the Socialists visibly edging back to their normal modes of 
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thought, French policy in Algeria is bound to move at the 
mental pace of the slowest conservative deputy whose vote 
is needed. This power of a minority was grotesquely 
demonstrated by M. Mollet’s folly in suspending French 
aid to Tunisia, just before his fall, to gain a few right-wing 
votes. (The Tunisian situation is discussed on page 874.) 


The present crisis is a stage in the slow ferment over 
Algeria ; it is not the end of a cycle. This makes it harder 
to close the trade gap, magnified if not wholly caused, by 
the inflationary effects of the Algerian war. The loss of 
foreign exchange in the first half of this year, $800 million, . 
will equal the whole drain of last year’s already alarming 
deficit. The early months of the year, because of Suez 
and the effects of last year’s frosts, have been exceptionally 
bad. The gap narrowed in May (from $108 million in the 
EPU in April to $79 million), as the restrictions ordered in 
March and the export efforts began to tell ; it is expected to 
close to more bridgeable proportions this month. But to 
bridge it, excess demand at home must be cut. M. 
Pflimlin had proposed the investment cuts and credit 
restrictions to which the last government, which refused to 
choose between Algeria and expansion, would not resort. 
All will depend on the scope of the cuts, necessarily limited 
by the priorities for the export and power industries. Dis- 
inflation is the more urgent because the economic authorities 
seem to wish to avoid both devaluation, while the patient is 
feverish, and reimposing quotas on imports already freed: 
they may prefer simply to intensify last March’s restrictions 
on speculative buying, such as the 25 per cent deposit im- 
porters lay down on applying for a licence ; it has just been 
raised to §0 per cent. Disinflation is also the only hope for 
obtaining foreign credits later. 

Reluctance to rescind liberalisation measures is something 
new in French balance of payments crises. This is partly 
because the possible savings seem limited now that the bulk 
of imports are fuels and raw materials. But, above all, it 
seems due to the genuine concern of the economic authori- 
ties not to reverse the trend to freer trade and the common 
market. This has its political parallel. No prime minister 
has a chance of taking office unless he promises to ratify 
the European treaties before the summer holidays. Despite 
doubts raised among some right wing deputies by the trade 
crisis, it still looks as if they will be ratified. But on this, 
as on the franc—and even Algeria—some action quickly is 
essential. The parties, despite their divisions, know this. 
It is the strongest, perhaps the only strong card, in any 
prospective premier’s hand. 


French Africans Take Over 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN DAKAR 


T the opening of the new Senegal assembly last month, 
A M. Mamadou Dia, the vice-president—and by virtue 
of that office virtually premier—made two important points : 
first he warned the French federal government of French 
West Africa at Dakar not to trespass on Senegal’s territorial 
sovereignty ; and secondly, he demanded that a “ federal 
executive ” should be set up at an early date. Senegal is 


one of the eight semi-autonomous territories loosely feder- 
ated in French West Africa, having a large measure of 
control of their own affairs, but having only limited control 
at the centre, whither they each send five representatives 
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to the Grand Council. M. Mamadou Dia, in fact, was 
demanding more control by the Grand Council. To 
many French officials such a statement confirms their 
view that the elaborate division of powers between 
French and Africans under the Loi Cadre (the new 
constitutian for French African territories passed last 
February) is largely theoretical ; that in fact the newly 
elected African ministries in the territories will be able to 
exercise almost unfettered power over their own affairs, and 
that before long Africans will demand and get full control 
at the federal centre. 


STRENGTH OF PARTIES IN FRENCH WEST AFRICAN 
ASSEMBLIES 


In alliance Indep. 


Dahomey 
Niger 41 Si PES ves ae — 
Mauretania ob -s nee yew aes os 33 
Ivory Coast 


35 aoa 12 


Upper Volta bis Pas 5 26 
Senegal 12 ae 47 eee rae aes 
Grand Council... 5 2 4 2 3 5 


(‘) Rassemblement Démocratique Africain. (2) Mouvement Socialiste 


Africain. (*) Mouvement Démocratique Dahomey. 
Sénégalais and- Convention Africaine. 
Voltaique. 
Maur étanie. 


. (*) Bloc Populaire 
(>) Mouvement Démocratique 
(*) Parti Républicain Dahomey. (7) Union Progressiste 


This may well be true ; but it will not come about at 
the behest of M. Mamadou Dia alone. For his party, the 
Bloc Populaire Sénégalais, controls only one territory. Six 
of the eight are under the control of the Rassemblement 
Démocratique Africain, whose leader, M. Houphouét- 
Boigny, is in far less of a hurry. Part of the reason for the 
Bloc’s demands is the personal rivalry between its prophet 
and leader, M. Senghor, and M. Houphouét-Boigny. In the 
struggle which preceded the Loi Cadre, and in the elections 
which followed it, M. Houphouét-Boigny emerged victori- 
ous. Hitherto, Senegal (and to a lesser extent Dahomey) has 
taken the lead in French West African politics ; but power 
now seems to be passing to the richer territories, the Ivory 
Coast and French Guinea, where M. Houphouét-Boigny and 
the Rassemblement are strong, and have been made stronger 
by the redivision of the revenues of French West Africa ; 
this has given them control over the export and other taxes 
which were previously used and diffused in the territory as a 
whole. In opposing the “ balkanisation of West Africa,” M. 
Senghor is in a sense protesting at the loss of Senegal’s power 
to draw on the resources of the coffee and cocoa belt ; the 
Rassemblement, however, won even in poorer territories, 
like Upper Volta and French Sudan, by upholding the links 
with France which would make sure that these territories 
continued to get subventions to meet their budgetary deficits 
and their need for investment from abroad. In Niger, the 
Mouvement Socialiste Africain was successful in getting 
most of the seats, but, being bitterly opposed to the Bloc: in 
Senegal, it is inevitably an ally of the Rassemblement. 

The immediate future of French West Africa, therefore, 
depends on the policy of the Rassemblement and the leader- 
ship of M. Houphouét-Boigny. Its policy is the development 
of the “ Franco-African Community,” the maintenance of 
the increased territorial powers, and only a slow progress 
towards independence—which, indeed, must always in M. 
Houphouét-Boigny’s view stop far short of that of Ghana 
or Nigeria in 1959. He is satisfied that in federal matters— 
security, and the preparation of the federal budget, for 
example—French officials should remain in control. Having 
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achieved a very large measure of territorial self-government, 
he sees in French federal control the essential cement of 
French West Africa and the guarantee of continued French 
financial support. 

M. Houphouét-Boigny, too, is extending his influence to 
other territories. The Mouvement, which accepts the 
Rassemblement’s view, hopes to control French Congo, and 
M. Houphouét-Boigny is influential in the autonomous 
republic of the Cameroons and in Chad territory. In the 
Grand Council in Dakar the Rassemblement has 19 out of 
40 seats which, with the help of the Mouvement’s votes, 
gives it a majority. The Rassemblement’s strength through- 
out the area itself reinforces federal ties. The French 
inevitably build most of their hopes on the moderation and 
widespread influence of M. Houphouét-Boigny. 

He is undoubtedly in a strong position, and his personal 
influence is great, especially with the chiefs and older 
generation, for by origin he is an African aristocrat, although 
his development has been wholly French—and his political 
training communist. But he has his weak points. He is 
almost unique and is without any obvious heir. His personal 
magnetism depends on his remaining in Africa ; while he 
was in Paris as a member of the Mollet ministry his power in 
Africa declined. Within his own party he has several rivals 
far more to the left, and far more ready to see eye-to-eye 
with M. Senghor. M. Sékou Touré vice-president of 
the Guinea assembly, and leader of the Rassemblement in 
that area, is almost certainly one of them. It is, moreover, 
doubtful if M. Houphouét-Boigny can continue to hold the 
allegiance of the young African intellectuals, who are return- 
ing from France in growing numbers, if he refuses to 
espouse a forward policy. M. Senghor and others may 
appeal to them over his head, and clearly intend, if they 
can, to infiltrate his party in the classic communist way. 

Moreover, the Rassemblement is a movement rather than 
a party, and now that it has attained power, its difficulty will 
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be to keep territories with such divergent interests together. 
The rank and file will expect results—but the first rule of 
the “Franco-African community” is to keep budgets 
balanced. The bitter bargaining for federal revenues which 
is the characteristic of federations is likely to be seen in the 
Grand Council. The obvious and popular solution to prac- 
tical but unpalatable problems will always be to demand 
more power ; and to divert attention by picking fights with 
the French. Against this, M. Houphouét-Boigny and the 
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SPEEDY COMPLETION with high quality, and 
above all, completion on time: these are the real 
measures of the cost of new building. Time is 
money, and the lowest tender is not necessarily the 
cheapest. Construction hold-ups and delays mean 
to the building owner idle capital and business lost. 
The resources of the Laing organization all 
contribute to speedier building. Co-ordinated 
planning control, facilities for site investigation and 
materials testing, maximum mechanisation, new 
operational techniques with new materials, and 
also a good reputation which we intend to keep— 
all these add up to efficient, economical on-time 


: project. 
construction. 


Completion on time... 


QI storeys 
in 20 months 


This 21-storey office building 
for the British Columbia \ 
Electric Company in 
Vancouver is the tallest 
building in Canada west of 
Toronto. Construction in 20 
months is a tribute not only to 
modern methods but also to the 
close co-operation and team 
work of all concerned with the 





Chief Engineer and Vice President, 
British Columbia Electric Company: 

T. Ingledow, B.Sc, Ph.D. 

Architects: Thompson, Berwick & Pratt, 
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If you call us in while your scheme is at the 
planning stage, our experience of speedier methods 
and practical knowledge of building costs is 










available in consultation with your architects and 
engineers. Designing a scheme around the plant that 
will build it makes for economy in construction. 
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Working these problems out together with your 
design team is the way to save time and money 
later on. 






Building and Civil 
Engineering Contractors 


John Laing and Son Limited « Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 
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Howto Make Money! 


Make Taper-Lock 
your standard 
method of fixing 
pulleys to shafts 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton, Stoke. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
















How to necoqnise 


fine Bundy 


The finest brandy comes from the Grande 
and Petite Champagne districts of Cognac. 
Only Cognac originating from these two 
areas, at least half of which must be 
from the Grande Champagne, 
is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 









TINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
and nothing less good. They only 
offer for sale Brandy which 

has reached perfection. That is 
why when you insist on Remy 
Martin you can be sure of 
getting a really fine Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNA 


REMY MARTIN 
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French have one important weapon: the fact that France 
contributes to French West Africa, by way of “le Fides” 
(grants in aid), subventions and the pay of the administrative 
civil service, something in the region of £40 million a year. 
“La communauté Franco-Africaine, c’est le Fides,” one 
cynical French civil servant put it bluntly to your correspon- 
dent. But in spite of this considerable French financial help 
there will be a steady erosion of the remaining French 
control in the territories, and a growing demand for African 
control at Dakar. 


“Poland’s Road to Socialism” 


EVEN months after his dramatic return to power Mr 
Gomulka once again took the rostrum at a plenary 
meeting of the central committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party. Since there is so much speculation about 
the real intentions of the Polish leader, it is worth while 
summarising what he himself then said about “ Poland’s 
road to socialism.” 

Mr Gomulka sees no contradiction between the frequent 
use of this phrase and strong denials that the Polish experi- 
ment is at all tainted with “ national communism.” Com- 
munism, in his opinion, is by its very nature an international 
doctrine. Members of the so-called socialist camp must have 
certain essential principles in common, and among these he 
includes the existence of a Marxist party, exercising the 
dictatorship of the proletariat ; a planned economy directing 
nationalised industries and gradually altering the structure 
of the countryside ; and devotion to the cause of inter- 
national socialism coupled with respect for the equality and 
sovereignty of all nations. 

But within the framework of these general principles each 
country must evolve its own methods, suited to its historical 
conditions, and even taking national peculiarities into 
account. Poles, for instance, are individualists, resenting 
discipline, but capable of rallying against the foreigner and 
particularly sensitive about their country’s sovereignty. 
According to Mr Gomulka, the Soviet model not only need 
not, but actually should not, be copied. This is not merely 
because of what is euphemistically called “the cult of the 
individual.” Russia was a backward, isolated country, and 
its rulers had felt compelled to mortgage the present for the 
future, although “man’s nature is such that he does not 
worry much about future generations.” Hence, Mr Gomulka 
maintains, its road was bound to be hard, “ the lofty socialist 
slogans could not find a full expression in life” and 
“ measures of coercion had to be applied on a large scale.” 
This passage, much more reasoned than Mr Khrushchev’s 
indictment of Stalin, should give food for thought to Russian 
readers, who can now find the full text of the Polish leader’s 
speech in the Moscow Kommunist. 

Mr Gomulka goes on to describe three ways in which 
Poland can now usefully break away from servile imitation 
of the Soviet model: by spreading workers’ councils ; by 
granting a larger measure of local government ; and last but 
not least, by slowing down the pace of social change in the 
countryside and therefore allowing milder methods. He 
does not claim any originality in reviving the idea of self- 
government by the workers, since the Jugoslavs have already 
done this. But last year in Poland these councils sprang up 
spontaneously, and to Mr Gomulka their growth is a healthy 
phenomenon. They can play an increasing role in running 
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factories or other enterprises, in the selection of persominel 
and in all the problems of production and welfare. But, 
and the reservation is important, Mr Gomulka is not in 
favour of the workers taking over the factories—as they 
have done to a large extent in Jugoslavia. This, in his 
opinion, would lead to free competition, while wage- 
conscious workers would not devote enough attention to 
the importance of investment ; the result would be chaos 
and bankruptcy. Workers’ councils must be fitted into the 
solid framework of a planned economy. 


Greater powers for local government are designed to 
arrest the steady advance of the over-centralised Leviathan. 
It has been realised that many functions now exercised 
from Warsaw (such as control over craft industries or small- 
scale production) can De entrusted to the national councils 
in the provinces without great risk but with important 
political gains for the regime. These concessions to 
democracy would be considered even safer if Communists 
could play a leading part in both local and workers’ coun- 
cils. They have been exhorted to do so by Mr Gomulka. 

The new line in the countryside is probably the most 
important and the most controversial change. Poland never 
did proceed very far or very fast with collectivisation, and 
even this was only achieved with the help of the stick, while 
the constant threat of further forced collectivisation was a 
serious disincentive to increased production. When Mr 
Gomulka assumed power last October, he called for a 
reversal of this wasteful coercive policy. There was an 
immediate breaking up of most of the existing collective 
farms. Now the peasants are even to get some of the land 
hitherto belonging to the state farms. The government is 
relying on the price mechanism rather than on compulsory 
deliveries to get larger supplies of foodstuffs. Mr Gomulka 
has once again asserted his belief in the superiority of 
collective agriculture: all spontaneous forms of peasant co- 
operation, self-government or pooling of resources will be 
encouraged by tax reliefs and privileges in the hire of 
equipment. 

* 


Spontaneous, however, is the operative word and it pro- 
vides the key to the difference between the Polish pro- 


gramme and the Soviet performance. Otherwise the aims 
are the same. Even the chief instrument—a communist 
party exercising a dictatorship—is theoretically similar. 
But the Polish leaders seem to think that they can afford to 
go more slowly and that this is a price well worth paying to 
avoid the bloodshed of the Stalin regime. 

What chances of success has this experiment in dictator- 
ship tempered by the search for popular consent ? In the 
next few critical months much will depend on food supplies 
and labour discipline, and on economic aid from the West 
as well as from the East ; Moscow will keep a watchful eye. 
Mr Gomulka seems to think that a great deal will also 
depend on the performance of his party. He tried to rally 
its ranks, perturbed by all the recent revelations, by attack- 
ing the “ revisionists”» whom he accused of willy nilly 
opening the door to the bourgeoisie. According to per- 
sistent rumours, he was then accused of exactly the same sin 
by the Stalinists of the so-called Natolin group. He 
was stung into a bitter reply in which he listed the vices 
and crimes of the pre-October regime. This story shows 
that the instrument for carrying out Mr Gomulka’s difficult 
experiment is still weak and divided. 
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WETT CHAMBERLAYNE 

We have decided to open part of the gardens and visitors are welcome. At the same time 
we have made it clear that we are not allowing strangers to wander everywhere. We want 
to share our pleasures with the People (children half price); but we have no intention 

of imitating some of the more “aristocratic” patrons of stately homes who allow people 

to amble round on their own. Visitors are welcome between 3.30 and 4.30 except at 
weekends and holidays unless there is a notice up to the corftrary. No dogs are allowed 
though they may look quietly through the front gates if on a lead. Visitors will be searched 
for litter before entering, and again, before they leave, for seeds. Cars may drive to the gate 
but they must be parked inside the manure yard, backs to the wall. The dwelling quarters 
are barricaded off, but visitors are requested not to look at them and are particularly put 
on their honour not to raise their eyes above the level of the ground floor. And remember: 
ONE-WAY ONLY: No Smoking, chewing or snuff: E PERICOLOSO SPORGERS!: 

Tenez la gauche: GROUND UNDER REPAIR: Do not Look: LOOK ROUND AND READ 
GREAT NATURE'S OPEN BOOK (Keep Moving): keep oF F: Do not disturb gardener’s boy: 
LOW CHATTER ALLOWED HERE: All cameras will be confiscated here. The penalties for 
stealing bulbs or for pulling the communication cord are printed on back of card. 


Written by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 


LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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British Aluminium in Sylvania 


Like her three sister ships—Saxonia, Ivernia and Carinthia—Sylvania was 
built by John Brown & Co. (Clydebank) Ltd., and like them, too, she has a 
funnel casing made from British Aluminium plate and sections. 

Aluminium diny to Lloyd’s requirements is highly resistant to marine 


atmosphere and its use results in a considerable saving in top weight. 
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The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWI 
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this year are the largest it has ever had since 
nationalisation—including the smile on the face 
of the chairman. Mr Bowman, the board, the manage- 
ment and the miners can be proud of. the largest 
deep-mined output on their record, the highest produc- 
tivity per man-shift in British coal-mining history, 
the greatest advance yet achieved in power-loading 
mechanisation at the face, and the biggest coal stocks 
for this time of year. Nonchalantly, they add that 
British mining productivity is in fact the highest 
in Western Europe, and British coal between fifteen and 
seventy shillings a ton cheaper than European. Financi- 
ally, it may be added that miners’ earnings are higher 
than ever before (which is routine) and that the Coal 
Board last year showed a surplus of £12.8 million after 
paying £21 million interest (which emphatically is not). 
Mr Bowman this week was entitled to be gently 
amused at the mystery some outsiders found in the 
recovery of mining output since mid-November: it was 
as Clear to him, obviously, as an enlarged photograph of 
a piece of coal a quarter of an inch high. It is to be 
hoped that the new chairman of the National Coal 
Board never has any less comfortable development to 
explain away ; but the reasons he gave are encouraging 
ones as far as they go. Perhaps 20-25 per cent of the 
extra tonnage so far this year—output is roughly 3 
million tons up on last year—seems to have come from 
getting more miners to the coal face, some 45 per cent 
from the highest output per manshift ever, and 
about 1§ per cent from better attendance. That pro- 
ductivity has been raised by cutting more coal with 
power-loaders, which this year may produce nearly 50 
million tons, twice as much as in 1955, at say 6 tons 
per manshift against 33 tons per shift for coal mined 
by conventional means. 
This new dynamism (which came from the top) in 


NUMBER of things about the National Coal Board 


Coal Must Compete 


applying technical innovations in coal-getting—the 
power-loading machines themselves, the “ prop-free 
front” for longwall mining, and now the props that 
move themselves forward as the face is cut away— 
has followed a long, arduous and often disappointing 
programme of developing different machines for diverse 
conditions that many more “ advanced” industries may 
count themselves lucky to be spared. Much, at least, 
of this painful process of tailoring machines to fit seams 
(roughly as if one had to design an entirely new drilling 


. Tig for each oilfield) may now be over; Mr Bowman 


was able to say this week: 


The speed at which our power-loading programme 

will go ahead in future wil] not be conditioned by the rate 

at which we can make coal faces available. . . . It will 

be conditioned by the rate at which the various manu- 

facturers can make available the machines we require. 
And the industry is even able at last to see some 
measurable results from its major reconstruction pro- 
gramme ; from 18 pits where major schemes will be 
completed this year, output in the first quarter of 1957 
was already 8.3 per cent higher than a year before, 
against the increase of 3.2 per cent for the coal mines" 
as a whole. . 

Less measurable, but quite as important to the 
industry at present, is the positive feedback of morale 
that has swelled and been swelled by this surge of 
output. This is unmistakable ; Mr Bowman can sense 
it in the coalfields, there is a curious tinge of it in this 
week’s jaunty report on a dismal last year, and the 
ordinary public are even, somewhat coincidentally, 
being treated to the same flourish of confidence in the 
board’s lop-sided, cock-a-hoop advertising for young 
men to make themselves a career in “ this age of oppor- 
tunity in coal.” The bonus shift went this week ; man- 
power has begun its seasonal decline ; one cannot expect 
the miners’ health throughout this year to show the 
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same improvement as it did this spring ; the economy 
may even start expanding again—all sorts of bad 
things can happen to coal. Nearly half-way through 
this year, the board is still not prepared to guess 
how much output will be up on 1956 during the year as 
a whole. But it is high time this industry had a run of 
luck, even if it were only a short one. The ranks of 
Tuscany should not forbear to cheer. 


NE obvious element of luck, and temporary luck, 
O in this year’s coal fortunes might however be taken 
as a pointer to a future prob!em that is by no means 
temporary. Good weather, plus reduced demand 
particularly from certain industries suffering minor 
recession, kept stocks of coal high throughout the 
winter. Total stocks are now about 224 million tons 
of coal, 6 million tons more’ than at this time last year 
and indeed so high as to cause coal to be stocked at 
pitheads and opencast sites. Yet this year the Coal 
Board is still importing 3-4 million tons of coal— 
at probably £3 a ton more than coal costs to mine at 
home. 

The reason is simple and awkward ; in years to come 
it will become more so. Coal is not just coal; it is a 
wide variety of kinds of solid fuel of differing sizes 
and qualities ; and the amounts of each size and quality 
that British consumers want are not exactly the quanti- 
ties of each that the British coal industry finds it most 
convenient to produce. In particular, British Railways 
and British households want more large coal than the 
Coal Board is at present managing to produce ; because 
of this, three-fifths of the coal imported last year 
was large coal, more than 3 million tons of it to 
put in the tender and the grate. The coal that the 
board was putting into stock last winter was what those 
most finicky of British consumers would not use: some 
of the large coal they do want has still to come from 
abroad, though they get it at British prices. 

Unfortunately, the proportion of large coal raised in 
Britain has been steadily falling for years, and seems 
likely to go on doing so. In 1947, out of about 181 
million tons of coal sold, 62 million tons were large 
coals ; last year, out of some 208 million tons (apart 
from imported coal, miners’ coal and coal used in 
collieries), less than 54 million tons were large. The 
growing element in British coal deliveries is at the 
other end of the scale of size. In 1947, only some 
62 million tons were “slacks and smalls” ; last year, 
about 924 million tons were of these lowest grades. 
Whatever the eventual net increase in output that the 
Coal Board does achieve this year, it is long odds that 
practically all of it will be in these small coals that 
so few coal customers—primarily one customer, the 
Central Electricity Authority—are really equipped to 
burn economically. 

The demand from that one customer in particular 
is no longer likely, on revised plans, to rise as fast as 
the tonnage of small coals and slack that increasingly 
mechanised mining in this country seems likely 
to produce. In 1955 the CEA took 38.7 million tons 
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of coal, 35.9 million tons of it smalls and slack. Its 
revised oil and nuclear plans imply that coal require- 
ments for electricity would still rise during the 
coming decade: to, say, 45 million tons by 1960, 
but not exceeding 50 million tons by 1965. After 
then, most of the extra power plant put in would be 
nuclear; as older plants wert eventually retired, the 
power demand for other primary fuels, coal or oil, must 
be expected gradually to fall. And it seems doubtful 
whether other forms of industrial steam-raising will 
require much more small coal. 

Understandably, the Coal Board is unwilling, 
publicly, to estimate how much of the output that it 
hopes to be increasing from now on may fall into these 
smaller-size grades ; but unless it is able to reduce the 
“degradation ” of coal from highly mechanised faces, 
tonnages of these grades seem likely to rise a good deal 
faster than its total output, and to make up a bigger 
proportion of coal supplies in future. At the top of the 
scale, output of large coals seems certain to decline 
further. Gradually, demand from the railway8 will ease, 
as steam locomotives end their working lives. But this is 
a slow process. The domestic consumer, moreover, is 
one for whose custom coal would welcome the chance 
once again to compete : the household still offers a 
market for possible expansion if the mines can offer coal 
in the sizes—and in future possibly in the smokeless 
qualities or forms—that he wants. At present, indeed, 
householders would gladly buy more large coal; 
whether they would pay for it what the Coal Board must 
to get it from abroad is another matter. 


HE coal industry today, therefore, has over the com- 
T ing years to carry its new-found confidence 
and its gathering energies into changing circumstances, 
more competitive though not necessarily unfavour- 


able. These are not new problems for the board, 
though it has recently been emerging more clearly 
and apparently more closely. Technically, work 
is already in hand upon the conversion of small 
coals into large coals, by briquetting in new ways to 
produce smokeless and other fuels ; some of these are 
costly, but the rising prices of fuel in general may 
eventually float them off into profitability, as “ Phurna- 
cite” has already begun to float. Economically, the 
board is again talking of “ opening the concertina ” by 
increasing the price of large coals and others that are 
difficult or costly to produce more than the smalls of 
which it can hardly stop producing more (though it 
appears unlikely that they will pursue this policy in 
their imminent price increase). There are possibly 
incentives that could be given in its internal accounting 
to pit managers to concentrate upon size as well as total 
output so long as imported coal has to be bought expen- 
sively from abroad. 

Techniques that would turn enough small coal into 
large to satisfy these domestic consumers, however, 
could at best solve only the smaller of these problems. 
They would still probably leave for disposal large 
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tonnages of what seems to be becoming the coal 
industry’s basic product—small coal. In the coming 
years, one tempting political solution to this marketing 
problem would be one at which Mr Bowman seemed to 
be hinting when he said 
We shall seek to ensure that the indigenous fuel will 
_Dave first place so far as consumption in power stations 
is concerned. We shall plug very hard to ensure that 
our small coals are used at the power stations instead of 
oil if the position is ever reached where we have any 
difficulty in disposing of them. 
The use of substantial quantities of oil for power 
generation in such stations as Marchwood, which 
opened this week, is, however, the subject of binding 


What Price 


Against a background of surplus the Rhodesian 
copper companies are proposing a common 
policy on pricing 


EVERAL times in the past two and a half years the 

Rhodesian copper producers and their British 

customers have tried to agree on a common pricing 
policy. Late last month it was learned that the pro- 
ducing groups—Rhodesian Selection Trust and Anglo 
American Corporation—had reached agreement, and 
had sent their proposals to the consumers. Shortly 
afterwards RST announced that from June Ist it was 
cutting production at Roan Antelope and Mufulira by 
Io per cent “to show the determination of some pro- 
ducers that the price shall not be forced through the 
floor by the existence of a marginal supply.” Anglo 
American, on the other hand, stated that it is not 
planning to make any voluntary restriction of output. 
But Anglo American, like RST, has recently supported 
the market by buying copper in London. 

The link between these developments is not a new 
relationship between the two big neighbours in the 
copper belt ; it is the emergence of a substantial world 
surplus of copper. After touching {£437 a ton in March 
last year the open market price in London fell almost 
uninterruptedly until March this year, and has since 
fluctuated around £236 a ton. In 1955 as a whole, 
when roughly 100,000 tons of production were lost 
through strikes, world output and consumption of 
virgin copper were almost balanced at about 3,050,000 
tons. In 1956, when there were no major strikes, 
world production rose sharply to about 3.3 million 
tons, but consumption rose only slightly to about 3.1 
million tons. The apparent surplus last year was thus 
about 200,000 tons, and it is still large. 

There can be little doubt that this change in the 
balance of market forces has encouraged Anglo Ameri- 
can’s acceptance of a fixed price policy. In January, 
1955, when it reaffirmed its policy of selling on the 
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ten-year contracts between CEA and the oil companies, 


‘both of which were bullied into this by the Government 


two years ago. Does the coal industry now propose 
that they should be bullied out of it ? There remain 
export possibilities: and possibilities of complete gasi- 
fication processes for these small coals, which might 
offer the best way for these coals to compete with oil 
in general industry. The solution should be sought 
in technical change and economic efficiency, not in 
“ plugging ” through any coal lobby. Coal must com- 
pete on even terms, if it can. The measure of the 
new men, new methods, and new energies it has now 
gathered to itself is that this no longer seems quite such 
a remote possibility. 


for Copper?’ 


basis of the open market quotations established on the 
London Metal Exchange, it stated: 


The free operation of the laws of supply and demand is 
the safest, surest and most effective means of determining 
prices and any attempt arbitrarily to interfere with the 
operation of these laws may redound to the long-term dis- 
advantage of the copper consuming and producing 
industries. 


Rhodesian Selection Trust took the opposite view, and 
in May of that year it introduced a fixed price policy. 
The price was initially fixed for a minimum of thirty 
days, but subsequently no guarantee of stability was 
given and the price changed at 24 hours’ notice. So 
for the last two years there have been two price bases 
for Rhodesian copper, and the actual prices charged 
have rarely been the same. At times the customers of 
RST have paid less than Anglo American’s customers ; 
at times they have paid more. These disparities have 
not only given each group of customers a sense of 
grievance by turn; they have also complicated the 
British fabricators’ selling arrangements. Indeed, 
some individual rolling mills that are supplied by both 
groups have had to adopt the ludicrous expedient of 
selling the same products at different prices, according 
to whether the raw material came from RST or Anglo 
American. Consumers have therefore continued to 
press for a common pricing policy. What they have 
now been offered is a basis for discussion, and after their 
comments have been received in Salisbury there will 
have to be further meetings before the scheme can be 
introduced. 

The producers have refused to publish the details 
of their proposals. It seems strange, and indeed 
indefensible, that they should have made no announce- 
ment at all on a subject of such wide public interest. 
Inspired reports from Salisbury have stated only that 
the common price would change less frequently than 
the London Metal Exchange price, but that it would 
be related to it over a period. It is thought, however, 
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that the common price would initially be fixed at the 
average of the LME price during a previous given 
period. It would be changed at the end of the period 
only if the average of the LME price in that period 
differed from the previous average by more than, say, 
one or two per cent. If it had so differed, the fixed 
price for the next period would be changed to the 
average LME price for the previous one. 


— AMERICAN can thus claim that it has not com- 
pletely given up using the LME price as its basis ; 
it will be using a moving average of that price. Nor is 
there any escape in the lives of thé copper mining 
companies from the LME yardstick. It remains the 
basis for determining both the royalty they pay to the 
British South Africa Company and the bonus to the 
European mineworkers, and these payments are the 
two big variable elements in their costs. The new 
pricing scheme need not affect turnover on the London 
Metal Exchange, and therefore the exchange’s useful- 
ness as an arbiter of prices. Although Anglo American 
now sells on the basis of the LME price its copper, 
like that of RST, does not generally pass through the 
exchange ; it is sold direct to consumers on long-term 
contracts. 

If there has to be a fixed price at all it is better 
that it should be formally related to the open market 
price than that the producers should take it upon them- 
selves to decide the timing and extent of any changes 
in price, as RST does now. Many consumers will be 
attracted by a price that is fixed for some time ahead, 
and those who still have faith in the open market will 
be glad that the new policy does not throw the metal 
exchange overboard. Nor is it likely that a British 
fabricator’s competitors here or abroad will pay signifi- 
cantly less for their copper in the long run. Chilean 
and Canadian copper is sold in Europe on the basis of 
LME prices, and United States copper is sold here on 
broadly that basis too. 

But, while consumers seem more interested in 
stability than in the absolute level of prices, producers 
are anxious that prices should not fall much further. In 
recent months attempts to hold prices up have multi- 
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plied ; output in some mines has been restricted (and 
a few small high-cost mines have closed), expansion 
schemes have been slowed down, and the Rhodesian 
producers have bought copper in London. The Ameri- 
can producers are holding to a domestic price of 32 
cents a lb (£256 a ton), and even if that level should 
be breached it is unlikely that they will come down to 
less than 30 cents a lb (£240 a ton). RST seems to 
be trying to make its present fixed price of £240 a ton 
the floor, and it looks as though Anglo American also 
thinks that copper is cheap enough. 

Though the present price is still twice the average 
break-even point of about £120 a ton for the Rhodesian 
producers (with RST’s mines slightly above the average 
and Anglo American’s slightly below it) they have 
commercial and political reasons for trying to hold on 
to £240 a ton. At this price copper is no dearer than 
it was about four years ago, and can comfortably face 
competition from other metals. The Rhodesian pro- 
ducers need substantial profits to finance their expan- 
sion schemes (which have not been abandoned), and 
the Federal government needs a profitable mining 
industry to provide the bulk of its revenue. When Sir 
Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, said 
recently that copper would not fall much, if at all, 
below £240 a ton, he was not picking a number out 
of a hat. 

Yet it may be wondered whether the Rhodesian com- 
panies, rich though they are, have been wise in starting 
te support the market at the present price level. So far 
they have bought perhaps 8,000 tons, with RST 
accounting for more than half the total. Those opera- 
tions have not made much impression on the market, 
nor has the announcement of restriction of output at 
the Roan Antelope and Mufulira mines. The pro- 
ducers are facing a true surplus of production over 
consumption (as distinct from deliveries to fabricators) 
that may be as low as 100,000 tons or as high as 200,000 
tons during the whole of this year. The indications are 
that American consumers have been buying less copper 
than they are using, and European consumers buying 
rather more. European consumption has recovered 
from last year’s setback, but the expected improvement 
in American consumption has still to come. How these 
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PRODUCTIONS, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS 


(Monthly averages : short tons) 
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1956 | 1957 





Shipments to fabricators ..... 


Refiners’ stocks, end of period | 


227,359 


| 
| 
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factors will balance out by the end of the year is 
anybody’s guess. 

The Rhodesian producers might have been wiser to 
Jet the surplus run its course, to squeeze their own 
profit margins and, incidentally, squeeze some of the 
inflation out of their own cost systems and out of the 
whole Rhodesian economy, too. It was not to be sup- 
posed that, when the big expansion schemes of recent 
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years matured, world production would necessarily be 
matched by consumption. Such schemes are laid on 
projections of a long-term growth in world consump- 
tion of copper, not on forecasts of demand in a par- 
ticular year. There is no reason to doubt that con- 
sumption will continue to grow, that the present surplus 
is temporary, and that the long-term outlook for 
Rhodesian copper is sound. 











IN THE MARKET 





A Flutter in Gold Shares 


NVESTMENT markets slid into the Whitsun holiday on a 

gentle downward slope. This week gilt-edged stocks 
have had the company of industrial shares in the decline. 
Neither has been heavily sold. The Financial Times 
government security index dropped from 84.28 to 83.56 in 
the week to Wednesday ; The Economist indicator shows 
hardly any movement at 216.6 against 216.2, but that 
apparent firmness disguises the fact that prices rose at the 
end of last week and fell this week. The volume of business 
has been shrinking. Markings were 33,524 in the first half 
of this week against 37,251 in the first half of last. What 
little activity there was seemed to be moving over to gold 
shares. There after a long spell of inactivity some smart 
rises were seen. In general, stocks and shares, like sterling 
itself, were not strong, but escaped being obviously weak. 
The gold and dollar figures had assuredly given no grounds 
for a rise. 

The case for kaffirs in these markets bears no resemblance 
to the big gold share scrambles of the past. It is neither 
an escape from a currency nor the reaction of the specula- 
tively minded to new gold discoveries. It is based first on 
such of the June dividends as have so far been declared— 
which show broadly that the promising mines of the Orange 
Free State and the Klerksdorp area are fulfilling their pro- 
mise—and secondly on the hopes that the plans to raise $10 
million in America for the new Central Mining associate may 
be the forerunner of a larger flow of American capital into 
South Africa. The first of those reasons is solid; the 
second could.be either premature or quite illfounded. The 
time does not look ripe for fireworks. 


INDUSTRY’S CASH NEEDS 


£16 Million for Guest Keen 


} pment demands on the capital market are as strong 
as ever. For the top class issue, the supply of money 
to meet that demand is also large ; applications, for example, 
for the £7} million rights issue of English Electric ordinary 
shares amounted to £15 million. Guest, Keen and Nettle- 





folds, a much bigger issue, should command a similar success 
unless the market turns unexpectedly sour. It comprises 
6,941,337 new {1 ordinary shares at 46s. per share as 
rights in the proportion of three for ten. The issue will raise 
about £16 million and is underwritten by Morgan Grenfell 
at II1d. per share (including 73d. sub-underwriting com- 
mission). The rate looks high for an issue whose success 
seems assured, for even after the announcement Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefold’s existing stock stood at 57s. But 
underwriters are at risk for a long period. Not until 
June 28th will the new capital have been authorised and 
the stock quoted “ ex rights.” At 57s. the rights are worth 
2s. 6d. The directors hope to be able to maintain a divi- 
dend of 134 per cent on the increased capital ; thus the 
new shares are offered on a yield of §% per cent. 

The accounts of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds at the end 
of 1956 show about £10} million in net liquid assets. The 
company’s subscription for 2,000,000 ordinary shares of 
Steel Company of Wales will have absorbed £4 million 
of those resources. And at the end of 1956 GKN, having 
spent {£11} million on capital account last year, was com- 
mitted to £30.3 million of further expenditure. The need 
for new money is clear even though the group will set aside 
not less than £6} million a year in depreciation alone in 
the coming years. About half of the group’s commitments 
relate to the re-equipment and expansion of the two steel 
companies that it acquired from ISHRA at the end of 1955. 
About £13} million will be spent in the next three or four 
years to increase output at John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe 
works (which entails building a new blast furnace and roll- 
ing mill) and another £1} million before the end of next 
year in turning the whole of the’alloy steel production 
at Brymbo Steel over to electric furnaces. 

This issue still leaves unresolved another of GKN’s 
capital problems. A loan of £8 million from ISHRA is 
due for redemption in about a year’s time, and the directors 
still intend to fund a substantial part of it by a debenture 
on the assets of John Lysaght’s. In the meantime, this 
present issue from GKN, a prospective issue from 
Vickers (to which there was an unmistakable reference in 
Lord Knollys’ statement) and an issue also in contemplation 
from Bristol Aeroplane Company may be read by some to 
imply that hopes of soon making the last big steel denational- 
isation offer—the resale of Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
—are not quite so high. 
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GOLD RESERVE 


Not Good Enough 


FTER the shakiness displayed by sterling in the markets 
last month no high hopes could be placed on the gold 
figures for sterling’s health and that of the British gold 
reserve are closely related. But the actual movement of 
the reserves during May remains disappointing, and after 
their publication the sterling rate dipped from $2.79:% to 
$2.784%. The rise of $25 million in the reserves was more 
than accounted for by the receipt of $34 million from the 
European Payments Union and that payment was in settle- 
ment of the £16 million surplus for April. In May itself the 
EPU balance was £7 million on the wrong side. It is believed 


GOLD MOVEMENTS ANALYSED 








EPU | Direct | Aid me | Change | Reserves 
settle- dollar special | in at 


ment* | balance P2¥YMENtS! peceryes | end of 
or credits) | period 


($ million) 





1956 :— 
—129 2,276 
+ 52 2,328 
— 84 2,244 
—279 1,965 
+168 2,133 
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1957 :— 
January — 49 2,084 
+ 63 2,147 
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- - +111 2,320 
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* Relates to balance in previous month. _¢ Includes $177 mn. from sale 
of Trinidad Oil. + Includes $30 mn. from official sale of US government 
bonds. $ Balance of drawing of $561 mn. from IMF, defence aid of $6 mn. 
and end-year instalments of $181 mn. on US and Canadian postwar loans. 
Includes drawings by India from IMF of $59 mn. in February and $67 mn. 
in March. ** Including the return of $104 mn. of deferred loan interest. 


that this is attributable primarily, if not wholly, to further 
French ratissage—clawing back by the Bank of France for 
end-month window dressing of sterling held by the com- 
mercial banks. Great significance should never be read into 
the experience of a single month. In April and May together, 
the EPU surplus, after ratissage, averaged £4} million, and 
the “true ” dollar balance, counting the EPU settlement in 
the month to which it relates instead of the month in which 
it is paid, and excluding the small amount of defence aid, 
was a surplus of $10 million. In both months expenditure 
of dollars on oil was still heavy, though tailing off. In 
coming months, sterling will be more or less relieved of these 
extra burdens ; and, unless India again reduces the statutory 
limit-of its sterling holdings, it will be forced to call a halt 
to its drawings on those balances and thus to end its heavy 
calls on the central dollar reserves. But sterling is approach- 
ing its seasonal period of pressure. Much depends on the 
mood of international confidence in sterling, at present still 
in its post-Suez state of cautious neutrality. 


OIL PRICES 


Time to Break the Link? 


NE American oil company, the Gulf Oil Corporation, 

has followed the 13 cents a barrel increase in the f.o.b. 

price of crude oil in the Persian Gulf first posted by British 
Petroleum and followed by Shell Petroleum last week. As 
Gulf is the joint producer, with B.P., of the Kuwait oil 
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fields, it could hardly quote a different price for the same 
oil. In Saudi Arabia, the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia has raised its prices by 17 cents a barrel, but, as 
The Economist went to press, the other three American 
partners in Aramco had still to decide what to do. If the 
new prices reflecting the reopening of the normal supply 
routes settle anywhere near this level, then at present freight 
rates, refineries on the eastern seaboard of the United 
States would be able to obtain their crude oil from the 
Middle East more cheaply than from Texas, where prices 
were increased by 25 to 35 cents a barrel during the Suez 
emergency. To restore the price differentials that existed 
before the Suez canal was blocked, Persian Gulf prices 
would have to be raised by at least 12 cents a barrel more 
than BP and Shell. 

The question turns on whether more Middle East oil 
could be sold in the United States, even at lower prices than 
the domestic product. Clearly it would have no market if it 
were more expensive ; but, equally, while the political oppo- 
sition to imports remains as strong as it is at present, it 
seems unlikely that the share of the American market cap- 
tured by Middle East oil can be significantly enlarged by 
keeping it cheaper. 

In Europe, other considerations prevail. If sales of 
Middle East oil to the United States are artificially limited 
by political pressure, there is no longer any economic reason 
why the delivered prices there, less the transport cost from 
the Middle East, should also determine the fob prices for 
Middle East crude oil shigped to Europe and the rest of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. The price of Middle East crude 
oil cannot exceed that which allows Eastern Hemisphere 
refiners to sell their refined products locally at prices com- 
petitive with those of refined products imported from the 
Caribbean. Moreover, in Europe, the highly profitable sales 
of petrol are held down by high taxation, while the less 
profitable fuel oils form a larger portion of total sales than 
in the United States. In order to secure the same return 
on investment as his American counterpart, the European 
refiner therefore needs a wider spread between the cost of 
his crude oil and the prices of the refined products he 
sells. But as the European demand for Western Hemisphere 
products disappears with the emergency, except for fuel 
oil and a few special products, have the oil companies any 
justification for regarding the delivered price of Western 
Hemisphere products not only as the ceiling to European 
prices but as the floor as well ? 


RUBBER AND TEA SHARES 





Those Takeover Bids 


IRECTORS of rubber and tea companies are evidently 

much alarmed by the outburst of takeover bids that 
assails them. Following the remarks of the chairman of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association a week ago Mr Kenneth 
Warren, chairman of the James Warren tea management 
group, has now taken up the task of- condemning the 
“ speculators,” many of whom make bids “ for the purpose 
of liquidating and acquiring the current assets of the com- 
panies and enforcing a sale of the estates involved.” Mr 
Warren claims that the Malayan government realises that 
this is having a disturbing effect on employment and “is 
contemplating steps to combat the menace.” He adds that 
in tea the Indian government is “ taking steps which should 
make such transactions unprofitable.” 
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We are the cablemakers 
but not that alone. 





We are the masters of masts. Try this one for size— 
and for television. It’s 750 feet high 

and rests on a steel ball two inches in diameter. 
What keeps it up? Guys and brains. 


We are refiners of copper — producers of tough 
pitch copper, deoxidised copper, copper arsenical 
and silver bearing: makers of cadmium and 
tellurium alloys, brasses, phosphor bronzes. 


Here are wire-bars horizontally cast in open copper mould 
Here’s cake for sheet production 

Here are billets vertically cast for extrusion 

Here are ingot-bars for remelting. 


We are the cablemakers 
but not that alone. 


We are the ROAD UP men, 
uncoiling a covered snake of copper 
Jrom a slow-turning drum 
and laying it snug beneath your feet. 


We are the overhead linesmen, 
slinging power between towers 
across field and forest and rier. 

We also build the towers. 

DANGER 275,000 VOLTs! 


Ever tried electrifying a railway? 

There are problems. We know most of them, 
Ever tried bridging a gorge? 

There are problems. We know most of them. 


Ever tried paying out a cable in rough seas? 
There are problems. We know some of them, 







BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 
CABLES LIMITED 


Parent company of the BICC Group—the 
World’s largest organization (comprising 
40 companies) with complete facilities for 
research, manufacture and contracting in the 
transmission and distribution of electrical 
energy for power and communication. 


We who make and work cable 
must think for the World on many lines. 


we think for the World 

















on many lines 






Head Office: Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London W.C.2 
International Sales Office: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 Museum 1600 
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How efficient is YOUR transport? 


BRITISH ROAD SERVICES 
will carry your load 

to any destination — quickly, 
carefully and economically 


HAT DO YOU LOOK FOR FIRST in a transport 
W service? Speed ... punctuality . . . reliability? 
Detailed organization? Special vehicles for special 
loads? Careful treatment of valuable or perishable 
goods? Shrewd advice on handling and time-saving 
methods ? 


B.R.S. are capable of meeting all these requirements. 
And they are experienced in carrying them out. They 
offer you an all-round efficient transport service. 


A stalwart organization 


Let us consider for a moment what enables B.R.S. to give 
you this outstanding transport service: They are a closely- 
knit national organization, with large resources and a 
vast fleet of vehicles of all kinds. Their round-the-clock 
engineering service keeps all vehicles and equipment in 
tip-top condition. And they have a teleprinter network — 
unique in the road haulage field — which links the 
hundreds of B.R.S. depots throughout Britain, and 
‘ensures smooth, rapid communications. In addition, 
constant research provides B.R.S. with the most modern 
vehicles and equipment. 


Prepared for any demand 


Modern transport covers a wide field, and B.R.S. are 
equipped to handle all aspects of it — long distance or 
local hauls, warehousing or distribution, the supply of 
vehicles on contract, the carriage of liquids in bulk, 
furniture removals or moving some huge indivisible load. 
They will carry out your most ordinary everyday demands 
and your most extraordinary demands — with equal 
efficiency and enthusiasm. 

B.R.S. take your problems to heart. Experienced men 
are eager to discuss your problems with you, and to save 
you time and money. Just telephone your local man. 
Action will follow immediately. 








The most 
suitable vehicle. 


This articulated 
vehicle, for instance, | 
is most suitable on 
runs to Ireland in 
co-operation with 
B.R.S. associated 
ferry services. It 
reduces the handling 
of goods and avoids 
costly packing. 








a British Road Services Ltd 


} 


. » Look up your nearest depot 
es in your local telephone directory 
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Mr Warren does not say what he expects the Malayan 
government to do. But it is a dangerous toy that he has 
chosen to play with. The approach to the Malayan govern- 
ment came in part at least from the trade unions who 
thought, probably rightly, that the breaking up of European 
estates into smal] holdings which is the result of some take- 
over bids was bad for employment. Some members of the 
trade in London gained the impression that the govern- 
ment’s first reaction had been that the problem was not yet 
big enough to demand its intervention. If that is so, the 
rubber industry in Malaya can count itself lucky. The 
actions of the Indian government—and Ceylon is now 
apparently taking somewhat similar action—have hardly 
been such as private business could applaud. The transfer 
of tea estates in India to new owners requires official 
approval and both the price and the type of buyer are 
examined. The idea, it is understood, is to stop “ fragmen- 
tation ” of estates and one of the sanctions available to stop 
an undesired sale is to apply the infinite delays of Indian 
exchange control to the proceeds. Ceylon, too, is under- 
stood to be ready to use its exchange control to stop the 
sale of estates for subdivision. In Malaya on the other hand 
there is freedom of transfer and a government that welcomes 
British capital. Mr Warren might consider whether matters 
are not best left that way. 

The take-over bid, as Sir John Hay pointed out in his 
United Sua Betong statement, depends in part on the lure of 
a tax free distribution in these heavily taxed days—but to 
company concerned it is a threat and can be disruptive. 
Sir John did not provide the answer, except by his own 
action which was to acquiesce in a small tax free distribu- 
tion out of ample resources. The less wealthy companies 
whose surplus values are locked away in real estate will find 
the answer less easy. 


PREMIUM BONDS 





Ernie’s First Job 


HE first draw for the premium bonds started on 
Saturday and Ernie, the computor that makes the 
random draw of winning numbers, and the Post Office staff 
at Lytham St. Annes have been working hard this week in 
order to notify all the winners of all the 23,142 prizes before 
Whitsun. The £1 premium bonds ranking in this first draw 
numbered 48,487,854, comprising those bonds that were 
sold in November of last year and have not subsequently 
been withdrawn. The prize money—six months’ interest 
at 4 per cent per annum on the ranking bonds—was 
£969,750. This is how it was distributed : 


Number — 
Wh dindededadeseguaee eadwe 1,000 

WE scatetedsdceukedaddacaes 500 

MD chddasendsadderediaeeads 250 

WE séwidesGacrdcuseneeseeds 100 
RE séedded sewebeendscecawen 50 
RR cavccecdecsedacdecaseves 25 


The big doubt now is what will happen in subsequent 
monthly drawings. On the first draw the odds were roughly 
calculable. For holders of the full complement of 500 units 
the chance was roughly one to four against winning a tax- 
free prize of some sort. After November monthly sales of 
the bonds were much lower, and if the bulk of the £48 
million of November money remains invested, the odds at 
the next drawing will be about 17 to 1 ; the odds are longer, 
but the drawings will in future be monthly. 
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CENTRAL MINING 





Dollars for South Africa 


HE capital reconstruction scheme for Central Mining 
+ and Investment Corporation was approved by an over- 
whelming majority at last week’s meeting, and the promised 
bid for the shares by Glazer Brothers has, as this issue goes 
to press, still not been made. With the result of the meeting 
so strongly in line with the hopes of the merchant banking 
and mining finance syndicate that has acquired most of 
the preference shares, Mr Glazer’s opportunity, if he ever 
had one, seems to have passed. Moreover a speech which 
Mr Charles W. Engelhard has made in Johannesburg seems 
to map out a bright new future for the “ Corner House ” 
group. It will be recalled that Mr Charles W. Engelhard 
and Mr Gordon Richdale, together with two mining finance 
groups and three merchant bankers, propose to hand over 
their investment in Centra] Mining to a new holding com- 
pany in South Africa. Mr Engelhard now discloses that 
he and Mr Richdale are negotiating a $10 million loan in 
New York for the new and still unnamed South African 
company. The intention is to secure the control of Central 
Mining against any future attacks. 

The shape of the new holding company now becomes 
clearer. It is to have a share capital of £3 million ; the 
$10 million of American money will be loan capital ; and it 
will invest outside the group and even outside Southern 
Africa. Increasing responsibility will fall on the Johannes- 
burg end of the Central Mining-Rand Mines Group, and for 
this purpose the Rand Mines board will be strengthened. 
The new company also will have one of the strongest boards 
in the South African mining business. Mr Engelhard will 
be chairman, Mr R. B. Haggart, deputy chairman of Anglo 
American, will be deputy chairman, and Mr T. P. Stratton 
of Union Corporation will be managing director. 





OIL DURING RATIONING 


Rescued by the Weather 


URING the first quarter of 1957, when the full effects of 
D rationing were being felt, Britain consumed nearly 
a million tons less oil than in the first quarter of 1956—a 
fall of nearly 15 per cent, compared with a rise of up to 10 
per cent which might have been expected under normal 
conditions. Nearly half of the fall was accounted for by 
sales of petrol, which were down by nearly 30 per cent, with 
deliveries of the premium grades taking a larger cut than 
the standard grades. Commercial consumers, relying more 
on diesel lorries, consumed only 8 per cent less diesel fuel 
than last year, but nearly a third less petrol, while deliveries 
of petrol through dealers’ pumps fell by 28 per cent. 

Most of the rest of the decline was accounted for by gas, 
diesel and fuel oils. Fuel oil consumption fell by only 10 
per cent, affected more by the exceptionally mild winter and 
higher prices than by the direct restrictions, which never 
became onerous, although it was touch and go in March 
whether stocks would last. This decline looks more signifi- 
cant, however, when compared with the 20 per cent increase 
recorded last year. The remaining restrictions on the con- 
sumption of fuel oil were removed last week, but fuel oil 
is still much dearer than it was last summer, and a key 
question for the oil companies is what rate of advance in 
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demand for fuel oil they can now expect from Suez- 
hardened consumers even in a free market. 

Mild weather, and less need for space heating, especially 
in factories and offices, reinforced the restrictions and 
enabled the consumption of gas and diesel oils to be cut by 
26 per cent without undue pain. Even deliveries of burning 
oil, which were not restricted at all, fell by over 20 per cent 
because of the exceptionally mild weather compared with 
the extremely cold snap at the same time last year. Through- 
out the rationing period total industrial production, which 
had stopped rising long before the Suez Canal was blocked, 
was able to be maintained at the same rate. But great as 
the achievements of the oil industry were in securing 
Europe’s emergency supplies throughout the emergency, it 
is the weather that must be given most of the credit for 
making the burden of the Suez affair on British industry 


much lighter than anyone could have reasonably foreseen in 
October. 


WOOL TEXTILES 





Protest to America 


RITISH wool exporters are pleased that Britain has 
formally expressed its disappointment with the Ameri- 
can government’s decision to establish a tariff quota of only 
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14 million lb on imports of apparel wool fabrics this year. 
This quota is equivalent to that introduced in 1956 when 
the quota for imports in the last quarter was fixed at 3.5 
million lb. When imports in a calendar year exceed 5 per 
cent of the average annual domestic production of- these 
fabrics in the previous three years the President has discre- 
tioi. to raise the ad valorem duty on the excess by four-fifths, 
from 25 to 45 per cent. In the following year the duty 
reverts to 25 per cent until the new “ peril point ” has been 
exceeded. Britain had hoped that the effective quota would 
not be any more severe than in 1956, when total imports of 
these fabrics were equivalent to about 64 per cent of average 
domestic production. There is at least a faint hope that 
Britain’s protest may influence the American government’s 
response to renewed pressure from the domestic industry. 
American mills are now seeking to restrict imports of items 
that are not affected by the tariff quota such as yarn, 
blankets and felt. Though these goods are of little interest 
to British exporters they have nevertheless taken issue with 
the American industry. 

At hearings in Washington this week the American mills 
claimed that imports have been responsible for such a con- 


‘traction in the industry’s capacity that it could no longer 


provide for America’s requirements in a war or other 
national emergency. The American clothing manufacturers 
and the British industry took a different view. They both 





What Will China Buy? 


_ exporters will welcome un- 
reservedly the abolition of the 
“ China differential,’ whether or not it 
brings much new business. The list 
of goods which could not be exported 
to China was not only much longer 
than the list for the Soviet block ; it 
was also less precisely defined. Free- 
dom to ship to China all goods that 
are not embargoed for the Soviet block 
means that there is now only one list, 
and that exporters know where they 
stand. The goods freed for China are 
principally : 

Some machine tools. 

Some electric motors and generators. 

Rubber working machinery. 

Most motor vehicles and tractors. 

Most railway locomotives and rolling 

stock. 
Most internal combustion engines. 
Iron and steel, aluminium and copper 
products, lead and zinc. 

Some scientific instruments. 

Raw rubber and most tyres. 

Various chemicals. 
The decision also brings to’ an end 
the exceptions procedure, whereby 
limited shipments to China were per- 
mitted of certain items that were in 
general embargoed for China though 
not for the Soviet block. Items shipped 
under this procedure included certain 
black steel and galvanised sheets, wire 
rope, small agricultural tractors, cer- 
tain chemicals, and Malayan rubber. 

The list of items now embargoed for 
export to the Soviet block, China, 


North Viet Nam, North Korea and 
Tibet is published in the Board of 
Trade fournal this week. Part 1 con- 
tains the items completely prohibited, 
part 11 the items subject to quantita- 
tive control. To take one example, the 
only types of internal combustion 
engine which cannot be shipped to 
China (or to the Soviet block) are air- 
craft engines, special purpose diesel 
engines of 50 bhp and over with “a 
non-magnetic content exceeding 50 per 
cent of their total weight,” and diesel 
engines of 1,500 bhp and 600 rpm and 
over. The “watch” list, which may 
contain goods on open general licence 
as well as those on specific licence, has 
never been disclosed. Shipments of 
goods on this list were watched for 
evidence of trans-shipment from the 
Soviet block to China, and will still 
be watched to prevent their exceeding 
what are deemed to be normal peace- 
time needs. 


Which of the goods now freed will 
be of most interest to China? Unlike 
Russia, China has never published a 
“shopping list” for British goods. 
China is probably interested in all of 
them, and has expressed particular 
interest in equipment for the manu- 
facture of tyres, similar to that recently 
ordered by Russia. China’s economic 
difficulties (which are described in an 
article on page 860) suggest that British 
exporters would be unwise to expect a 


substantial increase in business, for 
some time at least. Though China runs 
a large trade surplus with the sterling 
area, and receives substantial remit- 
tances from overseas Chinese, it uses 
that surplus to finance its trade with 
other countries in the transferable 
account area, including Russia, its 
main trading partner. After running 
down its sterling balance towards the 
end of last year—partly, it seems, in a 
post-Suez flight from the pound— 
China’s balances are now believed to 
be somewhat below £100 million. 


CHINA’S TRADE 
WITH THE STERLING AREA 


£ million 





1 
1953 | 1954| 1955! 1956 
| 





Exports from China, 
cif 96 | 118 


; St 














Wool tops 

Chemicals 

Non-electric machinery 
Electric machinery 

Iron and steel products 
Manufacturers of metals 
Tractors and parts 
Commercial vehicles 
Total UK exports 

UK imports from China 
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argued that the American industry’s troubles are attributable 
not to imports, but to competition from,synthetic fibres and 
—the American manufacturers add—“ a lack of initiative 
and enterprise.” The British case is essentially that already 
presented against the imposition of a tariff quota. It con- 
siders that the domestic mills are suffering from a vigorous 
and growing synthetic fibres ffidustry and the policy of pro- 
tection to the domestic wool grower. To protect the grower 
the domestic mills have to pay a duty of 254 cents a Ib (clean 
weight) on imports of apparel-type raw wool. Then, to com- 
pensate the mills for having to buy raw wool at above world 
prices, a specific duty is levied on imports of wool manufac- 
tures ; for fabrics this duty is 374 cents a lb. Finally, to 
protect the mills against foreign competition, an ad valorem 
duty of 25 per cent is levied on imported manufactures. 
Although the mills are themselves users of synthetic fibres, 
there is no doubt that the growing production of these fibres 
has hurt many mills, and caused others to close down. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 





Diesels for Test 


EITHER the past few months of fuel paring nor the 

present fashionable discussion about ways of setting 
limits to this country’s dependence upon oil have caused 
British Railways to reconsider the sources of traction power 
upon which its present modernisation programme is based. 
It would be foolish to expect this. The case for contracting 
out of steam is irrefutable ; and though conversion to 
electric traction is likely to proceed faster and further than 
was envisaged two years ago, no one can expect electric 
traction to prove itself more economic than diesel traction 
for every operating requirement. Nor can the long gap 
between the cessation of building steam locomotives—the 
last one will leave the railway workshops early next year— 
and the fruition of main-line electrification work be bridged 
economically and practically other than by using diesel 
locomotives. 

Eighteen months ago British Railways ordered a pilot 
batch of 171 of these main-line diesels (later increased to 
174) from British manufacturers. They were a widely 
varied batch: the basic specifications were laid down by 
the Transport Commission, but the manufacturers were 
encouraged to incorporate their own ideas. They were 
intended for an extensive scheme of two to three years’ 
operating trials before final decisions upon the design of 
the remainder of the 2,500 main-line diesels in the 
modernisation programme. 

Orders for 40 of these locomotives were placed with 
English Electric—20 of 800-1,000 hp for freight working, 
10 of 1,000-1,250 hp for mixed traffics, and 10 of 2,000 hp 
or more for heavy duties—and the company has this week 
handed over to British Railways the first of its 40 
(and, incidentally, the first of the 174 being made by all the 
manufacturers). It is a 1,000 hp diesel-electric locomotive 
to be used in the London area for hauling freight—which 
seems an odd place to put an engine that can reach a 
maximum speed of 75 mph. Delivery of the remaining 173 
locomotives will be spread over the next 18 months, but 
contracts for a further 56 main-line diesels are about 
to be placed by the Transport Commission. This will 
make a total of 230 to be used in operating trials in 
1959 and 1960. 
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NUCLEAR EXCHANGES 





Calder Know How 


ETAILS of the agreement between British and American 
D atomic authorities to exchange more information about 
their nuclear reactors have not yet been published, but it 
would appear that some formula has been devised to clear up 
the outstanding point that had hitherto been inhibiting 
the supply of certain technical details of Britain’s reactor at 
Calder Hall—the fear that these might be given free to 
American companies which could compete for export orders 
with the British commercial nuclear groups. In the first 
instance, the Atomic Energy Authority here is now going to 
let the Atomic Energy Commission there have the fuller 
information: if later AEC decides to pass them on to private 
American companies in the field, some royalty payment will 
have to be made by these companies to AEA. 

Much of the general technical information about Calder 
Hall (and some about the reactor that powers the American 
submarine Nautilus) has already been published freely, but 
a number of constructional details and figures relating to the 
design of reactor components have not. In dealing with its 
own nuclear club of companies, AEA has given the general 
knowhow of nuclear engineering quite freely, but collects 
royalties on a commercial basis for those “ inventions” it 
has been able to patent. It has at present about 200 of these, 
dealing mainly with elements in the actual reactors, such as 
loading methods. 


HIRE PURCHASE 





Motor Credit Sales Booming 


S a postscript to last week’s decision by the Board of 
Trade to fix the minimum hire purchase deposits on 
motor vehicles at 33} per cent (which meant an increase 
from 20 per cent for private cars and motor cycles) come 
the figures of numbers of transactions in May recorded by 
HP Information. They were a record for the month and, 
in fact, showed an enormous increase. The total of second 
hand cars sold on hire purchase in that month at over 
66,000 was nearly double the figure for April last year. 
The total of contracts of all kinds at 130,190 compares with 
105,083 in April and with 76,350 in May of last year. 


NUMBERS OF CONTRACTS 








May, April, May, 

1956 1957 1957 
ccd a deiisconets New | _ 8,290 8,399 | 10,335 
Used 36,015 50,336 66,008 
Commercial vehicles......... New 4,108 3,365 4,359 
Used 4,288 5,979 7,186 
Motor cycles, includ. scooters. New 5,982 12,407 12,427 
Used 14,133 20,788 24,965 














Source : H.P. Information. 


Naturally the removal of petrol rationing and arrival of 
the summer motoring season have helped the motor figures, 
which are financed by finance houses, not by retailers. The 
Board of Trade’s figures which show the hire purchase 
trading of both the retailers and the finance houses, and are 
expressed in value, lag much behind the monthly returns 
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of numbers of contracts only from HP Information. The 
Jatest index for the retailers is for March. This suggests 
that in the retail trade, too (although the special factor of 
the low initial deposit did not apply there), the trend was 
gently upwards. The index of value of goods sold on hire 
purchase (December, 1955=100) was 69 compared with 
70 in February and 63 in March last year. The seasonal 
drop between February and March was only 2 per cent this 
year compared with 7 per cent in 1956. 


GOING ABROAD 


Dollars for Holidays 


wo notable converts have been won in the last fort- 

night by those pressing for fewer restrictions on over- 
seas holiday travel. Hard on the news that the Russians 
would soon be seeing foreign motorists on some of their 
roads came the Treasury’s splendid capitulation to the 
pressure for a dollar tourist allowance. No one will begrudge 
Mr Thorneycroft’s use, in defending his announcement on 
Tuesday, of the two principal arguments for such an allow- 
ance that had been unavailing with his predecessors during 
the last ten years : that the ban had been an undesirable 
barrier to ordinary movement between the three countries 
primarily concerned, even though it would help only a few 
individuals ; and that—just because only a few would be 
able to afford to go—the total dollar cost would be very 
small. 

The present dollar cost of the allowance for business trips 
(which is also increased) and for compassionate visits is 
about £5 million a year. This week’s concessions, which will 
start during the present currency year, will hardly add 
enormously to that figure, particularly if they draw away 
holiday expenditure from Europe where, in effect, under 
the present EPU arrangements three-quarters has to be paid 
for in gold and dollars. Only 30,000 of the 13 million 
Britons that holidayed abroad last year went outside Europe 
and the average total expenditure was only £50 or so a 
head. Excepting the chances of working one’s passage, a 
holiday trip across the Atlantic will cost {200-£250 at least. 
The cheapest fare for getting to New York and back is 
about £120 by sea and about £150 (off-season) by air. Once 
there, the holiday maker should allow about $15 a day for 
reasonable accommodation and meals, and up to $35 a day if 
he wants first class standards, though the frugal type could 
manage by staying in the unfashionable hotels and eating 
at corner drug stores for perhaps $8 a day. Inside the 
United States the cheapest way of moving around is by 
Greyhound bus, which costs roughly a dollar-every 30 
miles (which can be paid in advance in sterling). For an 
independent traveller paying first class rates the new allow- 
ance will probably permit a trip of about a week ; by 
skimping, the holiday might be extended to two or thrée 
weeks ; and for those with relatives or friends to stay with, 
rather longer visits should be possible. 





Crossing the Channel 


HE continent, however, is still the only place abroad 
where most English people can afford a holiday, and 
passenger travel to and from there has risen in leaps and 
bounds since the war. About 5? million journeys either 
way were made last year, more than double the total for 
1948, when the currency allowance was last restored, and 
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about 70 per cent more than in 1938. The British Travel 
and Holidays Association estimates that about 3} million of 
these journeys were made by Britons going and returning 
from holiday ; about 1.1 million by foreigners spending 
their holidays here; and the bulk of the remaining 1} 
million trips presumably had some connection with business. 

Much of this postwar increase in cross-channel traffic has, 
of course, been captured by the air-lines, but there has also 
been an impressive increase in the number going by coach 
or in their own transport. Last year the air-lines carried 
over a million passengers each way, or roughly seven in 
twenty against only one in twenty in 1938—when the 
continent was about as far as one could get by air. Rail 
journeys, on the other hand, now even more concentrated 
on the short sea routes via Dover, have grown in number by 
only about a quarter over the same period. And the rail 
share of the total has dropped from eleven in twenty to only 
eight in twenty. The advantage of speed in going by air is 
more persuasive the 
longer the. journey, 
and the greater part 
of the increase in air 
traffic has come on 
the routes to Spain, 
Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Switzer- 
eS land. For shorter 
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vice—even for busi- 
nessmen in a hurry. 
; The new summer 
time-tables that started last weekend contained a number 
of improvements, including a new London-Hamburg 
express that cuts 2} hours off the previous journey of 17} 
hours and a new night sleeper service to Brussels specially 
designed for the businessman. Departing from Victoria at 
ten in the evening and arriving at Brussels before nine the 
following morning, he can get a tolerably good night’s sleep 
and make his journey for a cost of just under £19 first class 
return ({15 12s. if he shares his compartment). But, if he 
really is in a hurry, a BEA Viscount will still take him to 
Brussels in 34 hours (air terminal to air terminal) for a cost 
of only £15 3s. return—or just under £10 return if he takes 
the night plane. It will be difficult for the railways to 
improve on that. 











EGYPT’S STERLING 





The Rome Talks and After 


T was announced from Egypt this week that agreement 

had been secured in the course of the recent Rome talks 
to free £6 million of the blocked Egyptian sterling balances. 
This appears to be a slight overstatement of Egypt’s 
“achievement.” Before the talks began the British Govern- 
ment had announced that it would be prepared to release 
out of the Egyptian No. 1 Account funds that might be 
needed to complete certain pre-zero transactions between 
British merchants and Egypt. For the most part these are 
orders for -exports from Britain to Egypt for which all the 
necessary formalities except actual payment had been com- 
pleted when the nationalisation of the Suez Canal and the 
blocking of Egyptian accounts in London put a sudden stop 
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What's the vibration 
in 


Venezuela ? 


VENEZUELA is booming. Men are 
carving fine smooth roads through the 
pointed mountains. They are drilling for 
oil near Lake Maracaibo. They are mining 
iron ore at Cerro Bolivar. They are building 

. New airports. They are putting Venezuela 
on the map as a rich, busy country. 

Have you noticed how much of this 
development depends on compressed air 
equipment ? Holman supply a lot of it. 
From concrete vibrators to powerful road 
rippers that, amazingly, hardly vibrate at all. 


Why Holman ? Because Holman equip- 
ment works hard, long and unfalteringly. 
It cuts running cost down to rock bottom. 
And it’s running cost that is the real cost 
of compressed air equipment. 


Then there is the service which extends 
far beyond the supply and maintenance of 
machinery. In Caracas — and in the key 
towns of eighty-odd other countries — 
there is «: Holman organisation staffed by 
consultarits qualified in every industry 
where compressed air equipment can be 
used. This world-wide service is centred on 
Camborne where every tool miade is 
rigorously tested in the industry’s only 
experimental mine. 


With all this behind it, is it any wonder 
that every Holman tool repays its initial 
cost many times over during its long life ? 


PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 


pays ... with its life 


HOLMAN BROS. LTD., CAMBORNE, ENGLAND 
The Holman Organisation is world-wide. It includes 
the Climax Rock Drill & Engineering Works Ltd., 
and has agents, branches and technical 
representatives throughout the United Kingdom 
and in 84 other countries. 

Telephone: Camborne 2275 (10 lines) 

Telegrams: Airdrill, Telex, Camborne 

London Office: 44 Brook Street, WA 

Telephone: Hyde Park 9444 








two 
electronic 
prodigies 


* So these machines,’ the visitor 
asked, ‘ will not only calculate 
at fantastic speeds. They have 
judgment and memory ?’ 


‘Once they are instructed,’ 
the Accountant agreed, ‘ they 
will combine calculation with 
memory and they will even 
make logical decisions.’ 


‘Any moment now you'll be 
saying they have personality!’ 


The Accountant shrugged. 
‘They have some very com- 
petitive characteristics,’ he 
said. ‘They are extremely 
flexible. Adaptable and very 
versatile. The real point is,’ he 
went on emphatically, ‘ Hec 
General-Purpose Computers 
and the new Hollerith Type 
555 Electronic Calculators 
are both ideal for commercial 
and industrial accounting. 
Electronic prodigies, I call 
them.’ 


THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 
17 PARK LANE, W.1 
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So x 5 


* Memory’ drum of new Hollerith Type 555 Electronic Calculator A 


at the B.E.E. 


Behind all Hollerith equipment is a team of methods 
and operations research men, accountants, designers, 
programmers, and technicians. They know ‘the story 
of your equipment starts in your office.’ 


Why not meet them on the Hollerith Stand at the 
Business Efficiency Exhibition ? (Olympia, June 17-27.) 


HOLLERITH ELECTRONICS 


W ‘Memory’ drum of the Hec General-Purpose Computer 
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to further commercial payments. A list of outstanding con- 
tracts has been drawn up and if the exporters and importers 
in each transaction are still prepared to proceed, it will be 
submitted to the Bank of England for approval. 

The Egyptian authorities have added the total amounts 
involved in these transactions and published the resulting 


total as an agreed release. No unblocking has in fact been’ 


negotiated or agreed. Nor did the Rome talks break down. 
They were exploratory and went as far as they can con- 
veniently be taken at the moment. No date has yet been 
fixed for their resumption. The atmosphere in which they 
will be resumed will, however, have been considerably 
improved if in the interval the Egyptians fulfil their promise 
to pay in sterling the pensions of British citizens who were 
previously employed in Egypt and were forced to leave 
during the recent troubles. 


HOME EQUIPMENT 





A Durable Recovery? 


HEFTY revival in household goods sales has been getting 
A under way this year, and the Board of Trade’s returns 
for retail trade in April suggest that the improvement is 
gathering pace, even after allowing for the usual Easter 
spending spree. All shops dealing in these lines appear to 
be enjoying a share in the recovery ; their total volume of 
business in the first four months of this year is well above 
last year’s and some are handling as much as they did in 
early 1955. Even the multiples who lost ground heavily a 
year ago have, in total at least, made a full recovery. 
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But the sun is not shining on all household articles. This 
year’s radio and television sales, for example, are a good fifth 
better than last year, and sales of radiograms are up by two- 
fifths, but these sales are still substantially short of the level 
of business of two years ago. Television sales are an excep- 
tion, but that market is under somewhat different influences. 
In April the Post Office issued the seven millionth TV 
licence, barely eight months after the six million mark was 
passed. 


SALES OF RADIO & TELEVISION SETS 























} Radios TV Sets 
fj — 
(Thousands) 1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 
January ....... } 66 86 103 
February...... 66 78 | 
GUNG ccccwese 72 83 85 | 
April ...ss00- 65 78 7s | 62 | 
- 
Total ....... | sm | 269 | 325 | 361 | 299 | 958 
| i 








Furniture sales show perhaps the most marked recovery 
in sales of durable household goods this year. The buoy- 
ancy of sales in the first quarter of the year imparted a 
12 per cent increase to the industry’s output, which brought 
the manufacturers back to their level of activity of two years 
ago and actually above that of 1954, previously their best 
year. Washing machines and electric cookers are also selling 
well, though the evidence is somewhat more fragmentary. 
Gas and solid fuel appliances, on the other hand, do not 





Transistors by the Million 





wait for the development of transistors 
using silicon rather than germanium. 
These can work at temperatures nearly 
three times as high as the germanium 











Y *- first factory in this country to 
be given over entirely to the 
manufacture of the electronic com- 
ponents that fall under the umbrella 
heading of “semi-conductors ” and to 
transistors in particular, is being built 
by Mullard Ltd. at Southampton. 
Transistors have been made in this 
country for several years, and by a 
variety of companies, but in what it 
would be fairer to describe as develop- 
ment batches rather than regular mass 
production. Mullard’s move to cen- 
tralise the company’s own transistor 
production under one roof is a sign 
that the performance and design of 
these very new electronic gadgets is be- 
coming sufficiently standardised to 
contemplate producing them on a scale 
approaching that of the conventional 
electronic valve that they replace. 

A germanium transistor is not im- 
pressive to look at. It consists of a 
raggle-taggle assembly of bent wires 
and little blobs of metal ranging in size 
from a pin-head to a pin-point, the lot 
balanced uncertainly on three sturdier 
wire legs. Yet the pin-head of metal 
and the two pin-points alloyed on 
either side of it have between them the 
amplifying power of a fair-sized valve. 


Today’s transistor is a highly sophisti- 
cated version of the original “ cats- 
whisker.” It works by deliberately 
exploiting the slight difference in 
physical behaviour between two frac- 
tionally impure forms of germanium, 
which make it possible to get a rela- 
tively large output of power from the 
battery for a relatively small input of 
power to the transistor. 

The finished transistor in its glass 
envelope measures half an inch, and a 
dozen fit into a thimble. That these 
two properties, uncommonly small 
size and relatively insignificant power 
requirements, have not brought about 
the revolution in the design of elec- 
tronic equipment that might have been 
expected is largely due to the limita- 
tions of the transistors themselves. 

Present types cannot operate at 
frequencies above 10 megacycles, and 
may never exceed 100 megacycles with 
any ease. And they cannot work at 
ambient temperatures much above 
55°C. This second limitation means 
that guided missiles and high-speed air- 
craft, which would benefit most by 
“ transistorising ” because the size of 
valves now carried and the power they 
need are both serious handicaps, must 





transistors, and §0 per cent higher than 
what can safely be allowed for valves, 
so that missile designers in particular 
could dispense with much of the cool- 
ing they have to provide today, as well 
as with space and current. But because 
of the difficulties of producing the 
silicon, it may be some time before 
these are available in anything but 
experimental batches. 

Transistors are painstakingly assem- 
bled almost entirely by hand ; they are 
developing too rapidly to justify a fully 
mechanised production line. Their 
immediate applications run from hear- 
ing aids to tape recorders, small radio- 
receivers and* ultimately to computers 
whose appetite for valves, current to 
feed them, and cooling to keep 
operating temperatures within bounds, 
is quite an element in cost. Mullard 
intend to produce semi-conductors by 
the million at the Southampton fac- 
tory: other producers have also been 
increasing their output. In 1955, 
before transistors had begun to make 
their mark, valve output was running 
at more than 64 million. Most elec- 
tronic manufacturers would like to 
know how soon transistors will begin 
to make inroads into that total 
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seem to have experienced much of the present upward 
swing—which came during mild weather, and anyway began 
after most people had completed their buying of heaters 
for the home. 


UNION ACCEPTANCES — 


Money Market in South Africa 


MPORTANT stages in the creation of a money market 
in South Africa are covered in the first report of Union 
Acceptances from October, 1955, to the end of 1956 and in 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s accompanying statement. During 
these fifteen months Union Acceptances started to act as a 
discount house, acceptance house, and issuing house. 
During the period Dr de Kock, the governor of the Reserve 
Bank, decided to make South African Treasury bills 
negotiable and to split them into the still large minimum 
denomination of £50,000. Union Acceptances which was 
formed by the Anglo American group with Barclays (DCO) 
as junior partners and with technical assistance from Lazard 
Brothers has achieved much. The later decisions to raise the 
capital from {1 million to £2 million and to take participa- 
tions in Rhodesian Acceptances and in Union Acceptances 
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(Zurich) A.G. show the lines of progress ; so does the first 
net profit figure of £50,607, from which no dividend has 
been paid. 

The work that remains to be done before South Africa 
has a developed money market emerges from Sir Ernest’s 
address as clearly as the progress already achieved. South 
Africa has no discount house independent of an acceptance 
house. Union Acceptances has been both buying and selling 
bills at the same annual rate of discount—3% per cent— 
retaining some of its own accepted bills and therefore owing 
both the acceptance Commission and the discount, but also 
passing some on to local commercial banks. For much the 
same reason the balance sheet which shows {1.9 million 
of bills discounted and £3.3 million of acceptances contains 
no Treasury bills nor indeed any bills except some 
of the company’s own acceptances. There is not 
yet a market in South African Treasury bills, even 
though they are available in bearer form, because of the 
absence of houses that could deal in them. Loans received 
also stand in the balance sheet at £2.8 million and Sir 
Ernest expresses the view that when a, separate discount 
house exists the proportion both of bills held and loans 
received in the Union Acceptances balance sheet will’ be 
much lower. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 








METAL BOX 


4 ow months ago, when the Metal 
Box Company made a £6 million 
issue of a 5$ per cent unsecured loan 
stock at 98, its directors said that sales 
were going up but that margins were 
difficult to maintain and that the profits 
earned in the year to March 3tst last 
were unlikely to differ much from those 
earned in 1955-56. The group’s pre- 
liminary statement now shows that while 
total sales went up from £61,225,000 to 
£68,687,000, gross profits came down 
slightly from £5,763,000 to £5,745,000 
and net profits from £2,677,000 to 
£2,611,000. Sales at home (up from 
£47,422,000 to £53,130,000) and abroad 
(up from £13,803,000 to £15,557,000) 
have both risen, but while the gross 
profits of the home group came down 
from £4,055,000 to £3,883,000 those 
earned by the overseas group rose from 
£1,708,009 to £1,862,000. 

The differing pressure on margins can 
be taken a stage further by comparing 
the ratio of gross profits to sales in six 
monthly periods. Beginning at the six 
months ended on September 30, 1955, 
the ratios for the home group run as 
follows: 8.8 per cent, 8.3 per cent, 7.9 
per cent and 6.7 per cent. For the over- 
seas group, the corresponding ratios are 
12.1 per cent, 12.6 per cent, 11.5 per cent 
and 12.3 per cent. Thus the margins at 
home have been continuously falling 
but margins abroad (which are con- 
sistently higher than those earned at 
home) show some recovery in the winter 
months of both financial years. But sales 
of the overseas group represent only 
about a fifth of the total. These figures 


suggest why the group as well as adding 
to capacity at home is anxious to expand 
its business overseas. 


The £6 million capital issue gave 
Metal Box the money needed for expan- 
sion. Some of the group’s earlier 
expenditure must now be earning 
revenue, for although not less than £4 
million is to be spent on capital account 
this year and although the new loan 
stock must be serviced, the directors 
have raised the ordinary dividend from 
Io to It per cent. Investors seem 
equally confident, for the £1 units rose 
2s. to §6s. 3d. after the figures were 
announced. 


COURTAULDS 


F the British Celanese stockholders 
over 90 per cent have accepted the 

offer from Courtaulds, and Courtaulds’ 
stockholders have approved the neces- 
sary increases in capital. The rayon 
merger and combine are now accom- 
plished facts. In the course of the year 
and of the merger negotiations, stock- 
holders learned almost exactly what they 
might expect, and Courtaulds profit and 
dividend statement for the year ended 
March 31st contains no surprises. Group 
profits before tax at £15.2 million are 
indeed a little better than the fore- 
shadowed four-fifths of the previous 
year’s figure. The final dividend, 6 per 
cent, is as expected, and again makes 10 
per cent for the year. The figures show 
the parent company distributing £3 
million net out of a net taxed profit 
attributable to the parent of £8.0 million 
(against £10.0 million), so that even after 


a difficult year Courtaulds has not been 
pushed into an over-liberal ratio of 
dividend to profit. 

Most interest will centre round what 
the directors have to say about trade. 
It is not an ebullient report. “In the 
home market there was a reduction in 
profit mainly in the continuous filament 
section of the business ; in particular, a 
material drop in demand for tyre yarn 
was coupled with increasing costs of 
production which were not passed on to 


Years ended 
March 3lst, 
1956 1957 
£ £ 


Group balance before tax. 18,168,854 15,162,074 
Tax provisions 7,752,396 6,668,094 
Group net profits after tax 10,416,458 8,493,980 
Minority interests 390,903 431,035 
Retained in subsidiaries.. 2,197,552 1,882,393 


Fixed assets replacement 
1,703,000 1,750,000 


reserves 
Capital reserves 2,250,000 1,500,000 
425,836 Nil 


Reserve against Govern- 
485,000 Nil 


ment securities 
Pension provision 
2,994,568 3,001,810 
10 10 


Ordinary and preference 
dividend costs 
Ordinary dividend, per cent 


customers in increased prices. Textile 
yarn prices were, however, increased 
early in 1957. The export markets were 
less profitable than in the prévious year, 
especially as regards fabrics. The sub- 
sidiaries in the United States of America 
and Canada encountered increasingly 
severe competition and profits were 
seriously curtailed.” | Over-optimism 
has never been one of the vices of Cour- 
taulds’ board. Shareholders will assess 
their latest report in the light of a 
record of cautious assessment. They 
will make their own guesses about the 
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probable effect of the 1957 rise in textile 
yarn prices which should affect roughly 
the whole of the current trading year 
and will hope that with better times now 
arriving in the motor industry there 
should be some recovery on the tyre 
yarn side too. Undoubtedly there has 
been, and still is, recession in rayon, 
but a market price of 35s. 73d. and a 
vield of around 5.6 per cent may be a 
fair assessment for the leader of the 
textile share market. 


UNITED SUA BETONG 


S* JOHN HAY, the chairman of United 

Sua Betong, has reluctantly sounded 
“retreat.” His scheme to lock away 
surplus assets of the rubber companies 
in the Guthrie group out of reach of 
take-over bidders and of shareholders 
was withdrawn. On the £1 stock of 
United Sua Betong he has proposed a 
tax free distribution of §s. per stock unit 
from the share premium account, re- 
quiring in all £337,500. Now in his 
statement to shareholders he says: 

With our outstanding record of earnings 
and distributions we were not without 
reason for believing that stockholders 
would be content to leave any apparent 
surplus with the company, available for 
profitable employment when the time was 
deemed right for further expansion. But 
such farsighted views could not contend 
against a strong trend of opinion in 
favour of the more immediate benefits of 
a cash payment now. The choice having 
been made, we propose, subject to the 
sanction of the court, to pay out of share 
premium account 5s. per £1 stock tax 
free. Stockholders will appreciate that 
future distributions must be dependent 
om revenue earnings. 

Sir John has thus set a definite limit to 
his retreat: it is at 5s. per £1 stock. 
Some will argue that Sir John and his 
fellow directors, with nearly £2 million 
in investments and cash in the coffers of 
United Sua Betong, could have been 
more forthcoming. Sir John clearly 
thinks not, and it is presumably the 
incidence of taxation that he has in 
mind. But the decision leaves United 
Sua Betong—leader of the rubber share 
market—still over supplied with cash 
and in need of a definite project for ex- 
pansion. 


If future distributions are to depend 
upon revenue, what are the prospects ? 
They are much improved. Last year, 
net profits fell from £511,809 to 
£436,291 but the dividend from trading 
was reduced by only 23 per cent to 423 
per cent, absorbing £329,906. Malayan 
rubber companies are obvious benefi- 
ciaries for tax relief under the new rules 
for overseas trade corporations. Sir John 
welcomes this relief : 


This promise has been embodied in the 
draft Finance Bill now under discussion 
in Parliament and until that Bill has 
been enacted and its final terms studied 
I cannot say with any certainty to what 
extent this and similar companies will be 
affected. The indications so far given 
do encourage-us to believe that the con- 
cessions likely to be granted are signifi- 
cant and a welcome lightening of the 
heavy burden of taxation... . 


For ‘such companies as United Sua 
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Betong, the OTC concessions will effec- 
tively free dividends to shareholders (so 
long as they are not companies) from 
British profits tax and free retained 
profits from British income tax as well. 
The biggest gain is on retained profits 
and one of Sir John’s concluding 
remarks emphasises that “the main- 
tenance of ample financial resources ” is 
“an indispensable condition” for the 
rubber industry. 


LONDON AND OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS 


Cc of the most active of speculative 
counters in recent months has been 
the stock of London and Overseas 
Freighters. The yield is low, taking 
small account of the depressed state of 
the tanker freight market and it heavily 
discounts the facts that the company has 
a Bermudian associate and that the 
creating of tonnage both here and in 
Bermuda out of retained profits is in 
progress. The yield also assumes that 
the directors will be generous in their 
dividend policy. 

This year they have demonstrated 
their willingness, within limits, to be so. 
Quarterly statements from London and 
Overseas Freighters had already revealed 
the trend in profits last year. The pre- 
liminary statement now shows that in 
the year to March 31st the group’s 
operating surplus was £3,515,346 (against 
£1,974,207) and its net income 
£1,560,910 (against £1,029,332). Interest 
in the statement was therefore concen- 
trated upon the dividend. Effectively it 
has been raised from 9% to 20 per cent. 
There is now to be a 25 per cent free 
scrip issue too, and this issue is the 
prelude to a bigger dividend for the 
current year. In the statement, the 


chairman, Mr B. M. Mavroleon, says: 


You will not be unaware of the depressed 

state of the tanker freight market at the 
present time and, indeed, I can see no 
prospect of an immediate improvement. 
Nevertheless, I take a very optimistic 
view of your company’s future and, as 
last year, I am prepared to state that I 
confidently anticipate being in a position 
to maintain the increased rate of divi- 
dend on the increased capital. 


The stock market was disappointed 
and the §s. shares fell 3s. 3d. to 39s. 9d. 
The prospective yield is only 34 per cent. 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC 


ONSOLIDATED ZINC drew up _ its 
accounts at the end of last year with 
about £8} million in stocks and about 
£10 million in liquid assets. The average 
prices for lead and zinc concentrates 
realised by the corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries last year were higher than in 
1955, thanks largely to American stock- 
pile buying. But lead and zinc prices 
have since fallen and could fall further. 
The chairman, Mr L. B. Robinson, 
seems convinced however, that the lack 
of balance between production and 
demand will be temporary. He says that 
the corporation has ample cash resources 
“to face any vagaries in the markets.” 
Future income may vary, as it did last 
year when the consolidated trading 
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surplus fell by £187,532 to £6,250,323 
and the dividend was left unchanged at 
223 per cent. Last year the earnings of 
the British subsidiary fell, as the demand 
for its alloys and pigments was reduced 
(owing to the recession in the motor in- 
dustry) and because its margins were 
reduced by higher costs. Profits from 
the Australian mining subsidiaries 
showed little change, as the increase in 
ore production was offset by lower 
grades and better prices were offset by 
higher ocean freight rates. 

For some years ahead Consolidated 
Zinc will remain dependent on lead 
and zinc but it is broadening its base. 
It is active in the exploration and 
development of minerals other than 
base metals in Australia. And in par- 
ticular it is actively considering a ven- 
ture, probably in partnership with 
British Aluminium, to exploit the new 
deposits of bauxite discovered in 
Queensland. It will, Mr Robinson em- 
phasises, take some years before these 
developments can produce any revenue. 
But he suggests that the corporation has 
sufficient resources not merely to ride 
out any squalls in the lead and zinc 
markets but also to “insure the unin- 
terrupted progress” of these develop- 
ment plans. The yield is 6.2 per cent 
on the £1 units at 74s. 


J. AND P. COATS 


_ directors of J. and P. Coats remain 
convinced that their long established 
policy of conservative dividends is right 
for this strong, international company, 
selling its sewing cottons in almost every 
market in the world. Some of the share- 
holders disagree and have written to the 
company asking why the dividend could 
not be increased. Last year the gross 
profit of the group went up from 
£10,609,514 to £11,870,364 and that of 
the parent company (which includes the 
dividends received from _ subsidiaries) 
rose from £5,529,606 to £5,569,763. But 
the ordinary dividend remained at 8} 
per cent. 

The chairman, Mr Robert Laidlaw, 
defends the dividend policy at length. 
His familiar argument is that money 
must be ploughed back so as to ensure 
that the parent and its subsidiaries can 
continue to hold their own in competi- 
tive markets. He points out that moneys 
cannot necessarily be transferred easily 
from one subsidiary to another or from 
one country to another ; thus the group 
can hold about £9 million in cash and 
investments and still have £6 million 
outstanding in bank loans and accept- 
ance credits. He goes on to say that 
overseas subsidiaries have been able to 
maintain their share of the market only 
by spending money (found either from 
local internal resources, or from local 
borrowings or from the parent company) 
on new mills, on replacing and extend- 
ing productive capacity, and on addi- 
tional working capital. Last year, he 


mentions, the group’s stocks rose by 
about £4} million to over £40} million, 
about one third of that increase being 
due to higher cotton prices. 

Mr Laidlaw therefore argues that the 
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need of the parent to conserve its 
resources is as strong as the need for 
the subsidiaries to do so. He also makes 
it clear that the effect of the tax relief 
to overseas trade corporations is likely to 
be only marginal for J. and P. Coats. Its 
overseas subsidiaries are managed 
abroad and dividends received from 
them come under the double taxation 
relief rules ; thus the new OTC rules 
will not essentially change matters. Mr 
Laidlaw then adds: “the more compli- 
cated provisions which relate to the 
taxing of foreign profits derived from 
overseas trading from the United King- 
dom are insufficiently clear to enable us 
to say what changes we might make in 
consequences.” But the company will 
make changes if they lighten the burden 
of tax. 

This is not encouraging to share- 
holders pining for a bigger dividend. 
Last year, the ordinary dividend cost 
under £14 million net and about £33 
million: was retained from net profits. 
Shareholders can be forgiven if they 
argue that the balance should be tilted 
rather more in their favour. 


ENGLISH SEWING COTTON 


NGLISH SEWING COTTON is a direct 
competitor of J. and P. Coats, but a 
much smaller company. It has made a 
large investment in the United States, 
owning practically all the common stock 
of American Thread. That investment 
has never seemed quite to fulfil its 
promise and last year American Thread’s 
profits fell from £1,627,000 to £1,502,874. 
Fortunately profits earned elsewhere in 
the group expanded from £1,077,294 to 
£1,519,760, so that the consolidated 
surplus rose by £318,140 to £3,022,634. 
That improvement may owe a little (but 
certainly not everything) to the inclusion 
of the earnings of Hollins Mill, which 
English Sewing Cotton acquired in 1955. 
The expansion in earnings in the group 
outside American Thread is encouraging, 
especially in view of the directors’ 
interim report that though sales were 
rising profit margins were falling. The 
re-equipment policy has stood the com- 
pany in good stead. Net profits have 
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risen from £699,076 to £764,831 and the 
ordinary dividend has been maintained 
at 12} per cent. But American Thread 
continues to provide a substantial por- 
tion of the group’s consolidated earnings. 
That is perhaps one reason why the 
yield of 8} per cent offered by the £1 
units of English Sewing Cotton at 
30s. 43d. is higher than the yield of £7 
offered by the £1 units, standing at 
25s. xd. of the more broadly based con- 
cern J. and P. Coats. 


. HOUSE OF FRASER 


TT names of Mr Hugh Fraser and 
the House of Fraser are associated 
with the take-over bid almost as closely 
as those of Mr Charles Clore and Sears 
Holdings. Yet the successful take-over 
bids made by the House of Fraser are 
more akin to those made by Mr Isaac 
Wolfson of Great Universal Stores than 
to those made by Mr Clore. They seem 
to be designed to expand and to 
strengthen the drapery and general store 
business of the House of Fraser, just as 
Mr Wolfson’s bids seem to be designed 
to expand the multiple empire of GUS. 
They do not cover such a wide range of 
industries as do Mr Clore’s bids, though 
two abortive bids by Mr Fraser last. year 
(for Scottish Motor Traction and Lyle 
and Scott) suggest that he may have 
ambitions in that direction too. 

The failure of these bids meant that 
little was added to the properties of the 
House of Fraser last year. Thus the 
increase of II per cent (against 20 per 
cent in the previous year) in gross profits 
by £199,769 to £1,972,498 seems to 
reflect largely the consolidation and 
trade expansion of established stores and 
businesses. It was a satisfactory increase 
for a group of drapery and household 
goods stores. 

Net profits rose by £41,689 to 
£765,739, enabling the directors, as 
Throgmorton Street had expected, to 
raise the ordinary dividend effectively 
from 32} to 35 per cent. This is the 
fifth successive increase in the full year’s 
payment and had been discounted. The 
5s. shares fell 1s. 3d. to 25s. 3d. on the 
news, and yield 6.9 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 





May 29 June 19 July 3 
June 18 July 2 July 16 
June 25 July 9 July 23 





F OLLOWING a sharp fall on Friday, gilt- 
edged stocks were steadier at the 
lower level and the publication of the 
gold and dollar reserve figures this week 
was accommodated with only small, 
scattered losses. Some of the longer- 
dated stocks fell to their lowest points 
for the year and the Financial Times 
index of Government securities sank to 
83.56 on Wednesday, slightly above its 
lowest point this year of 83.43. Last 
Thursday’s rise in industrial stocks 
following the Chancellor’s statement on 
taxation was just sufficient to offset the 
persistent decline in share prices 
throughout this week and The Economist 
indicator improved a fraction to 216.6. 
After a steady rise Canadian gas and oil 
shares reacted sharply on Wednesday. 

Bank shares were again lowered, but 
breweries showed further small gains. 
On the prospect of an increase in cement 
prices Associated Portland Cement rose 
2s. 3d. to 47s. 6d. xd. Leyland rose to 
52s. 6d. before easing later to §2s. 
Raleigh fell 3s. 3d. to 43s. 9d. on the 
introduction of some short-time working. 
Stewarts and Lloyds failed to respond to 
the small increase in the interim divi- 
dend and steel shares were generally 
unchanged on balance. Paper shares shed 
a few pence more, Bowater losing Is. to 
43s. 9d. London and Overseas Freighters 
fell 2s. 3d. to 39s. 9d. in spite of the 
dividend and scrip issue announcements. 

There was renewed demand for oil 
shares ; Shell and Royal Dutch reached 
fresh peaks before easing later, and 
British Petroleum advanced to 165s. 
Kaffirs became a firm market after their 
recent decline, the returns and dividend 
declarations sending prices up sharply ; 
Hartebeestfontein jumped 4s. to 50s. 6d. 
and Western Holdings 4s. 4d. to 
63s. 13d. Finance houses rose; Anglo- 
American gained 3s. 9d. to 121s. 3d., 
but Central Mining fell a further 
4s. 44d. to 66s. 3d. Base metals were 
lower and teas and rubbers lost ground. 








THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX 





} a 

May 
29, 

1956 


Group 


Price Indices 
(Dec. 29, 1950= — 


| April E May 
30, 28, 
1957 1957 


Average Yields 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
** The Economist ” Indicator 


INDICATORS 





(per cent) 


Indicator*, 
May 


Yield % 


1957 1956 





May | April 
29 30 


A 28, 
1957 221-9 


eel 221-4 





Ordinary Shares :— 
Electrical engineering. . 
Engineering 
Motors and aircraft 
CE BRON. ....s.04+seeeen 
Cotton textiles.......... 
Chemicals 


| 175-6 | 184-0 


| 144-9) 154-4 | | 154-4 
186-2 

| 165-3 | 181- -1| 176-5 

| 251-6 | 326-3 | 345-0 
97-7 | 110-3 | 111-5 
| 199-9 | 196-7 | 202-6 


218-7 
216-2 
216-6 





High | Low 


High Low 





221-9 
(May 8) 


190-5 
(Jan. 2) 


210-4 
(Jan. 4) 


170-0 
(Nov. 28) 











** Financial Times” Indices 





Bar- 


Ord. Fixed 2s 1957 1956 


‘Indext 


0) eer Int.t Consols 
Shipping 176-5 | 223-8 | 217-3 i Yield 
Investment trusts 224-9 | 266-9 | 279-8 | ~%, Ty, 
Industrials :— j . 4 4: 85 
Ordinary (all classes) .... | 145-4/| 160-8 | 161-8 z = 
Preference 78-2; 75-5) 74-2 5-39 
Debenture 72-5} 71-8} 10-7 5-40 
Total (capital goods) 163-9 | 174-3 | 173-4 5-42 
Total (consumption goods) . | 114-5 | 124-0 | 123-1 5-44 
Consols 24% 13°6| 75-2) 12-2 Bases :—* 1953=100 


Ord. 
Yield 


| 279-8 | 379-0 | 402-0 





gains 
Marked 


POP LROWO PDP 
PILAR OWTLD LS 


High 
207-4 
(May 17) 


Low 
178-9 161-5 
(Jan. 1) | (Nov. 29) 


t 1928=100. 


High 


203-6 
(Jan. 3) 





11,271 
11,439 
11,217 
12,405 
10,871 
10,248 


t July 1, 1935=100. 


Low 





























PQ OD 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED 

STOCKS 





Gross 
Yield, 
June 5, 
195 


Net 
Price, | Yield, 
June 5,) June 5 
1957 1957 


Prices, 1957 Prices, 1957 Last Two 
Dividends 


(c) 


Price, 
May 29, 
1957 


Price, 
June 5, 
1957 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


Yield, 
| June 5, 
| 1957 


Fin | Low 


Price, 
May 29, 
High | 


| 

War Loan 3% 1955-59... 
Funding 24% 1956-61.... 
Conversion 4% 1957-58... 
97} |Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 
9443 (Conversion 2% 1958-59... 
9135 Exchequer 2% 1960 
944 |Exchequer 3% 1960 
974 |Conversion 44% 1962... .| 
863 (Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65 

|Funding 3% 1959-69 
| 
prunding 4% 1960-90 
Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 
| |Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . .| 
|Exchequer 23% 1963-64. .| 
Savings Bonds 24% °64-67 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 
Funding 3% 1966-68 
Victory 4% 1920-76 
Conversion 34% 1969.... 
Treasury 33% 1977-80... 
Treasury 34% 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. 57! 
War Loan 34% after 1952! 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 
i\Consols 24% 
Treas. 24% after Apr. ’75) 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.) 
. Electric 3% 1968-73.. 
. Electric 3% 1974-77... 
- Electric 44% 1974-79. 
- Electric 34% 1976-79. | 
. Gas 4% 1969-72 
. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 
. Gas 3% 1990-95 
. Transport 3% 1968-73) 
. Transport 4% 1972-77! 
. Transport 3% 1978-88) 


| 


AA NAN HH BD DD DD DD DD GH GO GG i BOD ID WWW WD 


-\\~ 


2.)| 
ANNA aiLhanQainainaaianiaianianiaianALULOMUAPALDALA AL A™ 


AH DH HH OR DDH ODOOINMOWBWOMISOOIUN ARON AROOWHOIAWAE!S 
wn 
a 


Y on 
COUN OORPOOK OHO NOM,M NAOT OOKF RENOWN ADONEHODDOMOo: | 


WOOF OONDOOF-: 


TOUNCOH TRONWHAMOH| 


| y % _ STEEL & ENGINEERING 
83/- | 8 b Babcock & Wilcox.{1 
12/104 10 6Cammell Laird... .5/- 
29/3 5 6D ba £1 
59/9 10 bGuest Keen N’fold. £1 
59/- 7 6b Metal Box £1 
34/- 3 aStewarts & Lloyds. { 
12/6 11 }'Swan Hunter f 
36/3 84b United Steel t 
46/- 735|\ Vickers ........... £ 
ELECTRICAL 
72/3 ‘ f 


95 
904 
98 


13/- 





~ 
~ ~ oh Oo 





bo 
oe 


1 
1 
1 


~ 


f 
f 


CSroracsrad 


ry 
ee — wn 
PORN ROW PD! 


ae 


87h 


! 
* 


24a Assoc. Elec. Inds. 
55/- 84) Br. Ins. Callenders./ 
32/6 64a\Decca Record ....4 
33/3 | 15 c\Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10/ 
60/6 | ; 


1| 

1 

10 dEnglish Electric . 41 

59/- oer 

TEXTILES 

1 

1 

1 

1 





~ 


tor 





44a\General Electric . 
24/13 | 6 Bradford Dyers... .£ 
24/13 | 3 b'British Celanese ...f 
28/- -| sa! 6 $5 Coats, J. & P. 
37/9 | 6 6 4 a\Courtaulds 
38/7 | 124$6| Lancashire Cotton. £1 
38/44 23a\Patons & Baldwins. {1 
| SHops & STORES 
18/6 10 5\Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
44/9 74a\Debenhams ..... 10/ 
51/103 15 ajGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/— 
51/6 20 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
29/- 20 b|United Drapery. ..5/- 
47/9 38/3 26%5| Woolworth / 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
21/6 | 18/14 645 
8/73 | 6/63 


Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
Nil a|British Motor 

39/14 | 30/3 5 6|\Ford Motor f 
41/6 | 32/- 7 b/Hawker Siddeley... .{1| 38/74 | 39 
52/6 | 41/9 Leyland Motors 52/3 | 52 
121/- (108/44 Rolls-Royce £1/119/6)|*|117 
1/9 5/11} Standard Motor. ..5/ 6/74 | 6 
46/13 | 38/- 
27/9 | 23/6 


SHIPPING 
Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| 42/- 
25/6 
38/- 32/6 
50/- 38/3 


Cunard 
33/9 
23/- 18/6 


45 /3* 

22/10} 
47/9 | 41/- 44/9 
72/- | 63/9 66/3 
61/9 | 50/43 54/3 
23/- | 17/4} 21/3 
38/3 | 31/6 
$71} 


tm te 


£ 
£ 


a | 


GBHASOHM Word I 
Le ool 





~~ FF mB BEB 





ti 


| 21/14 


—) 


46/- 


18/103 
8/2} | 
36/9 | 


45 


~ 


19 
8 
37 


mwa 


~ 
_ 
i) 
we 
i) 
oO 
tom 


ry 
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oe 
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nL 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. Port. Cem... {1 
Beecham Group. . .5/- 
Bowater Paper ....£1 
Br. Aluminium ....£1 
Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/- 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/- 
Br. Oxygen { 
Canadian Pacific. .$ 
Dunlop Rubber. . 
Imp. Chemical 
Imp. Tobacco 
Int’l. Nickel. ...n.p.v. 
J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 
Monsanto Chem. . .5/- 
Ranks 





7 


i] 


DOMINION, 
CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


_ 


Prices, 1957 
} igh } 


Price, | Yield, 
June 5,| June 5, 


Low 1957 || ~ 1957 





—+ 
toe 


= 


Ne Do 
SoookR FS SOS S&S ooo 


! 


¥ 


| 
$ |Australia 33° 1965-69 
\Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80 
? S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70- 
14 |N. Zealand 4% 1976-78 
L.C.C. 54% 1977-81 
89} |Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 92} 
‘Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003) 62 
72} |German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%).. 
164 _| Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 


34/- 
$69} 
20/- 
44/6 
39/3 
$214}*/¢ 
35/- 
18 /- 
18/- 
49/9 
14/10} 
65/3 
65 /- 
134/6 
104/15 
38/9 


174 
92 
693 
82 


Onna an gore, 
° _ | ell quel aoe 
8 O1W10 bo oo 
Qa 
DAMODOWOM-: 
me DB ee me Oe 
LS oat 


169} 





Sears Hldgs. ‘A’... .5/— 
Tate & Lyle....... {1 
Tube Investments. .{1 
Turner & Newall... {1 
Unilever Ltd £1 
United Molasses .10/- 
Minss, Etc. 
Anglo-American .10/- 
Cons. Tea & Lands. {1 
De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 
Doornfontein....10/— 
London Tin . 
Nchanga Cons. .... £1 
50 a/President Brand . .5/- 
84a) Rho. Selection Tst .5 /— 
30 b|United Sua Betong.f1 
40 a Western Holdings 5 


tom 








Prices, 1957 Last Two 
Dividends 


(a) (6) (c) 


Price, 
May 29, 
1957 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


High | Low 





a 
CBHI CR OOUNGH 


T10 b 


20 a\ 506 
t23a| 710 b 
80 a| 120 b 
30 ¢ 30 c 

25 a 





o| 


ani 
o HOR OOMMO™| 


% | BANKS & DISCOUNT | 
7 6b Bk. Ldn. &S. Amer. {1 
7 b Barclays Bank 1 4 
£1 
£1 
£1) 


Omwo: sAUDS 


117/6 
26/-* 
94/43 

/9 


29/6 





t 


a 





4 a Barclays D.C.O. ... 
745 Chartered Bank.... 
7 b Lloyds Bank 
9 b Midland Bank 1 
5 Nat. Discount ‘B’..{1 
6} Union Discount... .£1 
INSURANCE 
434b Commercial Union 5/- 
874b Legal & General ... 
+50 b Pearl 
1152}¢ Prudential ‘A’ 


awa sd 


te 
~ 

















it125 c 


10 a 
1146 
10 a 


New York Closing Prices. 


~~ | May | June 
29 | 5 


| 19% 
| 395 
106/- 


25/43 | 21 
44/6 


May | June 
123/6 29 | 


/6 
37/- 


83/6 


63/6 


130/- 
83/9 


165/1 
18/4 | 


213 | £15 
is HBA 





t5 a 


th a 


7 a) 17 b\Whitbread ‘A’ 


5a 


1746 Burmah 
Tha 


174)| Royal Dutch... 
$13}d'Shell 
... |Ultramar 





15 bGuinness........ 


. 20 fi.| 


10/-| 44/3 
{1 83/6 


OIL 
$10 b British Petroleum. -£1)163/14 |165/- 


£1113/9 112/6 

214 | £21 
£1 192/10} 195/- 
10/-| 73/9 | 72/9 





ANDAwW ATALD GOowhl AIAIno ann, 


ee ee ee eel 


SOOM CANO ONL 


> OROW PHDO WEDK KFTIOUONeD! 
_ 


$ | $ 
Can. Pacific ..| 35% | 35} 
IN.Y. Central .| 32% | 323 
Pennsylvania.| 20$ | 203 


Standard Gas.| 3} | 3} 
Western Union| 184 | 18} 
‘Alumin’m Ltd.) 44} 464 





Am. Smelting.| 553 | 57} 


Amer. Tel. .../179 |1768*Crown Zeller. . 


m. Viscose. . 
Beth. Steel... 
Shrysler 


DuPontdeNm. 
Ford Motors. . 
zen. Elect.... 
zen. Motors .. 





Int’l. Nickel. . 
National Dist. 

Sears Roebuck 

Shell Oil 

Std. Oil of N.J. 
U.S. Steel.... 
Nest’house E. 
Voolworth... 














* Ex dividend. 


(b) Final dividend. 


t Tax free. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 


t Assumed average life a 
(e) To earliest date. 


pprox. 10 years. 
- (f) Flat yield. 


(g) On 13%. 


§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in "3 
(j) On 134%. (1) To la 


|| Ex rights. 
test date. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(n) After Rhodesian tax. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


World Trade 
BRITISH 
Prices and Wages Ist 
Production and Consumption ‘This week 
May 18th 
May 25th 
This week 
April 20th 


External Trade 
Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits 


April 20th 
OVERSEAS 

Western Europe : 

Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply May 13th 
United States Ist 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. 


W=Weekly averages. 


Stocks at end of period. 





| 


Unit 


Monthly averages 1956 


1957 





1954 | 1955 | 1956 | Feb. 


Mar. | April 
| 


Jan. | Feb. March | April 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index : 
All industries 
“ seasonally adjusted 
Mining and quarrying 
Building and contracting 
Gas, electricity and water 


Manufacturing, total 
» seasonally adjusted . 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 
Vehicles 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 


Sulphuric acid 
Newsprint 
Electricity (?) 


MANUFACTURING 

Textile production : 

Cotton yarn, single 

Worsted yarn 

Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... 

staple fibre.... 

Cc otton cloth, woven 

Wool fabrics, woven......cceee. iiebbeads 
Engineering production : 

Passenger cars and chassis 

Commercial vehicles and chassis 

Metal-working machine tools 

Internal combustion engines..... 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : (') 


rivate builders 
ocal _— authorities 
ar pwheweeseean« Faduavese chew .62be0s 


WHOLESALE SALES (’) 
Textile houses : 
Total home sales. 


Men’s and boys’ wear 
Piece-goods 


RETAIL SALES (?) 

All kinds of business : 

All retailers ........ ec vcccccece 

Independent retailers 

Multiple retailers 

Co-operative societies 

General department stores .........eeee000 
By kind of shop: 


Clothing and footwear 
Household goods 


8TOCKS 
Basic materials : 
Coal, distributed Piss 
Steel | 


Copp (*) 
Nomeecint ig Bri oe ee Mhhseesetes 
Textiles : 
Wholesale houses, total (*) 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (') 





| M 
| M 
| W 





1948 = 100} 


mn. yds. 
mn.sq. yds 


’000s 


’000 tons 
000 BHP 





lAv. value 
1950= 100) 
” 


| Weekly 
av. value 


1950= 100 


Av. ‘value 
1950= 100} 


” 














1,436 
13°T 
85-3 

114-9 


113 
147 


1,573 

59-6 
102-3 
133-6 


95 
118 

















143 |133-1348 
136 |136-1378 
120 Ye 


168 


147 | 
140 | 








15,710 
1,471 
62-1 
108-2 
131-2 


1.515 
59-2 


78-8 
124-0 
108 


110! “i40 “149 

















(‘) Great Britain. 
overnment stocks. 


rom May, 1956. (*) Revised series ; 


(?) Provisional estimate. 
(5) Average for first quarter. 


(*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
(7) Rayon and nylon production only. 
stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. 


(*) Average for second quarter. 


(*) Excluding 


(*) Including filter cake 
(**) From 


January, 1957, excluding newsprint "for periodicals and certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tous. 
(") Change in classification has resulted in transfer of about 1,000 houses from local authorities. 
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STATISTICS 


British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (’) 


$23 


















































Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly aver: RE reeeeN ek ie as a 
pce sean: Faye gl Australia Canada India S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia | Canada India N. Zealand S. Africa 
000 tons i iptemaigis 7 million kwh 20 
Do Se ee re 1,232 | 1,255 | 2,511 1,969 139 5:3 728 | 3,714 381 204 172 
WOON. Shwek icled vaawuwaees 1,607 931 | 3,185 2,646 1,429 | 22°6 1,340 6,358 | 707 | 336 | 1,363 
ee ener 1,604 935 3,288 2,781 1,897 | - as 6,807 803 347 | 1,472 
BGG, COE os oc cesgaces 1,909 1,085 | 3,164 2,871 2,090 - 1,538 7,533 824 371 1,523 
« MOVOMDOR 6. icecess 1,844 1,101 3,325 2,821 2,062 | iad 1,486 7,199 | 811 348 | 1,476 
December .......... 1,275 | 1,015 3,674 | 2,646 2,208 | a 1,394 | 7,404 882 344 | 1,448 
es eee 1,085 989 | 3,628 | 2,239 | 1,418 | 8,109 869 330 | 1,470 
gf BD Se cacawede si ae cal an eas | 7,314 - 324 1,380 

| 




















PRIMARY PRODUCTION °° 

































Copper | Rubber | Tin | 

Monthly averages or N. q | 

calendar months Canada Rhodesia | Ceylon Malaya Malaya | 

SE laa eet 

000 tons 

DOD isa ciwaihnccenacivedan 16-3) 17-4) 7:9} 582] 4-14] 

i OR ee ee eee reer 21-6 | 28-9 | 7-8 53-3 5-89 | 

SN iitesavacistedavestese 23-9 | 32-4 | 7-9 52°3 6-11 | 

| 

1956, December. . . 0.006060 24-3 | 34:8 11-4 58-9 5-96 | 

a ee ee 21-2 | 32-6 | 8-8 | 63-4 6-68 | 

ig MONET ccecevesegs: 23-4 | 31-2 | 4-6 | 49-1 4-38 | 
See 24:4 | 39-0 | 5-7 47-0 os 
ee PE tecataiuwngeeede sn eae as 49-1 | eee 

i | 


— = 


Australia 


Canada 


Steel 


India ls. Africa 








104 
142 
145 


152 
153 





49 
130 
132 
140 


133 





Austrailia | 


000 fine ounces 


13°8 


87: 


4 


83-2 


84-3 


| 


| 


Gold 


Canada 


294 
378 


! 


|S. 


366 | 


365 
359 
343 








Africa 


Wyo 
Noe mD 
COTNeon HAN 


Som ore 
AAepoO HOP 








EXTERNAL TRADE °) 


















































































Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
paper: Sear. agd Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports . Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn. fA y mn. $C mn. rupees. mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA bh: 
cence : Has hale re momma iais aed < 
i, EOC ECE ee re 28-2 33-8 220 | 259 537 | 382 10-71 12-27 85-9 136-1 29-5 11-4 
EEE CERRO ree 70-1 63-4 393 363 567 503 23-93 21-55 90-5 125-4 40-2 30-7 
BOE a Awaun taends WaeR Reed 68-2 | 64-5 475 405 eee - one 22-91 138-6 133-2 41-2 34°4 
3956, November 2. 66606000. 59-7 95-3 522 426 700 561 23-3 20-1 189-5; 139-8 40-2 56-0 
5 NOS cao ahidnca9 cree 57-1 | 76-6 402 411 694 | 563 ese 23-9 214-5 109-3 Bs 36°8 
BOO, JOMMOEY ccc cecscuas 62-7 89-0 459 404 788 553 27-1 184-8 255-9 els aa 
ip WOES Di cawecceies 51:2 | 91-2 431 347 = él Pes eel | ae 4 
er WO oes cckeeeeseee ime “a 472 362 . 















EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES 






















































) , 
| 
| Pakistan S. Africa 


S 
Rhodesia 





73 
101 
105 


106 
106 
106 
106 



















Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
) — ! . ae mom iie . i - | miei “a : : 
) Australia®, Canada | India® New Is, Africa } Australia| Canada | India , New 
) Zealand * | Zealand | 
End of period: mn, US dollars 1953 = 100 
) l i 
) BOW cwdataéccasanaewaans 1,265 1,011 | 3,355 ? 237 652 56 | 84 | ie 75 
) POEs cVnce cbiawibabankes 835 1,910 | 1,791 179 368 104 | 101 90 | 107 
BOOS Bid Sedihateaavaten coece ese | 1,939 1,360 193 372 110 102 | 99 | 111 | 
1956, December. .......200 on | 1,939 1,360 193 372 112° 104 | 103 | 112" 
1 1957, JANERTY . sccccocccces ‘ia 1,940 1,319 187 379 aa 104 103 
» February .....ssseee. a 1,931 | 1,337 201 383 | 104 | 101 | 
ib) MOE Sincceencecews ° 1,931 | 1,353 209 379 | 104 | ' 
jp WE he Kihadatcnwet 1,909 “aa an 357 a 
(?) Electricity production for New Zealand represents deliveries only. (2) Copper and tin refer to metal production. 
9 re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob ; 
Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April lst of year stated and for Australia 12 months 
= ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank; only figures for Australia include holdings of 
; commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. 
4 Investments. (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. 
‘ ferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 1948—March, 1949. (*) Including some long-term securities. 





(*) General trade (including 


(°) Including foreign 
(7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was trans- 
(?*) Average for fourth quarter. 


exports are fob. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


T the Treasury bill tender on Friday 

of last week the discount market (£ million) June 6, | May 29, | June 5, 
i : : 1956 1957 1957 
maintained its bid unchanged _ at 
£99 os. 5d. per cent. As outside tenderers 

a > Issue Department* : 
£851,000 in the corresponding period of last year. had expected a further sae mn the market's — in circulation ...... _ 1 

. : ” ‘ ip ; rate, and as total applications fell by £21 Notes in banking dept.. 9-3 
There was a net expenditure ‘“‘below-line”’ last week ‘li hile the off ised by £ Govt. debt and securities* | 1, 096. 2 
of £5,943,000, leaving a total deficit from April 1st, ads go . + vai millzon ‘a ‘4 “eer Other securities... .. 
of £874,000 (£44,295,000 in 1956-57). 1110, » the aliotte 1 aeSe 

canes tinontte portion of the market’s application rose | © ter than gold coin. 
, : - Ip 
April 1, | April 1, Week | from 37 to 57 per cent, its highest this roe dh Department : 
Esti- | 1956 | 1957 — year. The average rate of discount on the Public accounts. ...e. 
mate, to to une 1 
1957-58 | June 2,| June 1,] 2, 1, whole allotment rose by 24d. - NS ccccceseeasicices 
1956 | 1957 1957 | £3 18s. §.15d. per cent. At yesterday’s eter ener a 
tender, the offer was raised to £240 ss . 
million, which will again exceed matching atamamen ge 
Ord. Revenue iti illi 
Income Tax....... 2176,250| 185,102| 219,537] 24,855 sa ea by | ache one d 
Surtax 149,000 18,600 19,400 1,300 1,400 — it supplies in Lombard Street have | Banking department reserve. 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 31,100} 34, i : esd 
ee, ere 60,000} 10,000} 11,300 900) tam 7 this week On Tu ay 
Profits Tax, EPT & some funds remained unlent, whilst on 
oe a ye 255,000] 26,500}; 24,600) 3,100 the following day the Dank entered the a Government ee £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 

t : iil 

Bagg an ev. aa - a. - market as a seller ; loans from outside = jones 1s to £2,000 million from £1, 975 million 
sources wefe quoted at down to 2} per 
cent. Before the weekend, end-month 
Customs 1204,250} 205,330} 210,326] 23,965) 24,615| calling contributed to some difficulty in 
Excis 12,850] 170,890} 181,185] 16,620] 24,1 . 

_— — | *0/ obtaining funds, and the Bank gave TREASURY BILLS 
Total Customs and special help through purchases from the 
7 76,220} 391,511] 40,585) 48, : - 

E rararicsos hs 0,98°/ 48.755! banks and direct from the market. On | Amount (£ million) } Three Months’ Bills 
Motor Duties 93,000} 8,908] 9,933 ge Ei oe Monday, the market reborrowed a small | Date of —- 
PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000 12,900] 800] 1.200| amount at Bank rate, despite small | Te), 4| Applied] snottea| Rents Allotted 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000 3,800} 1,700; 2,000) official purchases. for Allotment | Rate® 
Sundry Loans 32,000 2,195]... sa 
Miscellaneous 185,000 46,713) i69| "974 The Bank return for the week to Wed- 


: 
nesday shows a further pre-Whitsun out- 1956 

ne oe. «5288, 776,839| 75, : : ; 
vs “es 839/75,008 94,616 | flow of notes into circulation of £12.4 |J° ? 


Ord. Expenditure | illion i h ' ee 1957 
Debt Interest 640,000} 124,941} 121,367] 19,156) 15,820 pee follow i ~ of 5.9 mee in the Mar. 1 
Payments to N. Ire- ove oe Ph accommo sac Po 8 

land Exchequer. . 8,689 es ee atest efflux e uci issu 15 
Other Cons. Fund . 878 1,016} 183) 38 teed by :* ili —y ae apn 22 
Supply Services ... 576,791 | 637,956 | 56,360) 62,959 raise y £25 million to £2,000 million, 29 


711,200| 770,200/ 76,300 70,818 still £25 million below its Christmas peak. 


Sinking Funds ....} 38,000 4,030 4,018 ail 260 LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
“ af ”» a2 a ae eo 70 ' 
“Datei line” Surplus on * -_ cece] “ees ieee} 54°, 7/2/57) §° | Bank bills : 60 days. se “44 sii 
’ lacie | Deposit rates (max.) ; | 3months 4 
ty 295) ‘ 4months 4 4 
9,220 3,475 )Cr 835 5,943 | Discount houses... 3? 6 months + 44) ” | . 
aes _ — | +. | Money Day-to-day.. ; "a Fine trade bills : li. |} 230-0 | 357-7 | 
Total Surplus or Deficit ....| 44,295 | 874 16; 9,596 Short periods.... | 3months 5}-6 { 
| Treas. bills 2 months 3H 4months 5§-6 | 
Net Receipts from: | | Smonths 33% | 6months 5}-6}$ * On May 3lst tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 5d. secured 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 58,145; 49,624] 24, 729) 13,994 | . 57 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
Savings Certificates ....... ‘|—10;300! 7,700 — 2000} 1,600 | * Call money. « | this week was for £240 million at 91 day bills. 
Defence Bonds........... —22,184| —3,824] 2,733; 418 | 
Premium Savings Bonds... ae 5,600} ... | 900 j 





For the week ended June 1, 1957, there was an A 
“above-line”’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £15,539,000 compared with a deficit of 
£1,909,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 




















“ Proportion ” 








Total Inland Rev../2810,750] 271,362! 309,787] 33,355) 44,107 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








| — Market Rates: Spot 


June 5 May 30 | May 31 aS ‘ome 1 ee june 3 | June 4 | June 5 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 











Bills Ways and Means | : 
aie Advances = United States $... 2-78-2-82 2-79 -2:794 | 2-79 -2-79% |2-78}§-2-79-4, |2-784}-2-7934| 2-79 -2-79k | 2-785 
aa Total Canadian $ ea »-665,-2-66 | 2-663-2-66% | 2-669-2-664 [2-66 -2-66 y |2-65 }§-2-66 4 /2-65 4; 
| : Floating | Fre 7 972 -65-987- 35 9848-9844 9842-9858 |* 984{-985} 9842-9854 985 -985} 985 -935} 
Tender | Tap Public | Bankof | Debt | 12-15 ¥,-12- 33%] 12-234-12- 244]12-23g-12- 244112- 234-12- 244/12-23¢—12-244112- 24 -12-24]/12-23}- 12-2 
Depts | England | git Fr. 138-95- (40-674- 140-70- 1140-674- 140-67}— 140- as 140-67} 
141-05 140-72} 140-75 140-724 140-723 0-723 14 
1956 j Dutch Gld.. 10-56-10-72 {10-65g-10-653 10-65}-10-65}/10 65$-10-652|10-654-10-653/10-65}— 7 653}10-65}-10-65 
June 2) 3,240- 0 | 1,439-6 243- | ose 22° W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 §,-11- 84 #UL1- 73§-11-733/11-73 -11-734/11-73}-11- jig 111-73$-11-734)11-73}-11-734/11- 73i-11-7 
| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-1 BT 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 © 
1957 | Italian Lire 1736§-17623 17534-1753} | 17544-1754} | 1754 - -17544 1753-1753} | 17514-1752 | 1751 
Mar. 2] 2,890-0 | 1, . : bse ; -5 | Swedish Kr 14-37$-14-593 [14-482-14-447/14-44¢-14- 454114- -442-14-45814-45 -14-45}'14-45 -14-453'/14-45 
: 2,890-0 | 26 ° ° . *G Danish Kr | 19-19$-19-48} [19-42f-19-431/19-42¢-19- 434 19-42£-19-434/19-434—-19-43} 19-43}-19-43}:19- 43} 
2,900-0 om '397-2 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 |19-984-19-984)19- 984—-19-983:19-984-19-98%|19-98}-19-98}'19-98§~19-983/19-98)- 1 
ncmalick iam | | nore Month Forward Rates 
4,195-3 6: ase | -2 | United States $ w-*ke. pm tic. p %-tc. pm #-}c. pm §-#c. pm 
| Canadian $ &c.pm- 4 c.dis} #e. = ies wyc.pm- we. dis] 4 c.pm- me dis} par—{c. dis 
| French Fr. 10-15 dis 7-12 7-12 d 7-11 7-11 dis 
5 2-lic. pm 2-l}c. A $c. _| 2-l}ec. a 2-l}c. pm 
i-) pm t-4 pm tH pm t-} pm 
1}-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 
1}-lipf. pm | 1}-1ipf. pm 1}- “lip. -_ 1}-lipf. pm ?- lipf. pm 
Italian Lire par-2 dis rary dis car 1 pm-1 dis m-1 dis 
ee ST oon. 14-36 pm $-46 pm 3 mn 13-46 pm -45 pm 
Danish Kr 3-16 pm 3-16 pm +h pm 3-16 pm 7S pm 
Norwegian Kr 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par [| 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-pat 


Gold Price at Fixing 
4,384-0 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/5 | 250/58 | esi | 250/63 | 250/6 | 250/9 


iH ———, 


Treasury 
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Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


























Australian Opportunities 


It is our business to know about Australia. For 
nearly a century the National has been 
associated with the commercial and industrial 
expansion of this great new continent. 
Immense natural resources and a rapidly in- 
creasing population offer sound opportunities 
for development. 

The information Department of the Bank is 
able to supply reliable and up-to-date inform- 
ation on all aspects of Australian affairs. 


The National Bank of Australasia Ltd 
(Uncorporated in Victoria) 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2. 

Information Department: 8 Princes Street, E.C.2. 
Over 845 branches and offices throughout Australia. 


Your best introduction to Australia 

























* INTEREST 


64% p 


Full Details 


FINANCE COMPAN 


with branches at: 


The Secretary, 
57-59, Saltergate, 
Chesterfield. 


Sums from £100 
upwards accepted on 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


At an attractive 


er annum 


* STABILITY 
No shrinkage of Capital 


* SECURITY 
Deposits amply covered by 
Assets 


* WITHDRAWALS 
Up to £500 on demand 


from: 


a 


Y LTD. 


Head Office: Mappin Buildings, Norfolk Street, Sheffield 1. 


Bradford, Cheltenham. Manchester, Derby, Doncaster, Leeds, 


Leicester, Norwich, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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Year by year 


... the Halifax progresses steadily in 


QL LLL LLL LL LS 


strength and security. Its 136 Branches 


and 650 Agencies provide that courteous, 


eS 

i efficient and personal service which is the 
3 result of over a century’s experience. 

> 

is 

Ps 

3 ASSETS OVER £309,000,000 
a RESERVES £12,500,000 


LIQUID FUNDS £56,000,000 


The Halifax is a national organisation 
renowned for the help it gives to those seeking 


LLL LEE LL LS 
CHIEIEIEIEIEIEIEIEIE IK IE IE IE IE IE IEEE IE IIIS 


ASASASASA. 


{ advice and assistance on matters relating to re) 
R Saving, Investing and House-purchase. < 
<| 

be 

r 141 ONO EY <) 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY & 

<: 

‘Head Office: HALIFAX, Yorkshire re 

= + 
eg London Office: 51/55 Strand, W.C.2 + 
rs City Office : 62/64 Moorgate, E.C.2 eS 
oe +5) 
> <i 
Ke! te) 
£300000000000000 000000000086} 
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COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Over 500 Branches throughout Australia, Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea and British Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the World. 


LONDON OFFICE: 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.z2. 
and at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


HEAD OFFICE: Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 





the Moriacrtoln 
behind 


the protection — 


You would be wise to take every 
precaution against burglary, but 
if, after all, thieves break through 
and steal, your final safeguard 
against financial loss is a ‘ Royal’ 
Burglary Insurance Policy. 


May we send you particulars? 


Head Offices 


1 North John St. 24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON, E.C.3. 
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THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 


aii sais 


— 


SSS 


WMleeny, 
em wl” “tin, a 


A Home for your Savings 


-SHARES 3%% 


; £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED ) ‘4 


ww td 


we 


saw @ 


ss 


* 
For Regular Savers 


~SAVINGS A 
SHARES Oe 


AFTER 4 YEARS y amu) 
ern RESERVES 


eXOEED 1Ol to £10 Per Month 4, / exceeo 


£ 36,000,000 * Z £ 2,000,000 


OE | 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
PHONE: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country 


Wt, 











PROVIDE COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 

President : CHU OKAZAKI 

Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches : TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, 
OSAKA and others, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., London, E.C.2 
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Extending a welcome to a record number 
of 2,400 shareholders from home and over- 
seas, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater (Chairman 
of the Corporation) said he hoped that the 
visit to Northfleet, Kent, would enable share- 
holders to realise something of the present-day 
magnitude of the Bowater Organisation and 
perhaps engender an even greater pride of 
ownership than before. 


Highlights of the Year 


Sir Eric continued: All in all, 
a satisfactory and _ gratifying year for 
Bowaters. Overall production and carnings 
were both at a higher level than at any pre- 
vious time in our history ; this is true even 
after eliminating the added production and 
profits of the Mersey Paper Company of Nova 
Scotia, Canada, which we acquired with effect 
from April 30th last year. In the middle of 
the year the sixth large paper machine to 
be installed at. the mills of our Kemsley 
Division in the United Kingdom came into 
operation ; in Tennessee the third paper 
machine to be installed in those mills came 
into operation at the close of the year. 


Other important highlights included the 
consummation in March of the negotiations 
that brought into partnership two famous 
names in the world’s paper industry ; I refer, 
of course, to the Bowater-Scott Corporation, 
as the joint venture is known. Then, in June, 
your Corporation’s interests in the corrugated 
container field were merged with those of the 
Eburite Group of companies and the name 
of the Eburite Company was changed to 
Bowater-Eburite Limited, in which associated 
company we have a very substantial and 
important holding. 


In short. I believe you may agree with me 
if I say with some pride that 1956 will go 
down in our history as a year of success and 
achievement. 


1956 was 


Substantial Overseas Earnings 


The consolidated revenues before deprecia- 
tion and taxation amounted to just over 
£16 million, of which some £44 million were 
earned by the United Kingdom companies 
and almost £12 million by our main overseas 
companies. Thus the aggregate earnings of 
the overseas companies represented more than 
70 per cent of our total consolidated revenues, 
and this lends emphasis to the ever-increasing 
importance of our Overseas investments. 

The total of Fixed Assets shown in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet has increased by 
some £35 million to £117 million. The 
amount expended during the year on Fixed 
Assets and on trade investments totalled some 
£39 million, and considerable progress has 
been made with the various projects involved 
in our masterplan of development. 


_The new ocean dock at the Thames Divi- 
sion is all but completed and the new Trans- 
port Centre, Central Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Development Engineering 
Centre and Water Tower are completed. The 
Bowater-Scott plant is now ready for opera- 
tion. The new machine house of the Thames 
Division in which the fifth and sixth multi- 
Purpose paper machines will be installed is 
now under way. The first of these machines 
is timed to come into operation in 1958. 








On the Mersey Division site at Ellesmere 
Port the machine house for the.fifth and sixth 
multi-purpose machines also nears completion 
and the first of these machines is due to start 
up this summer. Also on the Mersey site the 
important extension to our Multiwall Sack 
plant nears completion and the new Bowater- 
Eburite corrugated container plant there is 
due to come into operation in the next month 
or so. 


Overseas we are expanding our paper con- 
version facilities in Australia, while in 
Canada the programme for the further speed- 
ing up and development of our mills at Corner 
Brook at Mersey, Nova Scotia, makes steady 
progress. In the United States work has com- 
menced on the installation of the fourth 
machine at the Tennessee mills, which machine 
is scheduled to start up at the end of 1958. 
Then, too, work has commenced on the new 
sulphate pulp mill we are constructing at 
Catawba in South Carolina. 


The most important of our overseas interests 
is our very big investment in North America, 
which is vested in the Bowater Corporation 
of North America. Of outstanding import- 
ance was the purchase by the North American 
Corporation of the assets of the Mersey Paper 
Company of Nova Scotia. As a result of this 
transaction we have acquired one of the most 
efficient and well-managed newsprint mills in 
North America. 


Another of the principal operating sub- 
sidiaries of the North American Corporation 
is Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation, 
Tennessee. When the fourth machine at the 
Tennessee mills comes into operation the 
annual productive capacity will have been 
raised to 435,000 tons of paper. By 1959 we 
shall be making in North America alone a 
million tons of newsprint a year—morcover, 
we expect to sell it ; indeed it has already 
been sold under long-term contracts. 


Vast Demand in N. America 


A study prepared for the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association which looks 
forward to 1965 forecasts that the consump- 
tion of newsprint in the United States will 
then amount to over 84 million tons, and that 
of Canada to 575,000 tons; overseas require- 
ments to be drawn by other parts of the world 
will by then increase to 2 million tons; so 
that the overall demand for newsprint from 
the North American industry will by 1965 
amount to 11,175,000 tons. According to this 
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“Some people still persist in taking 


a gloomy view of Great Britain’s 
future—I don’t”’ 


Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater 
Chairman, The Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd. 





report planned capacity of the North 
American newsprint industry will by 1960 
amount only to some 9} million tons per 
annum, 


Commenting on the recent offer made by 
the Corporation to acquire the Ordinary 
capital in Hunt Partners Limited in exchange, 
inter alia, for fully paid Ordinary Stock of 
the Corporation, Sir Eric said: If the offer 
made by the Corporation is accepted by the 
shareholders of Hunts, there will have been 
added to our Organisation one of the most 
efficient and modern units in the paper con- 
version field. 


No Apology for Newsprint Prices 


There is at the present time widespread 
comment—much of it, I fear, ill-informed— 
in relation to the whole matter of the cost 
of newspaper production in this country. It 
is not my belief that any British newspaper 
has—as some would have us believe—been 
put out of business or had to cease publica- 
tion solely as the result of the cost of its 
newsprint from whatever source that news- 
print may have been obtained. 


I do not believe there to be any grounds 
for an apology in regard to the price of news- 
print in the United Kingdom or North 
America and for my part I do not propose 
to offer one. It is an old human instinct to 
look for a scapegoat to explain failure, and 
the persistent statement about newsprint being 
six times more expensive than before the war, 
and made without any qualification what- 
soever, is one of them. 


Despite all that has been said in Parliament 
and elsewhere about the high cost of British 
newsprint to the British Press, the fact is, and 
it seems to have been overlooked—or indeed 
ignored—that when all the many relevant 
factors are taken into account the effective 
delivered cost of British newsprint to the con- 
sumer remains lower than the cost of news- 
print imported from either Scandinavia or 
Canada. 

Concluding his review, Sir Eric said: As 
you may well have gathered from our pro- 
gramme for the further development of our 
business in the United Kingdom and over- 
seas, we have implicit confidence in the future 
of our industry and, therefore, of your Cor- 
poration. I know some people still persist 
in taking a gloomy view of Great Britain’s 
future—I don't. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


= Bowaters 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LTD * 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND - 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 
NORWAY * SWEDEN 


Stockholders will automatically receive copies of the complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater. Others 
who are interested may obtain copies from: The Secretary, Bowater House, Stratton Street, London, wi 
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CAMMELL LAIRD & COMPANY LIMITED 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE PRODUCTION NULLIFIED BY IRRESPONSIBLE STOPPAGES 


VOLUME OF WORK ON HAND AUGURS WELL FOR THE FUTURE 


NEED FOR FULL MEASURE OF CO-OPERATION 


MAJOR SCHEME OF SHIPYARD RECONSTRUCTION COSTING £17 MILLION 


The ninety-third annual general meeting 
of Cammell Laird & Company Limited was 
held on June 4th at Birkenhead. 


The Chair was taken by Mr P. B. Hunter 
who, in the absence of Mr J. C. Mather, JP, 
through indisposition, will temporarily under- 
take the duties of Chairman. 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1956: 


I have to record with deep regret the 
recent and untimely death of Mr Bernard 
Marsh,-Liverpool Partner of Messrs Cooper 
Brothers & Co., the Company’s Auditors. 


As stated in the Directors’ Report, Messrs 
F. O. John, MICE, and P. Sydie have 
decided to retire from the Board and do 
not therefore seek re-election. 


Mr John has had 45 years’ service with 
the Company, during the major portion of 
which period he was Technical Manager and 
Naval Architect. Mr John is widely known 
and respected as a Naval Architect and 
amongst the many designs for which he has 
been responsible was that of the second 
“Mauretania” which underwent her sea 
trials a few months before the outbreak of 
the Second World War. 


Mr Sydie joined this Company in 1922, 
and followed Mr John as Technical Manager 
and has rendered outstanding service, finally 
becoming Assistant Managing Director of our 
Shipbuilding Subsidiary and holding that 
position until he retired last year. 


I wish to express to both these gentlemen 
our keen appreciation of the long service 
which they have given us and our best wishes 
for their retirement. 


During the year Mr J. F. Douglas, a 
Director of Cammell Laird & Company 
(Shipbuilders & Engineers) Limited, was 
appointed General Manager of that Com- 
pany and Mr R. B. Wight was appointed to 
that Board as Personnel Director. 


I also refer with pleasure to awards by 
Her Majesty the Queen to two of our Staff. 
Mr J. A. Gilliland, one of our Ship Man- 
agers, was awarded the MBE in the Birthday 
Honours last year and Mr J. Naylor, our 
Boiler Shop Manager, was awarded the MBE 
in the New Year Honours this year. 


The question of Staff Pension arrange- 
ments has for some time engaged the atten- 
tion of your Board. We have found that 
continuing inflation was adversely affecting 
the level of pensions and involving increased 
premiums. After careful consideration we 
have decided to establish our own funded 
Pension Scheme in place of that previously 
operated. 


In consequence, a large sum has been 
taken out of our profits this year, but we 
believe that in future the burden on the 
Group in respect of Pensions will be light- 


ened, although the benefits to the staff will be 
improved. 

Difficulties continue to beset our Industry 
but I think that Shareholders will agree that 
in spite of this, the accounts reveal satisfac- 
tory results for the past year. I wish to 
express to the Management, Staff and Work- 
people of our Subsidiary and Associated 
Companies our grateful appreciation of all 
that they have done to produce these results. 


ACCOUNTS 


I think you will find the Accounts show 
the Company’s position very clearly and I 
do not propose to comment except on one 
or two points in which the figures differ 
from last year. 


PARENT COMPANY’S BALANCE SHEET 


Investments in Subsidiary Companies re- 
flect the acquisition of the 75 per cent share- 
holding in The Patent Shaft & Axletree 
Company Limited, to which I referred last 
year. 


Holdings of British Government Stocks 
and Other Securities have declined by some 
£447,000 due mainly to transfers to the new 
Pension Scheme, to meet the Company’s 
initial liability. Unquoted Securities con- 
sisting of a Corporation Mortgage Loan of 
£100,000 have also been transferred to the 
Trustees of the Cammell Laird (1956) 
Pension Scheme. 


The reduction of over £2,200,000 in Cash 
is due to a variety of causes, chief of which 
is the acquisition, at a cost of £833,000, of 
the major portion of the freeholds of the 
North and South Shipyards, from the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool and the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board respectively. These 
properties have been transferred to our 
Shipbuilding Subsidiary and this is reflected 
in the reduced amount owing to that Sub- 
sidiary Company. Payment was also made 
to ISHRA of £675,000 for Patent Shaft 
shares, £217,500 has been advanced in loans 
to Patent Shaft and £200,000 expended in 
further purchases of investments for the new 
Pension Scheme. 


The decrease of £137,000 in Capital Re- 
serves is accounted for mainly by further 
provision against the decreased market 
value of investments at December 31, 1956. 


The decrease in the Profit and Loss 
Account carry forward is due to the fact that 
for fiscal reasons we have not taken a Divi- 
dend from our Shipbuilding Subsidiary this 
year, while last year’s figures were swollen 
by transfer of Taxation Reserves no longer 
required. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
Again, the acquisition of a majority interest 


in The Patent Shaft Company has affected 
the figures. (The 1955 figures are not strictly 


comparable as they do not include the Patent 
Shaft Company.) The Fixed Assets are in- 
creased on this account and also by the 
purchase of the North and South Yard free- 
holds. Stock-in-Trade and  Work-in- 
Progress have both increased, but this 
is offset to some extent by the increase 
in Instalments received on account of 
Work-in-Progress from customers, carried 
forward on the Liabilities side of the Balance 
Sheet. 


A new item, the Interests of Outside 
Shareholders, makes its appearance, this 
being the 25 per cent interest of Metro- 
politan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon Co. Ltd, 
in the Capital Reserves and Undistributed 
Profits of The Patent Shaft & Axletree Co 
Ltd., and the loans made by Metropolitan- 
Cammell Carriage & Wagon Co. Ltd. to The 
Patent Shaft Company. 


You will also notice a considerable increase 
under Current Liabilities and Provisions in 
the figure of Provision for Current Taxation. 
This is due to later settlement of Taxation 
Liabilities. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Group Operating Surplus shows an in- 
crease of £217,000 and includes the results 
of both Cammell Laird & Co. (Shipbuilders 
& Engineers) Ltd., and The Patent Shaft & 
Axletree Co. Ltd., whilst Other Investment 
Income and Interest is down by £40,000 on 
account of realisations of Investments as men- 
tioned above. (As in the case of the Balance 
Sheets the 1955 figures do not include The 
Patent Shaft & Axletree figures.) Deprecia- 
tion written off has increased by about 
£38,000 as a consequence of the increase in 
the Fixed Assets. We have felt it necessary 
to transfer £80,000 to Contingencies Reserve 
this year and have made no provision against 
depreciation of Trading Stocks in 1956 as 
against a figure of £150,000 in 1955. Taxation 
absorbs £1,008,000 as against £881,000 for 
the previous year as a result of the higher 
income of the Group and the inclusion of the 
Patent Shaft figures for 1956. This leaves us 
with a net profit of £877,000 for the year as 
against £874,000 for 1955, but of this a pro- 
portion is attributable to the minority interest, 
leaving net profit for the year, attributable to 
the Shareholders of Cammell Laird & Co. 
Ltd. of £859,734. 


Deducting the Initial Contributions to 
Cammell Laird (1956) Pension Scheme, 
reduced by a transfer of £100,000 from Pro- 
vision for Pensions and leaving Gratuities, 
and deducting appropriations by Subsidiary 
Companies, the Net Profit for the year avail- 
able to the Shareholders of Cammell Laird & 
Co. Ltd. is £216,119. To this must be 
added the Balance of £470,778 brought for- 
ward from 1955, making available for appro- 
priation £686,897. The Interim Dividend 
paid on October 27, 1956, at 4 per cent, less 
tax, absorbed £122,475 and your Board now 
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recommends a Final Dividend of 10 per cent, 
less tax, absorbing £306,188, leaving to be 
carried forward to next year in the books of 
the Parent Company £258,234. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


The net liquid assets included in the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet, taking Quoted 
Securities at their Market Values, at Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, amount to about £6 million. 
After providing for Working Capital and the 
additional finance required by The Patent 
Shaft & Axletree Co., the balance, together 
with retentions from profits during the 
forthcoming years, will be required to finance 
the comprehensive programme for the re- 
organisation of the Shipyard to which I refer 
below. This programme includes £500,000 
for the acquisition and extension of Rock 
Ferry Pier for the gas-freeing and cleaning of 
Ships’ Tanks. Work has already commenced 
on this project and we hope that the installa- 
tion will be completed and operating by the 
end of 1958. 


CAMMELL LAIRD & CO. (SHIPBUILDERS 
& ENGINEERS) LTD. 


Ship Construction.—During the year seven 
ships were launched totalling 77,375 gross 
tons, compared with eight vessels totalling 
88,586 tons in 1955. The ships launched 
last year were as follows: m.v. City of 
Wellington, cargo liner for Ellerman Lines 
Lrd.; ss. Carrillo and ss. Cartago, 
refrigerated cargo vessels for Caraibische 
Scheepvaart Maatschappij NV; s.s. San 
Flaviano, tanker for Eagle Tanker Co. 
Ltd. ; m.v. Carnatic, refrigerated cargo vessel 
for Shaw Savill & Albion Co. Ltd. ; s.s. Irish 
Poplar, cargo vessel for Irish Shipping Ltd. ; 
s.s. Zenatia, tanker for Shell Tankers Ltd. 


The launching of the Zenatia, a vessel of 
approximately 38,000 tons deadweight, was 
a landmark in the Company’s history, this 
ship being the largest tanker so far launched 
at our Shipyard. 


Eight vessels, including four of those 
launched last year, were completed and 
delivered to their. owners. Among the mer- 
chant vessels completed was the 34,000 tons 
deadweight bauxite ore carrier Leader. We 
also completed HM anti-submarine frigate 
Whitby for the Royal Navy, this vessel being 
the prototype of the class. 


Engineering.—During the year eight sets 
of marine steam turbine double-reduction 
geared machinery were built and tested in 
our main Engine Shop, the total shaft horse- 
power being 89,000. In addition to the 
construction of propulsion machinery for 
merchant ships, we are also engaged on the 
construction of machinery for vessels build- 
ing for the Royal Navy. Towards the end 
of the year the tanker Auris arrived at our 
Works to undergo machinery conversion. 
Three diesel-driven and one gas turbine- 
driven alternator sets together with one 
electrical propulsion motor were removed 
and these are being replaced by a single gas 
turbine set coupled to an_ hydraulically 
operated reverse reduction gear. The output 
of the main Boiler Shop for 1956 comprised 
13 boilers, giving a total evaporation of 
593,400 Ibs of steam per hour. 

Ship Repairing—Our Ship Repairing 
Department has been actively employed 
throughout the year, carrying out repairs and 
refits aboard 158 vessels. In addition, work 
has continued on refit contracts which we 
have undertaken for the Royal Navy. This 
branch of our business continues to meet 
with keen competition, but we have been 


successful in gaining a satisfactory share of 
the business offering. 
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Although our Shipyard has been fully 
engaged on a big programme of new con- 
struction work, production was disappointing 
and below that of the previous year, due to 
dislocation caused by the prolonged strike of 
our joiners and other factors. The joiners’ 
strike ended on April 3, 1956, but it resulted 
in considerable congestion in our fitting-out 
basin, and in spite of a determined effort to 
make up some of the lost ground, our build- 
ing programme has suffered serious delays. 
During the strike we lost a good many of 
our skilled workpeople and we have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in recruiting 
replacements. This factor, together with 
other difficulties such as delay in obtaining 
special steel at the right time to fit in with 
our building programme, and delay incurred 
by having to repair and in some cases return 
defective steel castings to the makers, have 
all contributed to retard production. 


As far as orders for new tonnage are con- 


cerned, your Company has been successful 
during the year in obtaining contracts for 


several vessels of varying types and sizes;. 


of special note is the order we received from 
the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., 
Ltd., for the construction of a twin-screw 
mail passenger and cargo liner which will 
be the largest ship of this type to be built 
at our works. The large number of vessels 
which we have under construction or on 
order, including some very big tankers, is a 
matter for satisfaction and, given the full 
co-operation of all in executing this pro- 
gramme of work expeditiously and economic- 
ally, it augurs well for the future. 


We are determined to consolidate our lead- 
ing position in the world of, shipbuilding 
and, accordingly, we have embarked on a 
major scheme of reconstruction in our Ship- 
yard. It is anticipated that the complete 
programme will occupy about eight years 
and cost approximately £17 million. This 
scheme, which has already been reported in 
the Press, is designed to increase overall pro- 
duction and to enable us to build vessels of 
considerably greater tonnage than present 
facilities permit. The reconstruction will 
involve the building of a large combined 
Building Dock, Dry Dock and Fitting-out- 
Basin suitable for building and fitting out 
the largest ships which can navigate the 
Mersey Channel, or alternatively, for dealing 
with a number of smaller ships. This Dock, 
which will be constructed in our South 
Yard, will augment our present fitting-out 
facilities and will accommodate ships for 
which our present fitting-out basin would be 
inadequate. In addition, we are also build- 
ing a new Dry Dock on the site of the 
existing No. 5 Dry Dock in our North Yard. 
This Dock will cater for the repair and 
maintenance of large tankers using the tanker 
cleaning and gas-freeing installation we are 
constructing at Rock Ferry which latter will 
be operated in conjunction with our neigh- 
bours, Messrs Grayson, Rollo & Clover 
Docks, Ltd., who have taken a small interest. 


Other features of our reconstruction 
scheme include the demolition of existing 
plating sheds and the erection of new sheds, 
and also the erection of new welding bays 
in our South Yard where we also propose 
to combine two of our slipways into a single 
slipway in order to enable us to build one 
large ship or, alternatively, two medium-size 
ships. Improved cranage facilities will also 
be provided. Our Engine, Boiler and various 
other Shops will undergo modernisation and 
provision will be made for improving our 
present electricity supply. 


This new scheme js an indication that we 
intend to do all we can to ensure that our 
Company will continue to flourish in the 
future and thereby safeguard the well- 
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being of all who depend upon its success for 
their livelihood. 

You are all familiar with the problems 
which confront the shipbuilding industry 
and which hamper it in its efforts to step 
up production. These problems, unfor- 
tunately, do not seem to diminish and 
continue to be a matter for concern, par- 
ticularly the problem of industrial relations. 
Each year we are faced with demands for 
increased wages which cause costs to spiral 
still higher, and each year efforts to improve 
the rate of production are nullified by the 
loss .of working time through irresponsible 
stoppages. Such action inflicts serious 
injury on our Industry which is at present 
faced with perhaps the most serious chal- 
lenge to its supremacy as world shipbuilders. 
When most shipyards have full order books 
it is easy to develop myopic tendencies, but 
our Industry can only continue to prosper 
in the future and rebuff the challenge of 
foreign competitors if there is a greater 
measure of co-operation in bringing about 
more stable conditions than has prevailed in 
recent years. Given such conditions, then 
we can all look to the future with greater 
confidence. 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE 
& WAGON CO. LTD. 


Rail Transport: Four and a half million 
dollars were earned by Metropolitan- 
Cammell Carriage and Wagon Co. Ltd. last 
year in respect of shipments of wagons 
to India under a USA dollar-aid con- 
tract. Against other export orders the 
Company dispatched over 100 coaches for 
electric suburban service in Rio de Janeiro, 
and large numbers of wagons for Rhodesia, 
Malaya, Nigeria, Burma and Portuguese 
West Africa. More than 100 diesel railcars 
ordered under the Modernisation Plan were 
built for British Railways, to whom large 
numbers of standard steel coaches and 
wagons were also delivered. Prototypes of 
first and second class coaches with modern 
interiors and improved passenger amenities 
for steam hauled stock were also completed. 


Although shortages of steel sections pre- 
vented complete fulfilment of the Company’s 
delivery schedules, the value of output was 
greater than that of any previous year. 


At the end of the year the British Trans- 
port Commission placed a contract with the 
Company for the design and construction of 
three 8-car and two 6-car high-speed de luxe 
diesel trains for main line services. 


Important new export contracts received 
were for 2,300 wagons for New Zealand and 
400 wagons for the Sudan. These were 
secured in the face of world-wide competi- 
tion, which was intensified during the year 
as a result of fewer inquiries being issued. To 
maintain its competitive position the Com- 
pany has expended considezable sums on new 
plant and equipment. 


Road ' Transport.—A greater output of bus 
bodies also was attained by the Company 
last year. Many new orders were received 
for the Metro-Cammell light-weight body as 
a result of savings on fuel consumption 
obtained by operators who had previously 
adopted this form of construction. There 
were fewer inquiries from overseas, but the 
Company secured orders for more than 200 
bodies from Persia and Spain against severe 
competition. 


The Company was also concerned in the 
development of a new type of high-capacity 
double-deck bus providing seating for 78 
passengers and incorporating many new fea- 
tures, including the location of the engine at 
the rear to facilitate low loading and main- 
tenance. It is hoped these advantages, com- 
bined with reduced operating costs, will 
create a demand for this new vehicle. 
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ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LTD. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the English Steel Corporation Group of 
Companies with the development of the 
various sections of the business as indepen- 
dent companies. This segregation has given 
to the senior officials added interest and 
opportunities and is assisting in the main- 
tenance of efficiency and the development of 
each unit. 

All companies have maintained their posi- 
tion in their respective trades and have 
operated profitably and, with the exceptions 
mentioned later, all have had full order books 
and maximum production. 


The steel output was 590,000 tons, a total 
5 per cent higher than that of the previous 
year made from the same plant and a record 
for the Group. Another record was estab- 
lished in the value of direct exports, which 
showed a significant increase over the value 
of deliveries in any previous year, and par- 
ticularly in dollar markets. 


The demand for heavy forgings has 
remained high and the value of orders 
received was considerably in excess of the 
value of deliveries made. Full production is, 
therefore, assured for many months ahead. 
Many important orders for direct export have 
been received, including a number of large 
shafts for hydro-electric installations in the 
St Lawrence Seaway project. During the 
year 18 ingots exceeding 150 tons (including 
10 of 270 tons each) in weight were produced 
for heavy forgings. 

A substantial proportion of the capacity 
of the Drop Forge has always been devoted 
to the production of components for the 
motor car industry. The decline in motor 
car production has, therefore, reduced the 
load on this section. In part, this decline 
has been made good by an_ increased 
demand for drop forgings for the aircraft 
industry. 


The Rolling Mills Corporation has main- 
tained a high rate of output throughout the 
year. It has not been possible to meet all 
demands for special alloy steels, due to the 
shortage of nickel and nickel-bearing scrap 
and many customers have had to revert to 
the “emergency” steel specifications in use 
during the war period. 

The capacity for production of large steel 
castings by the Castings Corporation will be 
fully engaged for a long period ahead. 
During the year the Corporation has 
again made some outstandingly large cast- 
ings of complex design, maintaining its 
position as the foremost producer of 
heavy steel castings. 

The demand on the Steel Foundry for 
railway “specialties” has continued, two 
important successes being the receipt of large 
contracts for the latest form of American 
type coupler to be used on Indian ore wagons 
and of orders for one-piece bogies forming 
part of the British Railways diesel pro- 
gramme. 

The output of the Spring Corporation has 
been reduced due to the decline in motor 
car production, although a reasonable share 
of the work available has been obtained. 
The plant devoted to the manufacture of 
railway springs has been almost fully 
occupied throughout the year. 

Taylor Bros. have fully maintained their 
pre-eminent position as suppliers of railway 
wheels, tyres and axles, in all of which pro- 
ducts record outputs were established during 
the year. ig 

At Darlington Forge, where forgings and 
heavy castings are made, order books are full 
and output has been maintained. A number 
of the largest cast steel rolls made in Great 
Britain were delivered to customers, 
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The demand for stainless and _heat- 
resisting steels produced by Firth-Vickers 
Stainless Steels Ltd. has again been high 
and increased production facilities, which 
will come into operation during 1957, 
are expected to be fully occupied. The 
limitation of nickel supplies has again 
restricted the output of austenitic types of 
steel. 


Although steel production increased by 
only 5 per cent, inflated costs arising partly 
from the higher cost of pig iron and scrap 
and increased levies paid to the Industry 
Fund of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, have entailed a far larger percentage 
increase in working capital, with consequent 
effect on financial resources. 


At the end of the year, work was com- 
menced on preparing the site of the new 
Works at Tinsley for building operations. 
A complete survey has been made which has 
proved the suitability of the site for the 
heavy operations for which it was acquired. 
Due to the National shortage of structural 
steels, it is not anticipated that a commence- 
ment of the building work can take place 
until 1958. 


THE PATENT SHAFT & AXLETREE 
Co. LTD. 


As mentioned earlier a 75 per cent share- 
holding was acquired in The Patent Shaft & 
Axletree Co. Ltd. of Wednesbury, Stafford- 
shire, on February 21, 1956, from the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency. 
For many years before the nationalisation of 
the Steel Industry, The Patent Shaft & Axle- 
tree Co. Ltd. had been a wholly owned Sub- 
sidiary of our Associated Company— 
Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon 
Co. Ltd. 


As I explained in my Report last year, this 
Company has embarked upon a very ‘sub- 
stantial reconstruction and modernisation 
scheme, the total cost of which will be in the 
neighbourhood of £8 million. Towards this 
sum Cammell Laird & Co. Ltd. has under- 
taken to provide finance of £1,200,000 (of 
which £217,500 had been advanced up to 
December 31, 1956) and arrangements have 
been made to enable The Patent Shaft Co. 
to borrow the remainder from the FCI and 
other sources. 


The Company has been busy throughout 
the year and has worked to full capacity 
except in some of the smaller mills where 
output has been curtailed by shortage of 
labour. 


The Profits of the Company for the twelve 
months to December 31, 1956, show a slight 
reduction on the previous year. This is due 
to the fact that the increase in steel prices 
authorised by the Iron and Steel Board on 
May 7, 1956, was an interim measure and 
did not cover the full increase in the cost of 
raw materials and transport. 


Operations commenced during the year on 
the Development Scheme to which I have 
already referred and considerable progress 
has been made in the preliminary work of 
clearing the site, laying and extending rail- 
way lines and the laying of the foundations 
for the buildings. Construction work is pro- 
ceeding according to schedule and it is 
expected that the new plant will be in pro- 
duction in 1959, 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividends, as recommended, were 
approved. 

The retiring director, Mr E. Bernard Jones, 
OBE, was re-elected ; the remuneration of 
the Auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers & 
Co., was fixed, and special resolutions amend- 
ing the Articles of Association having been 
duly sanctioned, the proceedings terminated. 
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TAYLOR WOODROW 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 
AND EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of Taylor 
Woodrow Limited was held on May 3lst in 
London, Mr Francis Taylor (Chairman 
and Managing Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated review: 


Profit and Loss Account: The balance of 
profit after providing for all Taxation and 
the interest of outside shareholders amounts 
to £335,379 compared with £228,794. Ina 
business such as ours where contracts take 
several years to complete the results should 
be judged over a number of years rather than 
one year. 


AT HOME 


Building and Civil Engineering: Our Con- 
struction Company has enjoyed another active 
year. Priority of reference must be given to 
Britain’s great achievement as the first coun- 
try to complete a nuclear power station. 
This project for the use of the atom for 
peaceful purposes aroused world-wide in- 
terest. We take pride in the fact that our 
company built the structure at Calder Hall, 
which was opened by Her Majesty the Queen 
in October last. Our progress on the seeond 
station at Calder Hall is well ahead of 
schedule. 


While on the subject of the development 
of national sources of power, I should men- 
tion that the two major contracts awarded to 
the Company in respect of the High Marn- 
ham and Northfleet Power Stations bring to 
a total of fourteen the number of power 
stations upon which the Company has been 
engaged in recent years. 


I referred last year to the supply of com- 
plete atomic power stations and you may 
have seen press references to the fact that 
we are still active in this field with The 
English Electric Company and Babcock and 
Wilcox. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We have built and equipped new labora- 
tories at Southall to enable the company to 
improve and expand in concrete and cement 
technology, ground exploration and _ soil 
mechanics, chemistry and metallurgy, and the 
facilities for general testing of materials. We 
now have all the essential facilities, and a full 
service including complete design is open to 
our clients. 


BUILDING EXPORTS 


The turnover in Arcon Structures during 
1956 again showed an increase and was the 
highest so far achieved. Prospects for further 
expansion are excellent. 


After reviewing the overseas activities, the 
statement continued : 


I wish to express my thanks to the men 
and women of our organisation who have 
contributed so much to the success of the 
Taylor Woodrow. Group. Into our staff 
training schemes come young people with 
initiative and the capacity to work hard to 
equip themselves for careers with the Com- 
pany. Our executive.and technical staff are 
the backbone of the organisation. Their hard 
work and effort is reflected in the Report and 
Accounts you have before you. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GALLAHER LIMITED 









The sixty-first Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Gallaher Limited was held on 
June 3rd at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., Sir Edward de Stein 
(Chairman of the Company) presiding. 


The Secretary, Mr George Iliff, ACA, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1956: 


You will have read in the Report of the 
Directors that Mr A. V. Maunder, who has 
been a Director of the Company since 1939 
and who retires by rotation this year, has 
decided not to seek re-election. Mr Maunder 
joined the Company in 1931, and his wide 
knowledge of Leaf Tobacco has been invalu- 
able to the Company in the expansion of its 
brands. He is at present paying a farewell 
visit to the Company’s staff and to his many 
friends in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. We 
shall all miss him and wish him many happy 
years of retirement. 


Since the last Annual General Meeting we 
have appointed two new Directors of the 
Company—Mr R. G. Knight, who has 31 
years’ service and has been Chief Accountant 
for the past 11 years, and Mr J. Young, who 
has been with us for 15 years and is our 
General Manager in Northern Ireland. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


During the year 1956 the Group’s 
trade again expanded, with the result 
that the Current Assets (before deducting 
Current Liabilities) in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet have increased during the 
year by £7,500,000 from £44,000,000 to 
£51,500,000. Of this increase the major part, 
namely, £6,250,000, arises in Stock in Trade. 
The principal item within this figure is Leaf 
Tobacco stock, where the increase is more or 
less proportionate to the expansion of the 
Group’s business, excluding Dollar Leaf, with 
which I deal later. At December 31, 1956, 
our stocks of Leaf Tobacco cost us slightly 
more per lb on average than in 1955. So 
far as stocks of manufactured goods are con- 
cerned the increase in value, despite the 
advance in Duty rate of 3s. per Ib, which 
took place in April, 1956, is not proportionate 
to our increased trade. This is partly 
accounted for by the abnormal depletion of 
our stocks in supplying the Christmas 


demand for the Group’s products in Decem- 
tr, 1956. 


Debtors do not show an increase propor- 
tionate to the growth of the Group’s business 
mainly because in December, 1956, sales 
requirements outstripped production and for 
a short time we had to cut some orders for 
our main brands owing to shortage of stock, 


but since January, 1957, all orders have been 
met in full. 


«FINANCE 


You will recall that last year we 
issued to Ordinary Stockholdérs one new 
Ordinary Share of £1 at par for each {£1 
of Ordinary Stock held. At the same time 
we issued £8 million 6 per cent Unsecured 


(Incorporated in Northern Ireland) 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED TURNOVER 
POPULARITY OF BRANDED PRODUCTS 
SIR EDWARD DE STEIN’S STATEMENT 


Loan Stock 1976/81 also at par. Finally, 
125,000 Ordinary Shares were issued at par 
to employees of the Group subject to certain 
restrictions. These issues provided a net 
sum of £13,381,881 after allowing for the 
expenses of the issues, amounting to 
£180,649, which latter sum has been charged 
to Share Premium Account. This additional 
finance, together with retained profits (in- 
cluding the exceptional profit arising from 
the Budget) and the increase in the provision 
for future taxation, enabled us to carry the 
additional assets we were employing and, in 
addition, to reduce our borrowings by way 
of Bank Overdrafts and Bills Negotiated by 
£8,500,000. 


TRADING RESULTS 


As a result of our substantially in- 
creased turnover the Consolidated Trad- 
ing Profit for the year amounted to 
£5,061,000, compared with £4,033,000 in 
respect of 1955, excluding in 1956 the excep- 
tional profit of £397,000 before tax arising 
from the increase in tobacco duty imposed 
in the 1956 Budget. Income Tax and the 
higher rates of Profits Tax on both distri- 
buted and undistributed profits (also imposed 
in the 1956 Budget) absorb a materially 
higher proportion of our Trading Profit in 
1956 than they did in 1955. Consequently 
out of an increase in Trading Profit of 
£1,028,000 all except £195,500 is taken away 
in taxes. The heavy burden of taxation, of 
which the above is a good illustration, is 
making expansion in industry increasingly 
difficult. 

We are recommending the payment of a 
final Ordinary Dividend of 124 per cent— 
making with the interim distribution already 
made a total of 174 per cent for the year, 
which is in line with the forecast we made 
in February last year when we announced 
that the Issued Ordinary Capital would be 
increased on a 1 for 1 basis at par. 


RESERVES AND CARRY FORWARD 


After providing for the proposed dividend 
allocation and transferring to Contingencies 
Reserve the exceptional profit above referred 
to, which, after tax, amounts to £216,000, the 
balance of profit for the year will be used to 
increase the Carry Forward by £850,006, 
from £1,963,206 to £2,813,212. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


I am pleased to be able to report to you 
that all of the Company’s subsidiaries have 
contributed to the successful year the Group 
has enjoyed. 


In the last quarter of the year our Engin- 
eering subsidiary acquired all of the Issued 
Capital of Larmuth & Bulmer Limited, a 
company engaged in the manufacture of 
machinery for the cable-manufacturing in- 
dustry. This part of the Group has also 
had another good year and we are satisfied 
with its progress. 


GENERAL MATTERS 


Last year I informed you 


that a 
factory we had purchased in 


the Man- 





chester area in 1955 was being adapted 
for cigarette manufacture. This factory has 
now commenced production, but it will be 
some time yet before all of the machinery 
ordered for installation is delivered. It is 
anticipated that the factory will be in full pro- 
duction by the end of 1957. I also told you 
that site preparations were proceeding for the 
erection of a further Cigarette Factory in 
Northern Ireland under facilities provided by 
the Government of Northern Ireland. This 
project is proceeding according to plan and 
the first stage of the development should be 
ready to commence production in the early 
months of 1958 and the final stage towards 
the end of 1958. Overall our manufacturing 
capacity will be substantially increased. 
Nevertheless, the new factories will not pro- 
vide an increase in manufacturing capacity 
proportionate to the investment in new 
buildings and machinery because the new 
facilities are required partly to replace a fac- 
tory which has now become uneconomic to 
maintain for manufacturing purposes and 
partly to enable us to take some pressure off 
our existing factories in which considerable 
extra time is being worked. Consequently 
we must expect our manufacturing costs 
to rise in spite of the benefits to be 
derived from the use of new buildings and 
equipment. 


Because of the increased Stocks of Leaf 
Tobacco which we now need to carry, an 
additional bond store with a capacity of 
13 million Ib is at present being erected adja- 
cent to our existing bonds at Connswater, 
Belfast. We have also had to make arrange- 
ments for the storage of part of our Leaf 
Stocks in the Manchester area. 


The expansion of our brands—notably 
“Senior Servicé” and “ Park Drive” cigar- 
ettes and “Old Holborn” tobacco—has set 
us many manufacturing problems and despite 
all our efforts we were unable during two 
periods of 1956 fully to meet the demand for 


“Senior Service” cigarettes—during the 
summer holidays and in the month of 
December. 


During 1956 we strengthened our position 
in the cigarette market by introducing a new 
Benson & Hedges brand—‘“ Olivier ”—to 
meet the growing demand for a tipped 
Cigarette retailing at 3s. 3d. for 20. This 
brand has made a successful start. 


We have also found it necessary to enlarge 
some of our Branch Distribution Depots to 
handle the greater volume of goods now 
being sold compared with previous years, and 
this process is still continuing. 


LEAF SUPPLIES 


In all markets we made a satisfactory 
purchase of Leaf Tobacco from the 
1956 crops. Since the close of the finan- 
cial year we have been able to purchase an 
additional quantity of American tobacco for 
sterling as a result of negotiations recently 
concluded between the Treasury and the 
United States Government. This purchase 
improves our stock position, but because of 
our increased usage we have®a_ lower 
duration of Dollar tobacco than we consider 
desirable. We will, therefore, require to pur- 
chase not only a full twelve months’ usage 
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in the American Auction Markets which will 
open at the end of July, but, if possible, 
additional leaf to improve our stock duration. 
Our other tobacco stocks are in a reasonably 
good position. 

The Auction Markets in Southern Rho- 
desia opened about the middle of March: 
there the crop is estimated to be less than 
in 1956, but we expect to be able to secure 
the quantities we require of the particular 
types of Rhodesian tobacco which we use in 
our blends. Prices so far for tobacco sold 
in Southern Rhodesia are higher than a year 
ago. 

The steady increase over the years in the 
cost of our raw material is a matter which 
causes us a good deal of concern. 


COMPETITION 


The past year has been one in which 
competition between manufacturers has 
gtown keener. It is a matter of gratifi- 
cation to your Board that they have been able 
to report improved sales and profits in these 
circumstances. I attribute this to the great 
care which is taken by all employees in the 
business to ensure that the quality of our 
products is as high as possible and to a 
vigorous sales and advertising policy. We are 
also constantly striving to improve our ser- 
vice to the distributive trades whose goodwill 
and co-operation we greatly value. 


In the current year we are facing even 
keener competition than at any time since 
1939, but we shall watch closely the develop- 
ment of any new sales promotion methods 
used by our competitors and you may rest 
assured that we shall follow whatever policy 
we consider to be best in the long-term 
interests of our Stockholders and the public. 


OUTLOOK 


From what I have already said you 
will realise that we. must expect to face 
higher costs from a number of different 
causes—higher prices for some Leaf Tobacco, 
the recent wage increase, the opening of 
additional factories to reduce overtime work- 
ing and new forms of competition. 


On the other hand I am pleased to be able 
to report that sales to April 30th this year 
show a steady improvement over the corre- 
sponding period of 1956, and, therefore, I 
feel we can view the prospects for the current 
year with reasonable confidence notwith- 
standing the adverse factors referred to above 
which will affect our profit margins. It 
would not, however, be reasonable to expect 
anything like the same rate of increase in 
profits as we have shown in recent years. 


EMPLOYEES 


I cannot finish without paying a 
special tribute to all our employees who 
have put in a great deal of hard work to 
enable us to cope with the increasing demand 
for our products. We were very glad to be 
able to recognise their loyalty and devotion 
to the Company’s interests by distributing 
to all of them a bonus equal to six weeks’ 
salary or wages—the same rate as we paid 
in 1955. To mark the Company’s centenary 
year we also distributed in 1956 a special 
bonus equal to two weeks’ pay. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved. 


The retiring directors, The Right Honour- 
able Lord Ampthill, CBE, Mr R. G. Knight, 
ACA, andeMr John Young, were re-elected 
and the auditors, Messrs Hill, Vellacott & 
Bailey, having been reappointed, the proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND 


CONTINUED EXTENSION OF FACILITIES 


MR ARTHUR H. ENSOR’S REVIEW OF ECONOMIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


The eighty-fifth annual general meeting 
of The National Bank of New Zealand 
Limited will be held on June 27th in 
London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr Arthur 
H. Ensor: 


A scheme for reorganising the capital of 
the Bank was submitted to the shareholders, 
by whom it was approved in January last, and 
subsequently it was confirmed by the High 
Court. The Balance Sheet shows the capital 
in its new form: 


Capital—Authorised 6 million shares of £1 

each—£6 million. 

Issued—3 million shares of £1 each fully 

paid—£3 million. 

This reorganisation of the capital, embody- 
ing the cancellation of the uncalled liability 
on the shares, has been received with general 
approval and is undoubtedly advantageous 
both to the Bank and to the _ share- 
holders, by making the shares more readily 
marketable, 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Reserve Fund now stands at 
£2,500,000, having been increased to that 
figure by the transfer of £500,000 from Con- 
tingency Account. 

Our Advances, as a result of the continued 
policy of credit restriction, have declined by 
£3,100,000 to £34,900,000. Since the peak of 
our lending in 1952, when our Advances were 
over £43 million, the reduction effected has 
been approximately 20 per cent, and this 
clearly .indicates that we have striven to 
implement the Government’s financial policy, 
however unpleasant for a banker it may be 
to restrict the use of funds in the Bank’s 
principal earning asset. 


Profits at £269,000 show a fall of £8,000 
compared with last year, but a decline was 
inevitable with rising costs, a reduced volume 
of lending, and increased statutory balances 
with the Reserve Bank, earning nothing. 


The total amount of the dividend for the 
year represents a rate of 10} per cent on the 
old capital, or 8 1-5-per cent on the capital 
at its present figure of £3 million. 

The past year has once again shown a 
steady increase in the number of our custo- 
mers and we have continued to extend our 
banking facilities. 


GENERAL TRADING AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS 


Developments in the past year have drawn 
attention both to the fundamental strength 
of New Zealand’s economy and to some of 
the difficulties which must be overcome to 
ensure the full and steady development of 
the country’s resources. 


The strength of the economy is reflected 
in the highly productive, well organised 
primary industries which, by utilising new 
techniques, such as aerial top-dressing, con- 
tinue to expand their high output and earn 
over 95 per cent of the country’s export 


income. The growth of new markets in 
Asia and the Far East for the products of 
New Zealand farming shows prospects of 
an expansion of trade in that region, which 
would help to relieve possible strains in 
New Zealand’s traditional markets. 


In recent months, Japan has begun to 
import modest shipments of New Zealand 
meat, in addition to worthwhile quantitie; 
of wool, and there are encouraging sign: 
that Malaya, Singapore and the Philippines 
are also becoming interested in New Zealand 
meat. With Australia, too, trade has in- 
creased over the past year and the export 
of quantities of frozen vegetables and other 
frozen foods from New Zealand gives 
promise of further favourable development. 


It is pleasing to see the growing volume 
of exports of paper and pulp from New 
Zealand’s forest industry. This industry 
seems destined to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the economy of the country, 
and will provide a welcome addition to the 
rather limited range of New Zealand’s export 
commodities. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The potential weakness of New Zealand’; 
present trade pattern lies in the fact that 
over 60 per cent of her total export earning; 
are derived from the single market of the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, something like 
90 per cent of her total dairy produce and 
meat are sold here. The growth of the 
production ‘of meat and dairy produce in 
the United Kingdom and the diversion to 
this country of dairy produce which in recent 
years has been sold in Europe, where there 
is at present no market, have caused wide 
fluctuations in the prices of these commodi- 
ties and underline the difficulties which con- 
front New Zealand in relying to such an 
extent upon the British market. 


Nevertheless, despite these difficult 
marketing problems, the overall balance of 
payments position has shown a very sub- 
stantial improvement in the past year. In 
the twelve months to the end of March 
there was a surplus of £800,000, compared 
with a deficit of £16,400,000 for the previous 
year. 


However, as export receipts were up by 
only £2 million, this achieyement must be 
attributed largely to the efficacy of the credit 
restriction policy in effecting a reduction in 
private imports of £7,800,000. 


FINANCE 


In the year to March, 1957, the net over- 
seas assets of New Zealand’s banking system 
increased by £4,500,000. While this is an 
encouraging improvement on the previous 
two years, in which there were falls of 
£35 million and £9 million, it does not give 
room for complacency. There is need for 
continued monetary restraint and, while 
sympathy can be felt with the Government 
in its problem of having to curtail urgent 
development projects in a young and 
vigorously growing country, everything 
points to the need for further restraint ia 
Government spending. 
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UNION CORPORATION LIMITED 


Before proceeding with the formal business 
of the meeting, I wish to refer to the sharp 
Joss we sustained by the death during 1956 
of two members of the Corporation’s Man- 
agement. Colonel C. E. Temperley, OBE, 
MC, joined the Corporation as a Sub-Mana- 
ger in London in 1926 and, at the time of 
his death in June last, was an Executive Dir- 
ector. Mr J. S. Walker, who joined the Cor- 
poration in 1918, and was appointed a 
Manager in Johannesburg in January, 1945, 
died in September. Wise in counsel, in action 
enterprising and resourceful, they will not 
lightly be forgotten. 


The Accounts of the Corporation for the 
year 1956, together with the Directors’ 
Report, are submitted for your approval. 


The gross profit for the year was £2,744,000 
and the net profit, after providing £486,000 
for taxation, was £1,973,000 compared with 
£1,120,000 in 1955. 


As I have reminded you previously, the 
development of the Kinross area will require 
substantial expenditure by the Corporation 
over a period of years. Your Directors have 
therefore, appropriated £1 million to the 
General Reserve Account, which now stands 
at £2,300,000. £175,000 has been appro- 
priated to Exploration Reserve Account, 
which, after deducting expenditure during 
the year, amounts to £1,069,000. 


Dividends of 3s. gross per share were 
declared for the year (compared with 2s. 9d. 
for the previous year) and absorbed £802,000, 
leaving the Carry Forward virtually un- 
changed at £388,000. 


UNITED KINGDOM TAXATION 


The recent Budget Speech in the United 
Kingdom contained proposals to relieve the 
tax burden on certain United Kingdom con- 
trolled companies operating abroad. The 
Finance Bill as originally tabled gives no 
material benefit to the Corporation since, 
though it is resident in the United Kingdom 
and very largely operating abroad, the Cor- 
poration does not come within the framework 
of an Overseas Trading Corporation as there- 
in defined. However, amendments to the 
Bill are now being debated ; it remains to be 
seen whether this legislation in its final form 
will make possible some relief to the Cor- 

ration from the present burden of United 

ingdom taxation. 


Meantime, we are glad to note that the 
United Kingdom Government is attempting 
to give some assistance to Overseas Trading 
Corporations which are subject to United 
Kingdom tax. 


Before turning to the affairs of the Gold 
ining and other Companies under our 
administration and'to our various other 
interests, I should like, as in the past, briefly 
to review the position of the South African 
Gold Mining Industry as a whole. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


The tonnage milled in 1956 was 67,524,700 
tons, representing an increase of about 2} per 
cent, over the tonnage for the previous year, 
and constituting a record. The average yield 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


RECORD OUTPUT 


GREATLY INCREASED CONTRIBUTION FROM NEW MINES 


Extract from the Speech by Viscount Bracken at the Annual 
General Meeting held in Johannesburg on 28th May, 1957 


improved by 0.279 dwt. to 4.553 dwt. per ton 
so that the gold output increased by a little 
over 9 per cent, to 15,373,680 ounces fine, 
which is also the largest output achieved by 
the Gold Mining Industry of the Union in 
any year. 


Although the average price received for 
gold declined by 7d. per ounce fine the 
greater output led to an increase of 
£15,800,000 in working revenue, which 
amounted to £193,214,000. Average working 
costs increased by 2s. 6d. per ton milled to 
42s. lld. per ton and amounted to 
£144,764,000 so that the working profit was 
£48,450,000. This is just over £4 million 
more than in the previous year. To this must 
be added the estimated profit from the pro- 
duction of Uranium which amounted to 
£24,662,000, or 40 per cent more than in 
1955, giving a total working profit for the 
Industry of £73,112,000 or £11,300,000 more 
than in 1955. 


Provision for capital expenditure, loan 
redemption including loans made available 
for Uranium production, and for other items 
amounted to just over £28,500,000. Due to 
the reduction in the Formula tax to which 
I referred last year it is estimated that taxa- 
tion and the Government’s share of profits 
will be reduced slightly and will absorb 
£16,371,000. Net dividends declared by the 
Industry increased by £5,815,000 to 
£28,177,000. 


The total development footage driven was 
2,716,000 feet, which is slightly less than in 
1955. 


An outstanding feature of these results is 
the greatly increased contribution of the new 
mines both in the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, that is to say, mines which have 
come into production since 1951. Thus the 
increases in the total tonnage milled, in the 
yield, gold output and working revenue from 
gold to which I have referred, are attributable 
entirely to the new producers, while for the 
first time these mines earned more than half 
of the working profits from gold of the whole 
industry. 


On the other hand, many of the older 
producers are in a less happy position. In 
most cases the ore milled and working profits 
from gold decreased during the year. Since 
the average grade of the ore remaining in 
many of the older mines is much lower than 
that of the new producers their profit margins 
are smaller, and consequently it is these mines 
which are most sensitive to the effects of 
continued inflation. In spite of all efforts to 
restrain the rise in working costs these con- 
tinue to increase as the value of money 
declines. This process, coupled with the 
fixed price of gold, led to the position during 
last year where no less than 17 mines, which 
produced over 21 per cent of the total gold 
output of the Industry, were operating on 
profits so precarious that they could be 
eliminated by any further small rise in costs. 
Three of these mines ceased operations, 
except for clean up, during the second half 
of the year. Although some of the remainder 
still have substantial ore reserves, amounting 
in aggregate at the end of last year to over 





20 per cent of the total reserves of the Indus- 
try, it is apparent that many of these mines 
will be forced to close within a comparatively 
short period if the price of gold remains fixed 
at its present level and the upward trend of 
working costs continues. 


Last year, in connection with the Pneumo- 
coniosis Compensation Bill then before 
Parliament, I indicated that existing and 
future mines would have to bear the addi- 
tional cost in respect of all future cases of 
pneumoconiosis and that this might be sub- 
stantial. The Pneumoconiosis Act of 1956 
came into force on August Ist of that year 
and the annual levy payable by the Gold 
Mining Industry for the twelve months end- 
ing March 31, 1957, in respect of pneumo- 
coniosis compensation, including increased 
benefits under the new Act, amounted to 
£3,700,000 as compared with £2,400,000 for 
the previous twelve month period. It is esti- 
mated that the annual levy payable in respect 
of the current twelve month period will be 
of the order of £4 million. 


Having reviewed the progress of the com- 
panies under the Corporation’s administra- 
tion, the Chairman continued: 


Shareholders may have seen from a recent 
announcement in the Press that the Corpora- 
tion is proposing to participate with Mr 
C. W. Engelhard and Mr G. V. R. Richdale 
of New York, the Anglo American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa, Limited, and certain 
London Bankers in the formation of a large 
new South African finance company which, 
inter alia, will acquire a substantial block of 
shares in The Central Mining & Investment 
Corporation, Limited. The details connected 
with the flotation, management and pro- 
gramme of this company are at present under 
discussion and there is nothing that I can 
add in the meantime to the official announce- 
ment I have just mentioned. 


EXPLORATION 


As members were advised in the Directors’ 
Report, exploration has continued in the Kin- 
ross area during the past twelve months and 
it is now possible to delineate fairly closely 
the area of mineral rights which it is desir- 
able to hold. Excluding the ground already 
incorporated in the Winkelhaak Mine, this 
area amounts to some 26,000 morgen, over 
most of which mineral rights have already 
been purchased, the balance being still held 
under option. Some of this area is deep or 
appears to be of marginal value under present 
conditions but within it there is a smaller 
core of approximately 10,000 morgen, equiva- 
lent to 14,000 mining claims, forming a 
compact block which is of more immediate 
economic interest. Drilling results in much 
of this latter area have been satisfactory and 
indeed in some places most encouraging. 
Work is still proceeding. 


Other exploration work continues to be 
carried out in the Union and elsewhere. 


I know you would wish me on your behalf 
to thank the Staff of the Corporation in South 
Africa and in London and the Managers, 
Staff and employees of our affiliated Com- 
panies, for work well done in the past year. 
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GROUP SALES IN 1956—£163 MILLION 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION 


LINKS WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 


VISCOUNT KNOLLYS ON FORWARD POLICY 


The ninetieth annual general meeting of 
Vickers Limited was held on June 3rd at 
21 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


The Viscount Knollys; GCMG, MBE, 
DFC (the Chairman), presided, and, in the 
course of his speech, said : 


The sales of the Group in 1956 amounted 
to £163 million, an increase of £31 million 
over 1955. These were divided roughly as 
follows : 

£m % 

General. Engineering 
(including Account- 
ing Machines £7m.— 
4%) a 

Shipbuilding and 
Shiprepairin ‘oo ee 

Aircraft re. ... 64 40 (1955 32%) 

Steel... cae ... 33 20 (1955 22%) 


Trading profits were higher than in 1955, 
even after heavier charges for depreciation 
and for development. Net profit, after taxa- 
tion, which is what we have finally at our 
disposal, was very slightly lower. We have 
continued this year our policy of appropriat- 
ing a considerable sum (£1,638,000 in 1956) 
to our reserves for the replacement of fixed 
assets, to take account of current costs. We 
have paid to our own stockholders the same 
dividends, costing £2 million, and have 
added to our carry forward, that most flexible 
of reserves, £1.1 million for the Group, in- 
cluding £383,000 in the balance sheet of 
Vickers Limited. 


It might appear that our effective ratio of 
trading profit on the increased sales (7.8 per 
cent before tax, and 3.8 per cent after tax)— 
and to capital (13.5 per cent)—was unex- 
pectedly lower in spite of the profits on Vis- 
counts coming increasingly into the account. 
This is due to our efforts to diversify and 
develop for the future. 2.1 million was 
charged against profits on account of work 
done on future projects, very largely for the 
Vanguard and partly for new types of 
accounting machinery. 


25 (1955 32%) 
15 (1955 14%) 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION 


1956 was for the Vickers Group a Year 
of Expansion, realised and projected. Your 
board has had two objectives in view; to 
diversify the Group’s activities both in type 
of product and geographically, while at the 
same time developing and improving our 
existing well-established production. We 
must at all times be prepared to be im the 
forefront of the newest developments. 


A recent venture in an important field— 
still virtually an American monopoly—our 
Industrial Tractor, of which we have now 
two models in production, has made good 
progress, both technically and in establishing 
a world market. We have been encouraged 
by the recent order awarded us by the 
Government of Pakistan in the face of much 
competition for 49 of our Vigor Tractors and 
92 Scrapers. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


The most important event of 1956 in our 
overseas development was our re-establish- 


ment in Canada through our purchase of a 
controlling interest in Canadian Vickers. I 
am sure that you will agree that Vickers 
should be in a position to take advantage 
over the years of such an attractive market 
as Canada must increasingly become. 


In Australia also we acquired control of 
a well-known, well-established engineering 
Works in Perth, Western Australia—Hoskins 
Engineering & Foundry, now Vickers 
Hoskins. 


India has obvious potentialities as a grow- 
ing market for certain of our engineering 
products, immediately and in the future. In 
keeping, therefore, with our policy of spread- 
ing our interests we have recently completed 
negotiations for setting up a works, in West 
Bengal, with Associated Cement Companies, 
the leading company of its kind in India, 
and Babcock & Wilcox. 


AIRCRAFT 


On the Air side, we have also developed. 
While we have continued to produce and 
sell Viscounts and are in the course of pro- 
ducing the Navy’s new carrier-borne fighter, 
the N.113, now christened the Scimitar, we 
have also been developing the Vanguard, our 
new and much larger turbo-prop airliner. 


Ten days ago we received one of the most 
outstanding civil aircraft orders ever placed 
in this country. BOAC have placed an order 
for 35 of our new VC10s—a straight jet air- 
craft designed to carry 120 people. It will be 
for delivery from 1963. We are now, there- 
fore, in a position to offer in the early 1960's 
two alternative types of airliners to suit the 
various needs of our customers throughout 
the world—the Vanguard beginning to be 
delivered in 1960 as a propeller turbine, and 
the VC1O0 as a pure jet, each with its special 
economic and passenger attractions. 


In Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) the return 
on the funds we employed in developing and 
building the Viscounts only began to be fully 
effective last year. Profits from this source 
should continue in 1957 and 1958 on our 
present order book. We shall continue to 
spend money on the development of the Van- 
guard. The costs of developing the VC1O0, 
due for delivery from 1963, will also be a 
significant factor during the next few years. 


PRIVATE VENTURES 


These are both wholly private ventures. 
We have felt justified in assuming the finan- 
cial risks of development and are confident 
of our ability to sell sufficient aircraft to 
recoup our expenditure, and to make a fair 
profit in due course. This is truly “ risk capi- 
tal” which demands and is entitled to a 
reasonable return. 


Powers-Samas is another member of the 
Group which needs finance for research and 
to develop its exciting new equipment. A 
special feature of its operations is that the 
more successful it is the more capital it needs, 
because a large proportion of the business of 
accounting machine companies is done on a 
rental basis. We have therefore for the time 
being allowed its profit to remain in the 
business 


SHIPBUILDING 


In shipbuilding, the year has been one of 
demand for still larger tankers and of increas- 
ing interest in nuclear propulsion for ships. 


We have recently delivered into service the 
passenger liner Empress of England for 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, and have re- 
ceived an order from the Orient Line for their 
new liner Oriana, 


Building has continued throughout the year 
of cargo liners and cargo ships, also of 
tankers, at both our building yards. 


Orders on the shipbuilding company 
remain high and include amongst tanker ton- 
nage an order for a ship of 65,000 deadweight 
tons. 


During the year we have continued to build 
frigates for the Royal Navy and the Indian 
Navy and the first of two destroyers on order 
for the Chilean Navy. At Barrow, the build- 
ing of submarines continues and H.M. Sub- 
marine Explorer, which we have handed over 
may well hold the record for the fastest sub- 
merged speed of any submarine in the world. 


FORWARD POLICY 


I hope you will agree that the forward 
policy I have described is the right one for 
a Group such as ours to pursue. It keeps 
our eyes on the trends, the needs, the gaps 
of the future. It covers many fields where 
we can see new, greater or different demands, 
It covers developing bases of production. 


This policy, despite its obvious benefits, 
naturally has its problems, particularly on the 
financial side. [t costs money, it absorbs 
cash and its benefits are sometimes delayed. 


A diversified group such as ours, however, 
has the advantage of being able to await 
these deferred profits while producing rea- 
sonable return from its well established 
products, 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


We have, as you know, now received the 
order for the hull and machinery of the first 
British nuclear-propelled Submarine Dread- 
nought, and with our partners are making 
progress in developing it. In view of our 
long and close connection with the Royal 
Navy, we are particularly proud to be 
building the vessel which will mark the be- 
ginning of a new era. 


We are studying the development of this 
type of propulsion for merchant ships, 3 
field in which we intend to maintain and 
develop our position. 


Although, in common with other ship- 
building firms, we have an order book well 
filled for several years ahead, we are fully 
conscious of the need to improve our ability 
not only to build good ships, but also to 
complete them in shorter time and at com- 
petitive prices. . 


THE CALL TO BRITISH YOUTH 


Earlier in my speech I told you what we 
were planning to make in the future. But 
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the supply of competent people to make 
them is equally important. 


We are trying to make every young man 
who wants to come to us feel that he has 
every chance to equip himself, at our 
expense, for a successful career, for his own 
benefit and for ours, that he will be well 
looked after and encouraged, and that he 
is working for'a Company which will: give 
him the opportunity of going ahead with it 
in helping to develop imaginative work fit 
for the future. 


We believe that British youth will respond 
to this call. We rely on them—and I am 
sure we can—to take full advantage of the 
schemes provided to help them, and in so 
doing to feel that they are going to share 
in the exciting adventure of ensuring this 
country’s future: by keeping British industry 
where it has been and must be in the fore- 
front of the technical and engineering de- 
velopment of the world. 


You will wish me to refer to the position 
and prospects of the Vickers Group. 


So far 1957 looks just about as good as 
its predecessor, and I think I had better 
leave it at that. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





BANQUE DE PARIS ET 
DES PAYS-BAS 


Paris 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Banque. de Paris et des Pays-Bas was held in 
Paris on May 9th with Monsieur Emmanuel 
Monick in the Chair. The following is a 
summary of the Report presented by the 
Board of Directors. 


REVIEW 


The world economy, which had been ex- 
panding normally during the first part of 
1956, was greatly affected by the con- 
sequences of the Suez crisis. Inflationary 
tendencies were felt in every sector of the 
economy: private consumption, industrial 
costs and Government expenditure. Prices 
of raw materials in world markets, however, 
remained steady, only crude oil prices and 
shipping charges being affected. 


Economic expansion in the United States 
accelerated whilst Western European 
countries, especially France and Britain, bore 
the brunt of the crisis. 


The Bank participated to a large extent in 
the development of industrial and natural 
resources by taking an active part in a variety 
of financial operations. Its activities in this 
field were not confined to Europe, but ex- 
tended to Africa, North and South America. 


Negotiations on the merger with the 
Banque des Pays de l'Europe Centrale were 
successfully concluded, and the proposals 
were adopted at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting which followed the Annual General 
Meeting. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The Balance Sheet at December 31, 1956, 
totalled Frs.138,959,905,276, as against 
Frs. 124,428,123,106 in the preceding year. 


Net profits available for distribution 
ameunted to Frs.971,986,976 as against 
Frs.785,529,400 for the previous year. It was 
proposed to distribute a dividend of Frs.600 
net per share of Frs.5,000 nominal, equivalent 
to Frs.899,943,087. 


The report and the proposals put forward 
by the Board were adopted. 
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- HATTERSLEY (ORMSKIRK) 
LIMITED 


(Specialists in the manufacture of Engineering Fittings for Locomotive, 
Steam, Heating, Petrol, Oil, Fire, Water and Air Services) 


HIGHER TOTAL PRODUCTION AND SALES 


PROGRESS OF MODERNISATION AND EXPANSION SCHEME 


MR T. HEAP ON EFFECTS OF COPPER 
PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Hattersley (Ormskirk) Limited will be 
held on June 28th at the Company’s Regis- 
tered Office, Ormskirk. 


The following Review, by the Chairman 
and Managing Director, Mr T. Heap, has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1957: 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a total Profit before Taxation of 
£676,293, last year the comparable total was 
£758,526, and the Profit of Hattersley (Orms- 
kirk) Limited after tax for the year ended 
March 31, 1957, is £240,728, compared with 
£284,847 last year. 


Your Directors recommend the payment 
of a Final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
of 15 per cent, less tax, together with a Cash 
Bonus of 10 per cent, less tax, which, with 
the Interim Dividend of 73 per cent, less 
tax, paid in December last, makes a total for 
the year of 32} per cent (as last year). 


After the allocations to which I refer in 
detail below, and the transfer of £100,000 
to General Reserve, the balance remaining 


on Profit and Loss Account amounts to 
£186,775. 


VALUATION OF FIXED ASSETS 


The valuation of Fixed Assets in company 
accounts has been a vexed question for many 
years, and in view of the continued increase 
in costs of buildings and plant your Directors 
decided that an _ up-to-date professional 
valuation of the Company’s Fixed Assets was 
necessary. As you will have seen from the 
Report and Accounts, a valuation on the 
basis of a fair going concern has been 
obtained and adopted, thus ensuring that 
Members have knowledge of the present-day 
value of their assets on this basis and that 
the Profit and Loss Account bears a charge 
for depreciation based upon such values. In 
addition, the Valuers prepared a valuation 
on the basis of current replacement costs, 
which proved to be substantially in excess of 
the going concern valuation and which has 
served a twofold purpose. In the first place 
the Company’s fire insurances have been 
revised on the basis of this valuation, and 
secondly it has shown that the depreciation, 
calculated on conventional lines upon the 
fair going concern values, will not provide 
the funds required to replace the Assets at 
current costs. The deficiency to the date of 
valuation has been estimated at £100,000 and 
the annual deficiency at approximately 
£25,000. Your Directors have accordingly 
transferred the sum of £125,000 to a Reserve 
for Replacement of Fixed Assets, utilising 
the £100,000 previously standing to Obso- 
lescence and Replacement Reserve and add- 
ing £25,000 from Profit and Loss Account 
this year. 


I have pointed out on former occasions 


the effect of the copper market prices upon 
our Trading Profits and Stock valuations. 
Whereas in the years immediately preceding 
we benefited from the results of forward 
buying on a rising market and sales from 
accumulated stocks, this year the position 
has been reversed. The market has fluc- 
tuated considerably between £400 per ton 
at April 1, 1956, and £240 per ton at March 
31, 1957. In these conditions your Directors 
have released £50,000 from the Stock Con- 
tingencies Reserve, leaving an amount of 
£150,000 to the credit of this Account, which 
sum 1s considered adequate to meet any 
contingency. 


During the year the Non-Contributory 
Pension and Life Assurance Schemes for 
Works Employees have been established and 
expressions of appreciation have been re- 
corded. The periodical review of the Staff 
Pension Scheme has shown that, due to the 
inflation of recent years, the pensions accru- 
ing to the older members who are approach- 
ing retirement age are now inadequate. To 
rectify this position, your Directors have 
decided to set aside the sum of £50,000 from 


the Profits of the year to supplement these 
pensions. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Last year I mentioned that your Directors 
had under consideration a scheme for further 
modernisation and expansion which would 
involve a capital outlay, according to esti- 
mates, of not less than £250,000. Existing 
facilities at Halifax were inadequate to 
accommodate the major part of the scheme, 
which is to erect a fully mechanised non- 
ferrous foundry, and we have been fortunate 
in securing a suitable freehold site in close 
proximity to our existing Machine Shops. 
We have, for some considerable time, been 
renting outside storage accommodation 
which will no longer be necessary when the 
whole scheme of reorganisation is completed. 
During the year members of our executive 
have visited both the Continent of Europe 
and the United States of America to study 
modern production methods and equipment ; 
the layout of thé buildings and plant is now 
being prepared, and we anticipate that we 
shall shortly be in a position to place con- 
tracts. In pursuance of the policy outlined 
in last year’s Review, it was arranged that 
the executives should continue their journey 
to include a visit to our Associates, M. B. 
John & Hattersley Limited, at Ballarat, 
Australia. The interchange of opinions and 
the useful information supplied by the 
Australian executive is genuinely appreciated 
and will be put to service in our further 
developments. 


WORKS FULLY OCCUPIED 


I am pleased to report that the total produc- 
tion and sales figures are slightly in excess of 
the preceding year. In so far as the order book 
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position is concerned, we have been able 
to reduce the outstandings in some sections 
and improve our stock position, enabling us 
to give prompt delivery, which has always 
been the basic policy of the Company and 
has contributed largely to its success, in 
others the incoming orders have outstripped 
the rate of production. Both Works are kept 
. fully occupied. 


The latest published Accounts of M. B. 
John & Hattersley Limited, dated June 30, 
1956, recorded a year of increased sales. The 
profits and dividend were maintained, and 
the Chairman stated the demand for valves 
of all types continued to be healthy and that 
orders on hand would enable a high tempo 
of production to be maintained. The Interim 
Dividend for the year ending June 30, 1957, 
has been paid at the same rate as the preced- 
ing year. 


With regard to our Subsidiary Company, 
Beck & Company (Meters) Limited, although 
sales and production for the first eight 
months of the Company’s financial year 
reached ‘record figures, the combination of 
the international crisis, petrol rationing and 
credit restrictions has caused a serious set- 
back in their activities. Prospects depend 
entirely upon an early recovery in the de- 
mand for their petrol pumps. 


During the year a new design of pump, 
known as the “ Beckmeter ” Multi-Mix, has 
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been placed on the market, which is specifi- 
cally designed to serve two-stroke engines 
with mixtures of oil and petrol in predeter- 
mined proportions. 


DIRECTORATE 


This is the last occasion on which I shall 
have the honour of presiding at the Com- 
pany’s Annual General Meeting. As I shall 
attain the age of 70 in October this year, I 
propose to relinquish the position as Chair- 
man and Managing Director and to resign 
from the Board on September 30 next, when 
I shall have completed 52 years’ association 
with the business. 


Continuity of that progressive policy 
hitherto pursued has been ensured by the 
appointment, as from October 1, 1957, of 
Mr Hubert C. Nicholson as Chairman and 
Mr Wilfred J. Lee as Managing Director. 
Both gentlemen possess full knowledge of the 
Company’s affairs, gained during more than 
20 years’ association, and they will be sup- 
ported by a Board of Directors who, equally, 
through long years of individual service, 
have accumulated an intimate and unrivalled 
knowledge of the business. 


I wish to express my sincere thanks to 
everyone in the Company’s service for their 
loyal support, which has ensured continued 
expansion and prosperity. , 








REED & SMITH, LTD 


SATISFACTORY YEAR DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


SIR ARTHUR C. REED ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Reed & Smith, Limited, was held on 
May 3lst, at Exeter. 


Sir Arthur C. Reed, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


For the year ended December 31, 1956, 
the Group’s trading has resulted in a smaller 
profit than last year but your Directors con- 
sider the result satisfactory. 


In my statement to the Members last year 
I drew attention to the difficulties which we 
had to face arising out of the Printing Trade 
dispute and the general tendency towards 
increased working costs. Since then as you 
are aware there have been events which have 
aggravated this trend, but our difficulties 
have been met as far as possible by increased 
efficiency. 


Our total production fell not far short of 
that for 1955—which was a record—and in 
the case of two of the Mills production 
exceeded that for 1955. 


While the profits are lower this year the 
reduction in the charge for taxation is not 
proportionate because of the increases in 
profits tax rates ; altogether taxation absorbs 
almost 50 per cent—a very substantial 
burden. 


Your Directors have felt it desirable to 
place a further sum of £150,000 to General 
Reserve which brings the Reserve up to 
£700,000 for the Group. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The interim dividend paid during the year 
was maintained at 7} per cent, less tax, and 
the Directors recommend a final dividend of 
123 per cent, less tax, making a total of 20 
per cent for the year. This is the same total 
payment as last year although then the final 


dividend was 7} per cent with a bonus of 5 
per cent. 


Although over £220,000 has been expended 
during the year on additions to fixed assets, 
there has been an improvement in the liquid 
position, the surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities having increased by some 
£30,000 to the present figure of over 
£1,100,000. The Shareholders’ Funds now 
approach £2 million. 


The new machine of Fredk. Tremlett & 
Company Limited at Stoke Canon has not 
yet started up but is fully expected to do so 
this coming month. Satisfactory progress is 
being made on modernising and enlarging 
one of the machines of The Wansbrough 
Paper Company Limited at Watchet. 


In view of our increasing production 
facilities, both present and potential, we have 
enlarged our Sales Staff and have opened a 
Sales Office in Manchester. 


With regard to the current year our work- 
ing figures show satisfactory results for the 
first four months. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE SCHEME 


Looking to the future I must mention the 
concern which both I and your Board feel 
regarding the proposed participation of 
Britain in the European Free Trade Area. 

Some of us remember that period in the 
1920’s when we suffered greatly from dump- 
ing of foreign paper at ridiculously low 
prices. From the date of the introduction of 
even a limited amount of protection, the 
history of the paper industry in this Country 
has been one of steady progress and expan- 
sion to our present state of efficiency. 


Now I feel that unless our participation in 
the proposed Free Trade Scheme is accom- 
panied by proper safeguards, the British 
paper trade may again find itself in a difficult 
position. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ings the proposed conversion of the “A” 
Ordinary Shares into Ordinary Shares, the 
issue by way of capitalisation of reserves and 
the acquisition of the capital of The New 
Taplow Paper Mills Limited, were approved. 
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THE CHLORIDE 
ELECTRICAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


TOTAL SALES MATERIALLY 
INCREASED 


The 66th ordinary general meeting of The 
Chloride Electrical Storage Company Limited 
was held on June Sth at Exide Works, Clifton 
Junction, nr. Manchester, Mr A. W. Browne, 
OBE, MIEE (chairman and managing direc- 
tor) presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: The income 
from trading is higher than last year at 
£3,160,396, but after deductions for depre- 
ciation, pensions, taxation and minority 
interest the net income is lower than last 
year by some £70,000, at £1,032,406. 

Under present-day conditions your direc- 
tors consider it essential to be cautious in 
matters of finance and have therefore placed 
further sums to reserve, and continue to exer- 
cise moderation in dividend distribution 
which is the same as last year, viz. 174 per 
cent for the year. 


Whilst the total sales of the Group showed 
a material increase on last year, the sales and 
trading profit of the home companies which 
manufacture and market lead-acid batteries 
have been less satisfactory. 


The available battery business in the car, 
bus, commercial vehicle, tractor and motor- 
cycle fields was depressed largely by economic 
factors. Nevertheless, our principal brands 
—Silver Exide, Chloride and Dagenite—con- 
tinued everywhere to enjoy the full confi- 
dence of the motoring public, commercial 
users and the trade. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


In the Industrial market our sales of 
batteries continued to expand. Here the 
principal field is for battery-propelled factory 
trucks for the mechanical handling of goods. 
Our Exide-Ironclad, Kathanode and Tudor 
batteries, each with its own characteristics, 
are specially designed to meet the often 
onerous demands made on a battery for 
propulsion duty. 


Our third main market for batteries is 
what - is known in the industry as the 
“ stationary ” field. The major requirements 
are for power stations, telephone exchanges 
and “Keepalite” emergency lighting. The 
decision to press on more rapidly with the 
building of atomic power stations which 
require batteries will inevitably lead to an 
increase in available business for us. 


The fourth or miscellaneous market covers 
hundreds of types of batteries for as many 
different uses, and is a source of considerable 
business. Some of the more important 
applications are for submarines, trains and 
aircraft. Whatever the purpose, we either 
have or are ready to make a battery to do 
the job. 

A substantial increase in profits this year 
comes from the overseas battery companies. 
The policy in postwar years in extending the 
overseas sources of manufacture has been 
fully justified in the result. 


It has been the policy of your Directors 
to broaden the base of our activities and to 
reach out beyond the battery trade. Where 
this has been done the companies concerned 
have continued to progress satisfactorily. 


I believe that although the immediate 
future may be difficult, our organisation, 
which has steadily expanded over nearly 60 
years, will continue to meet successfully the 
challenge of changing conditions. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER AND 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting of 
The British Vacuum Cleaner and Engineer- 
ing Company, Limited, was held on May 30th 
at Goblin Works, Leatherhead. 


Mr J. J. Hambidge (chairman and joint 
managing director), who presided, said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the fifty- 
third Annual General Meeting and my Co- 
Directors join with me in expressing a wel- 
come to all who are today in attendance. 


As the Report and Accounts were circu- 
lated to all members more than 21 days ago 
I will, with your permission, proceed to take 
them as read. 


There is no point in disguising the fact 
that the results for the year have been dis- 
appointing, both to the 
Management—the Staff—and you as Share- 
holders 


When I addressed you in General Meeting 
a year ago I referred in some detail to the 
increasingly difficult conditions attaching to 
the Company’s operations consequent on the 
uplift of Purchase Tax to a penal figure of 
60 per cent and concurrent with heavy restric- 
tions on customers’ financial facilities known 
as Hire Purchase. On top of all were the 
general effects of the control on all forms 
of Loans, Bank advances and Capital Issues 
which were characterised as the Credit 
Squeeze and which together formed part of 
the Treasury machinery urgently designed 
to avert the threatened breakdown of the 
National Economy. 


It is necessary that you should understand 
the danger that threatened us arising from the 
rapid change of Treasury policy in 1955 
followed through by the stiffening up of all 
forms of Credit Control in the succeeding 
months. On these matters I dealt in my 
speech to you last year and in referring to 
the outlook made it clear that these and other 
factors were straining the economy of the 
Company and would inevitably and adversely 
find reflection in the year’s results, the 
accounts covering which you now have 
before you. 


I do not think there is more to add. We 
have had a bad time and a very anxious 
one—but we have certainly not  idled 
our time or failed appropriately to use our 
resources. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


In this respect we struggled with current 
difficulties and, at the same time, invested in 
the years ahead. It seems to me, looking 
back that our policy and programme at the 
time was sound and sensible—to make the 
best of today and ensure an improved posi- 
tion tomorrow ! 


With this in mind, we set out a develop- 
ment programme—both to widen our mar- 
kets—particularly the intensive opening up 
of new ones, as, for example, Western Ger- 
Many, a Country of sound economic struc- 
ture with a high-level market potential which 
We set out at heavy cost to explore. We are 
continuing still to make investment of per- 
sonal effort and energy as well as funds in 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY 


EFFECTS OF CREDIT SQUEEZE AND TREASURY POLICY 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME TO WIDEN MARKETS 


MR J. J. HAMBIDGE ON PROGRESSIVE RECOVERY 





order to win a profitable and abiding place 
in that market. 


We also directed and promoted a new and 
vigorous drive on our Home and other mar- 
‘kets, knowing that the seed would not yield 
the harvest until the seasons had gone round, 
the processes of germination completed and 
the growth sustained. We also spent more 
than usually of our resources in time and 
money in product development, and both our 
Technical Staff and our Production Staff 
have good reason to feel that the year did 
not go by without an unusually significant 
contribution to the future. Some of this 
development of new products and processes 
whilst complementary and akin to our normal 
manufacture forms addition thereto. 


The Directors regard this cost as only 
partly apportionable to 1956 and have there- 
fore carried’ forward a sum of £65,000 as a 
special item of Development Expenditure. 
This figure is of small significance in relation 
to our Annual Turnover or even to our 
expenses. 


There is, I think, littlhe more for me to 
enlarge upon The Accounts are in your 
hands and it will be seen that our profit is 
reduced by about £200,000, almost to the 
point of extinction. Nevertheless we have 
succeeded in weathering the worst tempest 
we have battled against for many years, and 
taking all in all we have avoided the perils 
and hazards that beset us. 


LACK OF LIQUIDITY A MAJOR PROBLEM 


Here: let me tell you that we continue to 
work on the same subscribed capital as we 
had 20 years ago, and this was a factor of 
the greatest difficulty in the conditions of the 
Credit Squeeze operating last year. Lack of 
liquidity was, of itself, a major problem in 
maintaining our equilibrium and inevitably 
had its consequential effect on our produc- 
tion programme necessitating change and 
loss of rhythm which was extremely 
costly. But for this fact alone our drop in 
profits would have been much less or even 
wholly avoided. 


In these circumstances your Directors 
recently decided to realise their Holding in 
an Associate Company in which an additional 
£5,000 was invested last year and which 
brought the total figure up to £15,000. As 
you will have noted in the Directors’ Report, 
since the year end this investment has been 
sold and realised the sum of £52,500, which 
not only is of some further current assistance 
to our liquidity, but also provides a profit of 
£37,500 to be taken into the current year 
1956-57. 


I am glad to say that the strain on our 
Finances in the middle of last year has been 
progressively eased, but, of course, as you all 
know, the Inflationary conditions continue. 
The rapidity with which the Company’s 
Capital is turned over is a matter providing 
a serious problem when a sudden change of 
market is brought about by Government 
action as was the case last year and your 
Directors are giving attention to this 
problem. 








IN CURRENT YEAR 






DIVIDEND POLICY 


The Directors would, of course, have liked 
to follow a uniform Dividend policy notwith- 
standing the disappointing results of the year, 
and in the light of the very. strong reserve 
position. Nevertheless the Directors felt this 
could only be justified if the outlook for the 
current year was so certain that normal 
average profits will be earned. 


At the time of the Report there was 
insufficient evidence to guide the Directors 
to this conclusion and the Directors felt it 
incumbent on them to reduce the Distribu- 
tion from 15 per cent to 10 per cent. 


In the light of my forecast last year and 
the conditions which have been well known, 
I think the Shareholders may have congratu- 
lated themselves that the Directors have not 
felt it necessary to be more severe in their 
Distribution Policy. 


In the result the Reserves and Surplus are 
virtually intact. After providing for Divi- 
dend, Profits Tax and Income Tax, 
these stand at £597,575 in support of 
the Capital of £150,000 Preference and 
£300,000 Ordinary. It will thus be seen 
that Shareholders Net Funds amount to 
£1,047,575, 


In all the circumstances of a most difficult 
year I think we should express appreciation 
to all concerned that serious erosion of the 
Company’s reserves has been avoided. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Touching now on the outlook. We are 
half way through the Financial Year and have 
made a progressive recovery. The effect of 
the measures taken to rebalance our economy 
have been effective and profitability of work- 
ing restored. 


So far—so good—and we hope to see all 
go well and in line with our efforts and inten- 
tions. But you all know that there is another 
spate of inflationary demands making inroads 
on the Industrial Economy of the Country. 
We are End Product manufacturers in a 
highly competitive field of Industry. It is 
therefore necessary for us to maintain a 
counter-pressure against the forces of 
inflation. 


This is a warning note that I feel it neces- 
sary to sound, but I believe that with all 
that has been set in motion we shall have a 
reasonably satisfactory result to show for our 
endeavours this year. 


I am sure you will join me in a warm 
expression of thanks to the Management and 
Staff for their co-operation and loyal service. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend of 10 per cent, less 
tax, was approved. 


Mr R. C. Robson’s appointment to the 
Board was confirmed, and Mr J. R. 


Phillipson, to whom the Chairman paid 
tribute for his strength and wise counsel, 
was re-elected a Director. 


The proceedings terminated with a hearty 


vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, 
Staff and Employees. 
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UNITED SUA BETONG 
RUBBER ESTATES 
LIMITED 


NEED FOR ACCEPTABLE 
TAXATION PRINCIPLE 


SIR JOHN HAY ON MALAYAN 
GOVERNMENT’S OPPORTUNITY 


The forty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of the United Sua Betong Rubber Estates 
Limited will be held on June 12, 1957, at 
19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


Dealing with the domestic affairs of the 
Company, Sir John Hay pointed out that 
over the past seven years the distribution of 
the Company’s profits was as to 644 per cent 
in taxation to the Malayan and United King- 
dom Governments, 173 per cent (net) to 
Stockholders and 173 per cent ploughed back 
into the business ; the net dividend of 42} per 
cent proposed for the year under review, if 
expressed in terms of a percentage of the 
capital actually employed in the business, 
would amount to only 8} per cent. Sir John 
continued : 


TAXATION AND THE FUTURE 


Our accounts as now presented include 
provision for taxation in accordance with the 
law as it now exists. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequers’s budget statement, however, con- 
tained the promise to overseas trading cor- 
porations of relief from United Kingdom 
taxation subject, of course, to certain condi- 
tions. This promise has been embodied in 
the draft Finance Bill now under discussion 
in Parliament and until that Bill has been 
enacted and its final terms studied I cannot 
say with any certainty to what extent this and 
similar companies will be affected. 


The indications so far given do encourage 
us to believe that the concessions likely to be 
granted are significant and a welcome lighten- 
ing of the heavy burden of taxation which 
companies such as this have been obliged to 
carry for so long. If the Malayan Govern- 
ment would signalise its new-found independ- 
ence by removing discriminatory taxation on 
its main industry and require from us only 
the same rate of taxation as is imposed on 
other Malayan enterprises, then equity, now 
so seriously impaired, would be restored and 
for the first time we should enjoy fair con- 
ditions of competition with the rival product, 
synthetic subber. 


Any such action which encourages and sup- 
ports the natural rubber industry in Malaya 
cannot fail to add strength to that country’s 
economy. We have noted with appreciation 
the. assurances given to overseas capital. But 
in the public mind Malaya is inseparably 
identified with rubber and the knowledge that 
in that country taxation follows the unusual 
method of putting a tax on rubber production, 
at present at the rate of 10 per cent, inevitably 
qualifies the confidence which these assur- 
ances seek to establish. 


The advent of a new Government provides 
an opportunity of applying a form of taxa- 
tion based on some acceptable principle and 
aimed at encouraging a ready flow of capital 
to Malayan enterprises, without which there 
cannot be that economic expansion which is 
so necessary if the commendable aim to raise 
the standard of living is to be realised. 


CAPITAL DISTRIBUTION 


In the early years of the industry’s life 
rubber shares were a favoured medium of 
investment and speculation was not absent. 
In reviewing the history of an associated 
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company which reached its jubilee last year 
I recorded an occasion when the investing 
public was willing to pay £15 for a £1 share 
which did not muster a higher dividend than 
10 per cent. 


Such: were the extravagant hopes then- 
entertained. These hopes, I need hardly say, 
were only very partially realised and never 
to such an extent as to justify the high price 
of £15 per share. This same company now 
pays dividends at the rate of 20 per cent. It 
has built a financial position never achieved 
in former years and conducts its affairs with 
the higher efficiency of modern times, yet its 
stock is now readily obtainable in the markets 
at or about par. To such extremes can 
sentiment run, eager at one time to buy on 
a yield basis of 3 per cent, neglectful at 
another time of the opportunity to enjoy a 
yield of 20 per cent. . 


Past disappointments and present political 
risks no doubt combine to induce caution, 
but such considerations can hardly warrant 
share prices which are far remote from asset 
values and earnings. It is the continuance 


of this state which offers to the “ take-over ” 
bidder the rich opportunity for a quick profit, 
the realisation of which too often results in 
the disruption of an enterprise carefully 
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developed over long years. In our particular 
case sentiment has expressed itself in a 
milder and less objectionable way, namely, 
re - payment out of what are deemed surplus 
unds. 


In these heavily taxed days with their 
accompanying threats of still heavier imposts, 
a tax-free distribution has its special allure- 
ments. It is, however, an operation which, 
generally speaking, can only be performed 
once, involving a subtraction from resources 
that might otherwise be profitably employed. 
With our outstanding record of earnings and 
distributions we were not without reason for 
believing that Stockholders would be content 
to leave any apparent surplus with the com- 
pany, available for profitable employment 
when the time was deemed right for further 
expansion. 


But such farsighted views could not con- 
tend against a strong trend of opinion in 
favour of the more immediate benefits of a 
cash payment now. The choice having been 
thus made, we propose, subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Court, to pay out of - share 
premium account 5s. per £1 Stock tax free. 
Stockholders will appreciate that future 
distributions must be dependent on revenue 
earnings. 
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FIAT S.p.A. 


TURIN, 
(Motorcars, Aircraft, etc.) 


GROWING SUCCESS IN ITALY AND ABROAD 


The Annual General Meeting of the Fiat Company was held in Turin on April 29th, 
with Professor Dr Vittorio Valletta, Chairman and Managing Director, in the chair. The 
following are details of the report presented by Professor Valletta on behalf of the Board 


In reviewing the international situation, the Report draws attention to the fact that 
the political events and profound social upheavals of 1956 have led to a clarification of 
“In particular there is need for a more resolute determination 
of the West to co-ordinate its efforts and its defences, and to co-operate on the basis of 
the Atlantic Alliance in fostering the moral, political, economic and social values of the 
free world—values which are increasing their importance in peoples’ minds, including 
those nations who still lack the opportunity of peacefully expressing their aspirations. 
They are the values of liberty and of human dignity. 
goal of free enterprise, subject only to such governmental supervision as is necessary 
The importance and desirability of these goals of 
Western civilisation are. emphasised by the results everywhere apparent in dictatorial 


On the European Common Market and Euratom, 
European Coal and Steel Community, they will be the proving grounds of European 
solidarity and wisdom. Fiat is now, and will always be, in the forefront of those who 
We shall co-operate with ‘other Italian organisations and 
with those foreign organisations which are the pioneers of scientific, 
economical progress, foremost among them being those in the United States.” 

The year 1956 once again showed a substantial growth in the Company’s business, 
which resulted in sales totalling Lit.340,000 million, Lit.30,000 million more than in 
Motor vehicles sold totalled 291,743 (41,444 more than in 1955) and included 
Output further comprised 14,000 tractors and 605,000 tons of 
There was also an increase in the production of railway rolling stock, 
diesel engines, aircraft (F.86-K aircraft manufactured in co-operation with North American 
Aviation, Inc., and jet aircraft derived from the G 91. winner of an international contest). 
Fiat’s total exports for 1956 amounted to Lit.77,000 million. 
in 1956 accounted for a further Lit.50,000 million. 
enlarged during the yeat by the completion of the Southern Mirafiori extension (area 


1100, 1400, and 1900 continued to sell with growing success both 
in Italy and abroad. The new smaller économical Fiat model will be launched on the 
market before the end of the year. Utility models of types 600 and 1100 were introduced 
into the vast American market, backed by an efficient spare paris and service organisation. 

The Company’s present labour force amounts to more than 77,000 people, i.c., 
2,431 more than in December 1955, a rise which was achieved in spite of the progress 
Labour-Management relations have reached an especially high level 
The Shop Steward elections of April 9, 
confirmed and strengthened the victory of the free, democratic Labour Unions. 
salaries remain above the maximum national contract rates and are rising 
still further through increasing fringe benefits and Social welfare @ssistance to the workers 


balance sheet showed a surplus of Lit.14,055 million, and it was accordingly 
decided to declare a dividend of Lit.80 per share. 
The report, the accounts and the proposals put forward by the Board were adopted. 
At an Extraordinary General Meeting immediately afterwards it was decided to approve 
an increase in the Company’s capital from Lit.76,000 million to Lit.100,000 million, 
and the issue of a bond loan amounting to Lit. 24,000 million, 


ITALY 


Equally important is the desired 


the report states: “ After the 


technical and 


Investments in new plants 
The Central Mirafiori plant was 


1957, 
Fiat 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 
ZINC CORPORATION 


PLANS FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


MR L. B. ROBINSON’S REVIEW 
OF ACTIVITIES 


The eighth annual general meeting of The 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited will 
be held on June 26th at 37 Dover Street, 
London, W.1. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr L. B. Robinson: 


The Trading Balance for 1956 of 
£6,250,323 was lower than the previous year 
by £187,532, the decrease being wholly due 
to the effect on the group’s activities in the 
United Kingdom of the deterioration of 
trading conditions in this country. 

The profits from our subsidiaries operating 
in Australia showed little change from the 
previous year. 


Income from trade investments in asso- 
ciated companies showed a satisfactory in- 
crease mainly due to high dividends received 
from New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited 
and The Broken Hill Associated Smelters 
Proprietary Limited, and with additional 
interest on Government and other securities 
the consolidated profit of the group before 
mining royalty and taxation at £6,123,432 
was only slightly lower than the figure for 
1955, £6,186,534. 


The consolidated net profit for the year 
amounts to £2,044,383 which is £300,545 
lower than the net profit for 1955. 

Transfers of £800,000 have been made 
to general reserves. 
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It is proposed that the final dividend 
should be at the same rate as last year, 
namely, 3s. per share, thus maintaining the 
same total for the year of 4s. 6d. per share. 


PRODUCTION 


The Zinc Corporation Mine at Broken 
Hill and that of New Broken Hill Con- 
solidated showed a further expansion in ore 
production with a continued increase in 
mining efficiency. 

The ore reserves of both mines were fully 
maintained by development work during the 
year. 


The production of metal from the zinc 
plants of Imperial Smelting Corporation in 
the United Kingdom was maintained at 
virtually the same level. 


The output of high purity anhydrous 
hydrofluoric acid increased with additional 
quantities being supplied to the Atomic 
Energy Authority and to some of the oil 
companies. 


Other products based on fluorine made 
satisfactory progress and the new plant for 
the production of “Isceon,” the registered 
name for a group of fluorine based refriger- 


ants and aerosol propellants, came into 
operation in January, 1957. 
In December last we announced the 


formation of the Commonwealth Aluminium 
Corporation to undertake the further investi- 
gation-and planning for the development of 
the deposits of bauxite discovered on the 
West Coast of Cape York Peninsula. 


LEAD AND ZINC MARKETS 


During the past year the operations of the 
US Stockpile have dominated both markets. 
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The setback in zinc consumption in the 
United States of America due to the mid- 
summer steel strike and the falling off in 
automobile production, coupled with a sharp 
down-turn in UK car production, caused 
deliveries to the Stockpile to reach very large 
tonnages. We have, therefore, constantly 
before us the problems that would emerge if 
there should be a change in US official 
policy. There is little doubt that current pro- 
duction, particularly of zinc, would be more 
than industry could immediately absorb, even 
if a return to the 1955 rate of consumption 
were to take place. We believe, however, 
that whilst the underlying tendency of world 
inflation continues and determined efforts are 
being pursued to raise the living standards of 
undeveloped countries, the position should in 
due course again be in balance. There may, 
however, be a period when this lack of 
balance will adversely affect metal prices 
and we must be prepared for the con- 
sequences. This situation is not a new 
one and has been faced successfully by 
the group in the past and we are there- 
fore justified in facing the future with quiet 
confidence. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In looking to the future it must be borne 
in mind that our main source of income will 
for several years ahead be derived from our 
present interests in lead and zinc production 
in Australia and the United Kingdom. It 
must clearly be some time before the new 
projects can be developed to a revenue earn- 
ing stage and our activities are more widely 
based. In the meantime, our cash resources 
place us in a strong position to face any 
vagaries in the markets for our present pro- 
ducts and to insure the uninterrupted 
progress of our plans. 








HIGHLANDS & 
LOWLANDS PARA 
RUBBER COMPANY 

LIMITED 


MR T. B. BARLOW’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-First Annual General Meeting 
of the Highlands & Lowlands Para Rubber 
Company Limited was held in London on 
June 5th. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement made by the Chairman, 
Mr T. B. Barlow: 


The profit for 1956 was £216,000, com- 
pared with £154,000 in the previous year. 
£118,000 is required for taxation, £75,000 
has been transferred to replanting reserve 
and a dividend of 4s. per £1 stock 
unit will be paid. In addition, a capital 
distribution of 2} per cent will be made, 
free of tax. 


It is interesting to note the sources of the 
year’s increased profit. The price of palm 
oil was £7 a ton higher and, with the larger 
crop, we doubled our profit from that cultiva- 
tion. In addition, refunds of replanting cess 
and anti-inflationary cess increased by 
£27,000, and there was £7,000 more -from 
interest and investment income. 


The year 1956 has been one of progress 
and achievement. We planted 374 acres of 
rubber and 416 acres of oil palms. This 
year we expect to deal with 160 acres of 
rubber and 516 acres of oil palms. The time 
has now come when better crops and yields 
are materialising from improved stock of 





both cultivations, so that in future steadily 
increasing outputs may be expected, despite 
the fact that replantings or new planting are 
planned to continue at the rate of 700 acres 
a year. 


During the last 10 years we have replanted 
33 per cent of our acreage. This compares 
with an average of 28 per cent in Malaya. 
The Company now has 58 per cent of its 
total plantings under improved rubber or oil 
palms. 


MALAYAN OUTLOOK 


The continued progress in the improve- 
ment of our properties reflects the confi- 
dence which the Board have in the future 
of Malaya. This confidence is justified by 
the faith we have in the men who are to 
run the country after independence, and 
who have shown themselves ready to allow 
all interests to. have a fair stake. Indeed, it 
is only recently that Tungku Abdul Rahman 
has reaffirmed the security of foreign capital 
and his wish to attract more. 


Malaya is the most prosperous nation in 
South-East Asia. The country’s two main 
commodities—rubber and tin—earn a large 
amount of dollars in the USA and are a 
great contribution to the Sterling Area’s 
dollar earnings. Malayan dollar earnings in 
1955 were £68 million. We all wish Tungku 
Abdul Rahman every success in leading his 
country as an independent nation in the 
Commonwealth after “ Merdeka ” on August 
31, 1957. 


On the very important aspect of labour 
relations, Trade Unionism in the Rubber 
Industry is developing on sound lines and 
there is a growing respect between the 
Malayan Planting Industries Employers’ 








——— 


Association and the National Union of 


Plantation Workers. 
WORLD DEMAND FOR 
RUBBER 


The world rubber position is reasonably 
satisfactory, according to the following 
tables (in thousands of tons) : 


Natural Synthetic Total 


1956 : 
Production.... 1,925 1,211 3,136 
Consumption.. 1,900 1,135 3,035 
Estimates 1957: 
Production.... 1,900 1,265 3,165 
Consumption... 1,890 1,225 3,115 


But the above figures indicate the need 
for natural rubber to maintain its research 
work. Synthetic is slightly cheaper than 
natural and, broadly speaking, it is produced 
by the leading manufacturers of tyres and 
rubber goods, so that the main consumers 
of natural are likely to prefer synthetic when 
possible. But the more we know about the 
nature and reactions of natural rubber, the 
better will we be able to compete. As 
growers, we are doing are best to reduce 
costs by planting high yielding trees, but a 
small increase in the cess on rubber to safe- 
guard research is most necessary. 


1957 has started fairly well, but prices 
of both rubber and palm oil are lower and 
costs are not. With an estimated crop of 
4,100,000 Ib of rubber, 2,600 tons of palm 
oil and 650 tons of kernels, our turnover 
should increase and help our position. If, 
therefore, nothing unforeseen occurs, the 
current year should be viewed with cautious 
optimism. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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UNIVERSAL PRINTERS 
LIMITED 


(Controlling Bemrose & Sons Ltd., 
Derby, Alf Cooke Ltd., Leeds, and 
Norbury Printers Ltd., Manchester) 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR MAX BEMROSBP’S REVIEW OF 
COMPANY’S HISTORY 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Universal Printers Limited was held on May 
30th at Derby, Mr Max Bemrose, MA (the 
Chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 

It is thought that some details of the Com- 
pany’s history will be of interest to our 
Shareholders. 


In 1921 Bemrose & Sons Limited, Alf 
Cooke Limited and Norbury, Natzio & Com- 
pany Limited (now called Norbury Printers 
Limited) amalgamated and a new Company 
to control the Group was formed, called 
Universal Printers Limited. 


The amalgamation has enabled each of the 
three Companies to specialise in a particular 
market, to assist each other financially, 
and to exchange information on technical 
and other matters. As a result resources 
have been greatly strengthened during 
the thirty-five years’ existence of your 
Company. 


SHAREHOLDING 


The whole of the shares of each of the 
Unit Companies are owned by Universal 
Printers Limited whose capital is held by 
the general public. Incidentally, our Share- 
holders include. some of the largest 
insurance companies, investment trusts, 
employees’ pension funds and_ bodies 
associated with the Church and the Co-opera- 
tive movement. 


MANAGEMENT 


Each Company is managed by a Board. of 
Directors with freedom of action, subject to 
broad policy, to manage their own affairs. 
The Board of the Parent Company, which 
includes Directors of each Subsidiary, deals 
mainly with finance and policy. 


PROGRESS 


The Unit Companies are in the forefront 
of the printing industry in this country, and 
in order to keep that position modern 
developments and new markets are constantly 
under review. This-means new plant and 
machinery, new buildings, new equipment, 
all of which, up to the present time, have 
been provided out of retained profits. Dur- 
ing the ten years ended December 31, 1956, 
the Group has spent no less than £1,122,385 
on new plant and machinery. In addition, 
profits make it possible to provide pensions 
and improved facilities in the Works. 


The financial year under review, in spite of 
difficulties, proved highly successful, the 
profit of the Group, before providing for 
taxation, being £458,766, as compared with 
£411,150 for 1956. This result has been 
exceeded only once. 


The dividends paid to the Shareholders 
and the amounts retained for development 
are relatively small as compared with the 
cost of materials, the services of those em- 
ployed in the business and taxation. 


The net amount of the Preference and 
Ordinary dividends provided in the accounts 
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fepresents 3.84 per cent of the Shareholders’ 
funds employed in the business at Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, ie. the total of Capital and 
Reserves, £1,679,173. 


CAPITALISATION OF PROFITS 


The Shareholders’ stake in the business 
is increased by the retention of profits which 
might otherwise have been distributed in 
dividends, and it is proposed, out of the 
amount so retained, to issue to the holders of 
the Ordinary shares one new Ordinary share, 
credited as fully paid up, for every two 
shares held. 


The issue of additional Ordinary shares 
does not necessarily imply that the aggregate 
amount distributed in dividends will be 
increased. 


THE FUTURE 


Competition during the first three months 
of the current year increased considerably. 
The present trend of business, however, indi- 
cates an improvement in trading conditions 
which we hope will be maintained. 
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Mr Arthur Walker, who retired on June 30, 
1956, made an important contribution to the 
successful development of our Photogravure 
Wrappings Section. You will desire to join 
with the Board in expressing apprecia- 
tion of his services to the Company and 
in wishing him every happiness in his 
retirement. 

To fill the vacancy on the Board we have 
appointed Mr Harry Hall, a Director and 
General Manager of Bemrose & Sons 
Limited, with which Company he has been 
associated all his business life. 


We are proud of the tradition of service 
and loyalty of the employees of the Group 
which has been maintained throughout the 
year. Our thanks are due to all concerned. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a Subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting the proposed capitalisation of 
reserves and scrip issue of one new Ordinary 
share for _every two held was approved, 
and the increase of the Authorised 


Capital from £1 million to £1,300 000 was 
sanctioned. 








EXPERT TOOL 
GROUP 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The Thirty-Sixth Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of The Expert Tool and Case Hardening 
Company Limited was held on June 4th in 
London, Mr A. H. Redfern, the Chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Your board decided to wind up and liqui- 
date all the South African Companies as 
soon as existing contracts could be completed. 
This policy is being carried out, and practical 
work on the last of the contracts is expected 
to be concluded during the latter part of this 
year. 


Turning to the home companies, I am 
pleased to be able to report a satisfactory state 
of affairs. Your companies have had a suc- 
cessful year, and the net available profits are 
substantially higher than those for either of 
the previous two years. The net profits 
before taxation amount to £107,096, as com- 
pared with {£70,094 for 1955. Taxation 
absorbs £57,693, leaving a disposable surplus 
of £49,403, as compared with £24,571 for the 
previous year. After providing for the divi- 
dend on the Preference shares, a dividend of 
12} per cent on the “Ordinary shares, and 
appropriating £20,000 to general reserve, the 
balance of undistributed profits carried for- 
ward is £23,041. 


The improved results in 1956 have been 
contributed to by several of your subsidiary 
companies and Expert Tool Heat Treatments 
Limited, Herbert Hunt & Sons Limited, 
Sharp Control Gear Limited and Waddells 
(SSE) Limited have all earned increased 
profits. 


Major reorganisation, expansion, and 
development plans were initiated during the 
year, and excellent progress has been made. 
Your subsidiary companies have served you 
well in the past, but the most modern tech- 
niques are required if they are to maintain 
and improve their places in the industries in 
which they are engaged. Considerable 
expenditures are being incurred in develop- 
ment work towards this end. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


FOY, MORGAN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Foy, Morgan and Company, Limited, was 
held on May 30th at the offices of the com- 
pany, 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, Mr 
Peter Morgan (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


The Accounts for the year ended on 
December 31, 1956, which are now submitted, 
show that, although there was a fall in Trad- 
ing Profit amounting to about £82,000, the 
balance of Profits to be carried forward has 
been increased. 


It is, in the view of your Board, satisfactory 
that this result has been achieved in spite of 
the particularly difficult trading conditions 
encountered in 1956 which led to a very sub- 
stantial drop in the total amount of wood 
goods imported into this country. I am glad 
to be able to report that the Company, in 
most spheres of its activity, increased its share 
in the total of sales recorded. I feel that 
great credit is due to the loyal efforts 
of our Staff and, accordingly, wish to record 
the Board’s gratitude to them for their good 
work. 


I have to report, with regret, that after 
many years of devoted service to the Com- 
pany, both in junior and senior capacities, 
Mr R. V. Cooper felt that his health com- 
pelled him to resign from the Board at the 


end of the year. We shall still be able to 
benefit by his advice when required, but we 
hope that his well-earned leisure will enable 
him to recover his well-being. 


I wish to welcome Mr K. E. Nordstrom 
to the Board. I am sure that he will prove 
himself to be a valuable addition to its 
strength. 


Finally, I would say that, although the 
year’s trading so far has shown signs of 
improvement, it is too early to make a confi- 
dent forecast in view of the political uncer- 
tainties which exist. I believe, however, that 
the future is promising. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH INSULATED 
CALLENDER’S CABLES 


GROUP SALES £129 MILLION 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited 
will be held on June 25th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement of the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr W. H. McFadzean, 
CA, Companion IEE : 


Profit on Trading at £9,322,544 shows a 
decrease of £2,530,308, but some £560,000 
of this is due to the inclusion in the 1955 
figures of the Trading Profit of the Indian 
Cable Company, which ceased to be a sub- 
sidiary in 1956. On a strictly comparable 
basis Profit on Trading for 1956 is thus some 
£2 million less than 1955, which was a year 
of exceptionally favourable trading condi- 
tions. 


The main reasons for the fall in Profit have 
been our inability to recover in full the 
substantial increases we have had to bear 
in salaries, wages, transport, fuel and many 
other costs, and the intensified competition 
being experienced both at home and abroad. 
These adverse factors have to some degree 
been offset by the benefits being obtained 
from recent capital expenditure and by an in- 
crease in sales but, on balance, profit rates are 
appreciably lower. Competition is a chal- 
lenge always to be met, but the trend in 1956 
for costs to increase at a greater rate than 
productivity is one that must be reversed 
soon in the interests of this country as a 
whole. 


It is proposed to pay a Final Dividend of 
84 per cent, making, with the Interim Divi- 
dend already paid of 4 per cent, a total 
distribution for 1956 of 12} per cent (all less 
income tax). 

The Balance Sheet is a strong one, with 
assets shown at very conservative figures 
Reserves now totalling over £29 million. 


SALES 


Sales of the BICC Group to outside cus- 
tomers amounted to £129 million, a new 
record and an increase of some £10 million 
or 8.3 per cent over 1955. The increase in 
volume of goods produced was even greater, 
for generally speaking lower selling prices 
applied during the year and the average price 
per ton of our principal raw material, copper, 
was also less than in 1955. 


The two principal factors influencing sales 
in 1956 were the violent changes in the price 
of copper, and the impact of credit restric- 
tions. One of the main features of home busi- 
ness has been the work we have carried out on 
railway electrification. Stockholders will 
already be aware of the very large contracts 
entrusted to the BICC Group by the British 
Transport Commission, and we are proud of 
the fact that we have been requested to 
prepare for the Commission the basic designs 
of the overhead equipment required. It is 
a tribute to our technical development work 
and to our reputation in the railway electrifi- 
cation field over more than forty years. 


Having regard to the extremely disturbed 
conditions which have applied lately in this 
country and elsewhere, it is difficult to 
express definite views on 1957 prospects. 
All I feel I can say is that in total our orders 
received are up to our figures for the corre- 
sponding period last year: that the 


immediate trend of demand for some of our 
Products is still uncertain; and that com- 
petition remains extremely keen. 


From the longer term aspect I have every 
confidence. 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS 
LIMITED 


TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Davis and Timmins Limited, was held on 
June 3rd, in London. 


Mr F. Le Neve Foster (the chairman) 
= and, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

The Group Trading Profit for 1956 is 
£352,424, as compared with £465,777 for the 
previous year, while the Net Profit, after 
depreciation, Directors’ emoluments, etc., 
and Taxation, amounts to £136,694, com- 
pared with £197,651 for the previous year. 
In comparing these figures, however, it 
must be remembered that the figures for 1955 
were record results, and a better perspective 
is obtained if the results of the preceding 
years are looked at. Under the difficult 
conditions with which we have had to con- 
tend and which, as is well known, have 
been common to the Engineering Industry, 
I regard the results as satisfactory. Turn- 
over was in excess of that for 1955, and again 
constitutes. a record, but increased costs of 
production, due to wage advances, have 
lowered profit margins. 


The Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 15 per cent, making, with the 
Interim Dividend of 74 per cent already paid, 
a total of 224 per cent on the issued 
Ordinary Capital. The total requirements for 
the year for our Net Dividends amount to 
£60,986, which is covered with an ample 
margin by the Net Profit, after taxation, of 
£136,694. 


In view of plans for further developments 
which the Board has under consideration, 
particularly in the expansion of the Datim 
Machine Tool business, it decided to in- 
crease the cash resources of the Company. 
Since the close of the year it has raised 
further capital by placing and issuing at 
par £300,000 6 per cent Unsecured Loan 
Stock 1978/80, which, after repayment of the 
existing 5 per cent 1960 Loan of £100,000 
and the expenses of the issue, will provide 
us with a sum of about £197,000 additional 
cash. Our Subsidiary, the Datim Machine 
Tool Company Limited, has again made a 
valuable contribution to the Company’s 
profits, both through its sales to outside 
markets and by the specialised technical 
services it has rendered to the main produc- 
tion units of the Company. 


In spite of the-record turnover, 1956 has 
been a difficult year for the screw and turned 
part industry. During the first part of the 
year excellent results were achieved, but in 
the second half, under the influence of events 
and trends, the demand for our products fell 
off, particularly in what we term “ Specials ” 
leading to price cutting from firms anxious to 
keep their autos running. It is gratifying, 
however, that on the Stock side of the busi- 
ness the position is more satisfactory. We 
now have six depots strategically sited 
throughout the country, London, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Manchester, Glasgow and 
Belfast. Through these depots we give a 
service which is unequalled in our trade and 
which is much appreciated by our customers. 


At our last Meeting I referred to our 
policy of pegging prices and lowering them 
wherever possible. As to how much longer 
we can continue this policy in view of the 
further substantial Engineers’ Wages Award 
just granted must be a matter of conjecture. 
Such increased costs can only be met by the 
expansion of efficient production, but this 
must be matched by a rising market and 
buoyant trade. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED 


RECORD ORE PRODUCTION 





The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited will 
be held on June 26th in London. 


The Chairman, Mr L. B. Robinson, pre- 
faced his circulated statement, from which 
extracts are set out below, with a tribute to 
the late Chairman, Mr J. R. Govett. 


The results for 1956 show a profit before 
taxation of £1,991,129, compared with 
£1,850,449 for 1955, an increase of £140,680. 


Production of ore reached a record figure 
and although the average grade of ore was 
lower than in 1955 the production of recover- 
able lead in lead concentrates was higher. 
The tonnage of lead realised in 1956 was 
higher than in the previous year but, due 
to the incidence of shipping, was 91 per cent 
of the production, compared with 98 per cent 
for 1955. The average realised prices for 
lead and zinc concentrates were higher than 
for 1955, but ocean freights were also con- 
siderably higher and absorbed much of the 
increased revenue from sales. The cost per 
ton of ore at Broken Hill—including milling 
cost—increased by approximately 7 per cent, 
which was almost entirely accounted for by 
an increase in the charge to revenue for 
mine development and an increase in produc- 
tion from square-set stopes. 


The charge for taxation was much higher 
in 1956 and amounted to £1,116,000, com- 
pared with £903,386 for 1955. It is too soon 
to assess accurately the benefit which the 
company should derive from the provisions of 
the Finance Bill 1957, but, from an examina- 
tion of the Bill as published, it appears that 
the company should qualify as an Overseas 
Trade Corporation. Due to the heavy taxa- 
tion charge the net profit for the year, at 
£874,529, is £72,534 lower than for 1955. 
A transfer has been made to General Reserve 
of £150,000 compared with £300,000 for 
1955. It is proposed that a final dividend 
of 3s. per share be paid, compared with 
2s. 6d. per share for 1955, giving a total dis- 
tribution for the year of 5s. per share com- 
pared with 4s. 6d. per share for 1955. 


PRODUCTION 


Ore production from the Company’s 
leases in 1956 totalled 606,325 tons (lead 
averaging 8.7 per cent, silver 2.2 oz, and 
zinc 12.9 per cent), compared with 531,447 
tons in 1955 (lead 8.9 per cent, silver 2.0 oz, 
and zinc 13.8 per cent), an average of 2,516 
tons of crude ore per day, as against 2,252 
tons per day for 1955. 


Realisations as compared with 1955 were 
as follows: Recoverable lead, 44,044 tons 
(41,914) ; silver, 988,731 oz (787,030); zinc 
concentrate, 124,191 tons (117,811). 

Total ore reserves fully outlined and de- 
veloped ready for stoping or in the process 
of being stoped, as at December 31, 1956, 
are calculated at 3,200,000 tons assaying 
lead 10.7 per cent, silver 2.7 oz, and zinc 
10.7 per cent, compared with 3,000,000 tons 
assaying lead 11.0 per cent, silver 2.7 oz, 
and zinc 12.0 per cent at December 31, 1955. 


After reviewing the major items of under- 
ground development and drilling, the Chair- 
man concluded: The increase in the out- 
put of the Mine to 606,000 tons as compared 
with the target figure of 540,000 tons is 
wholly attributable to the continued improve- 
ment in operating efficiencies, and this could 
not have come about without sustained effort 
and effective co-operation on the part of all 
concerned. 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY AND SMITHS 


OUTPUT MAINTAINED 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the London Electric Wire Company and 
Smiths, Limited, was held on May 30th in 
London, Mr A. Noel Smith, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit for the year at £1,015,441, 
subject to taxation, is £388,626 less than last 
year. Because of the substantial balance of 
orders outstanding at the beginning of 1956, 
output was maintained, but during the year 
there was a fall in demand in certain sections, 
which unfortunately were those affording the 
highest profit. This was due in the main-to 
the effect of the credit squeeze on the motor, 
radio and domestic appliance industries. 
Profit was further reduced by continually 
rising costs which were not passed on to our 
customers. 


I have said before that every step was 
being taken throughout the organisation to 
offset rising costs by the use of improved 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


methods and the most up-to-date equipment. 
This process is continuing, but it is a difficult 
task because a number of important items 
of cost beyond our control, such as transport, 
fuel and power and local taxation, are still 
increasing. Unless there is a halt to these 
rising costs it is inevitable that selling 
prices must rise, because there is a limit 
beyond which higher costs cannot be 
absorbed. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 


During the last few years our direct exports 
to many countries have been maintained in 
spite of increasing competition. The plan, 
now under way, for the free trade area of 
Western Europe which Her Majesty’s 
Government advocates and has decided in 
principle to support is a daring and far- 
reaching plan and a challenge to British in- 
dustry. It is my opinion that we should not 
fear Continental competition in the home 
market but that by efficiency and energy we 
should take advantage of the opportunity the 
greatly increased market will present. 


During the year new products, resulting 
from the work of our technical staff, have 
been favourably received by our customers. 
In addition, several processes have been re- 
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vised and remodelled to give better quality 
and more efficient production. 


Although at present there is no marked 
improvement in the position, there are signs 
of increasing activity in the electrical and 
motor industries which is bound to result 
in greater demands for wires and cables 
and our factories are now in a position to 
meet any anticipated demands that may 
develop. 


It is, however, certain that competition 
both at home and overseas will grow more 
intense and with this in view it is the con- 
tinued policy of your Board to develop and 
acquire the most modern plant and equip- 
ment for our several factories in order to 
keep in the forefront of our industry. We 
have the resources to pursue this policy and 
thus to take advantage of any opportunities 
that may arise for further expansion. It must 
be expected, however, that profit margins will 
tend to diminish, and it will be necessary to 
increase our turnover both at home and over- 
seas. With the growing use of electrical 
energy throughout the world the demand for 
your company’s products is bound to in- 
crease and I am confident that we shall obtain 
our full share. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








WORTHINGTON- 
SIMPSON 


A RECORD YEAR 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Worthington-Simpson Limited was held on 
June 4th in London, Sir Samuel R. Beale, 
KBE, MIMechE, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1956: 


I am pleased to be able to submit the 
results of a record year. The trading profit 
of £1,050,971 shows an increase compared 
with last year of £163,253 and, after making 
provision for all charges, including taxation, 
the net profit for the year under review is 
£478,700 as against £405,977 for 1955. The 
rise in the profits was principally due to 
increased sales, although once again we have 
taken profits on certain large contracts which 
reached fulfilment during the year. We 
experienced an increasing demand for our 
products. 


Your Board recommends that the final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary shares be 15 per cent 
less tax, making with the interim dividend 
of 10 per cent less tax, paid last December a 
total of 25 per cent, less tax, for the year ; an 
increase of 5 per cent. 


Your Directors had felt that, in view of the 
financial position of the company having been 
further consolidated, the issued capital of the 
company should reflect more accurately the 
actual amount of money invested in the busi- 
ness and had intended to recommend the 
issue to the company’s Ordinary shareholders 
of one new 10s. Ordinary share, credited as 
fully paid, for every two Ordinary shares held. 
HM Treasury has however refused its con- 
sent to this issue. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAINTS 


MR C. R. PETRIE ON PROGRESS 
AND EXPANSION ~- 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
International Paints (Holdings) Limited was 
held on June 5th in London, Mr Charles R. 
Petrie, Chairman and Managing Director, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Our operating companies 
throughout the world achieved in 1956 
record levels of turnover, factory output and 
profits. Our consolidated profit as a result 
is the highest ever reported to you. 


It is perhaps of interest to note that the 
profits of our Subsidiaries in the United 
Kingdom have accounted for approximately 
65 per cent of the Group’s total earnings, 
the remaining 35 per cent having been 
provided by our companies overseas. 


In the United Kingdom our paint com- 


‘panies have increased their sales, factory 


output and profits. Our paint exports show 
an encouraging expansion and are the highest 
ever achieved. Our non-paint subsidiaries 
in this country show improved results and 
have made a valuable contribution to our 
United Kingdom profits. Our companies 
overseas continue to make progress, nearly 
all having reported increased profits. 


Since the beginning of this year the pro- 
gress made in 1956 is being well maintained, 
both at home and abroad, and there is every 
reason to expect that this year’s results will 
be comparable with those now presented to 
you. 


The report was adopted. 


BARRY & STAINES 
LINOLEUM, LIMITED 


The annual general- meeting of this com- 
pany will be held on June 27th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr T. J. Cavanagh, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended January 31, 1957: 


Group profits have followed the down- 
ward trend of the linoleum industry and of 
the many other industries which found 1956 
a difficult and disappointing year. The 
upward surge of all costs continued ; but sell- 
ing prices, which were increased in February, 
1956, to cover only the then increased costs 
of raw materials, remained virtually un- 
changed. Sales both in volume and value 
were adversely affected by credit stringency 
at home and by restrictions of one kind or 
another in most of the export markets. All 
our manufacturing subsidiaries traded profit- 
ably, including our latest acquisition, Sheer- 
loom Carpets Limited. 


Future prospects are more encouraging 
than they were at this time a year ago. Profit 
margins are slender, but it is reasonable to 
expect an increased volume of business pro- 
vided there is no major disturbance in inter- 
national relations or national economies. 
Purchase Tax has been reduced from 30 pet 
cent to 15 per cent. Linoleum can hold its 
own in the most luxurious surroundings, but 
nevertheless it is not a luxury article. Even 
at a 15 per cent Purchase Tax level it is 
still out of line with other furnishing 
commodities, the bulk of which are tax free. 
The price of linseed oil, although still too 
high, has eased a little; Australia has an- 
nounced a forthcoming easing of its quota 
restrictions. These are all welcome moves 
in the right direction. 





ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Airmail Air Freight Airmail 


Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk 
by air freight for onward posting from centrat 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more ; 

" a East Africa £5 5s. 
expensive but usually quicker by about £5 5s. 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown Europe £7 15s. 
this is either because the alternative is not (except Poland) £4 15s. New Zealand.. £9 strig. 


r Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. nn Nigeria, 
available or not recommended. Hongkong &7 


Air Freight Airmail 
Australia 


Air Freight 
Pakistan ... 
Canada ome 


£7 15s. £6 
Rhodesia 
(N. & S.) £7 15s. £5 10s. 
S. Africa... £7 15s. £5 10s. 
—~ S. America. £7 15s 
£6 15s. Ss £6 
oe U.S.A. 


W. Indies .. £7 15s. 


£8 Ss. strig. — India & Ceylon 
$21.50 || Iran 


or £7 14s. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ENGINEERING IN THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY ? 


Why is the Chemical Industry of interest to the 
Engineer? Firstly, because it uses a wider selection of 
engineering plant and equipment than any other branch 
of industry; secondly, because the problems which it has 
to tackle are such that their solution depends as much 
on the Engineer as on the Chemist. The industry is 
expanding rapidly and at 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 

WILTON WORKS, 


over 4,700 men are working on the design and construc- 
ton of the largest single project in Britain's chemical 
history. Wilton Works is a manufacturing centre, with 
jis own Power Station, where any Division of I.C.1. can 
build and operate production units. Twenty-one plants 
are in operation today and _ included _in_ these are 
as Perspex, PS sptene ” and ree. The number of 
MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL and 
INSTRUMENTATION ENGINEERS 
required for design, construction, operation and Work 
Study is steadily increasing as the Works continue to grow. 
Salaries pend on ability and experience and are 
reviewed annually after appointment. Promotion is by 
merit alone and individuals are considered at regular 
intervals. Help will be given with housing and removing. 
The design offices are pleasantly situated in the parklands 
of Wilton Castle, which lies at the foot of the Cleveland 
Hills. Suitable applicants, who should possess an honours 
degree, will be invited for interview at the Company's 
expense.—Please write to the Staff Manager, Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited. Wilton Works, Middles- 
brough, _ Yorkshire, quoting 396/101 


LAXO LABORATORIES LIMITED require an 

EXECUTIVE at their Head Offices at Greenford 
to assist the Head of the Department dealing with their 
overseas subsidiary companies. Much of the work is 
concerned with the finances and administration of the 
subsidiary companies and the effects on their business of 
economic conditions in the countries in which they 
operate. The post would, therefore, be suitable for a 
graduate in economics or commerce, preferably 28 to 30 
years of age, with some financial or commercial experi- 





ence. A commencing salary of the order of £1, per 
annum is visualised. The Company has generous con- 
ditions of service, which include a pension scheme and 


the opportunity to participate in the Company’s profit- 
ability.—Apply to the Personnel Manager. GLAXO 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, Greenford, Middlesex. _ 





THE DISTILLERS COMPANY 


LIMITED 


ECONOMIST. 
The Company wish to Ec 
in their Economics and Statistical Department in 


jet 





London. Candidates must hold a good honours 
degree, preferably in Economics, “ane should be 
aged 30-35. 


His primary duty will be to study overseas 
(particularly continental) markets for organic 
chemicals. Desirable, but not essential, qualifica- 
lions are previous practical or academic study of 
competition in present-day markets, a knowledge 
of the chemical industry or of chemistry, an 
acquaintance with at least one West European 
language, and the ability to interpret international 
trade agreements, tariff schedules, and the like. 

Salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, but not less than £1,000 per annum. Non- 
contributory pension scheme. 

Write Staff Manager, The Distillers ork ay 
Limited. 21 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
Quote Ref. 25/57. 


Surveys at all stages, 


MARKET RESEARCH 


A vacancy has arisen within the organisation of Gillette 


Industries Limited for a SENIOR MARKET RESEARCH 
OFFICER. 


This is an important appointment carrying responsibility 


for marketing research functions in one of the marketing 
— of the Company and is likely to be of interest 
to those 
es or marketing. preferably in the consumer goods 


who already hold senior positions in market 


The person appointed is required to plan and control 
to write marketing reports and to 
Participate in the formulation of marketing policies. 
Applicants should have had at least two years’ experience 
in this type of work. 

Good initial remuneration will be offered related to the 
qualifications, experience and ability of the pouae 
selected; the Company operates a pension schem 

Written applications, which should include a conciee 
account of experience to date, together with details ry 
age and present salary, should be addressed to Mr. P. 
Green, Gillette Industries Limited, Great West Road, 
Isteworth, Middlesex, and envelopes should be marked 

*Co ntial.” All replies will be answered and treated 
in strictest confidence. 


COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


The British Refrasil Co. Ltd.. a Subsidiary of 
an expanding group of companies in North East 
England, and which is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of high quality light sheet metal components 
for use in the Aircraft Engineering and other 
precision industries, is about to appoint a Com- 
mercial Manager to assume responsibility for all 
the commercial activities of the Company, with 
Particular emphasis on sales promotion and 
Organisation. 

The scope and responsibility of the post are 
such that it is envisaged that after a period of 
Satisfactory probationary service the successful 
candidate would be considered for election to the 


ard. 

Applications, which should be made to the 
Managing Director, The British Refrasil Co. Ltd., 
Stillington, Co. Durham, are invited from men 
between 35-45 who have had first-class commer- 
cial experience and possess outstanding drive and 
initiative. - 


~ OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE _ 
OF STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for a vacancy on the research 
staff. The candidate will be expected to undertake work 
in the field of applied economics, and should have a good 
degree in economics and statistics. Previous research 
experience will be an advantage, but is not essential. 
The appointment will for two years in_ the first 
instance ; the salary will be on the scale £550—£900, 
according to age and experience. Closing date for appli- 
cation June 30th. Forms can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Institute of S s, St. Cross Road, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Political 
Economy, tenable from October 1, 1957. Salary scale: 
£900—£1.650. Initial salary according to experience and 
qualifications. - and family allowance benefits. 
Applications (six copies) should be lodged, not later 
than June 21, 1957, with the undersigned, from whom 
further i may be obtained. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 














THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the Post of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Ph Cc. must have 
9 specee interest and qualifications for teaching Political 











RITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION invites 
applications for the post of Principal or full-time 
Chairman to be responsible. for the overall conduct and 
administration of residential Management Courses 
(normally each of nine weeks’ duration) at Ashorne Hill. 
ir. Leamington Spa, Warwickshire. He should preferably 
have been associated with the Iron and Steel Industry 
and will have the status of a Director. 

Applications should be addressed to the Financial 
Director, British Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, 
—_— —— Westminster, S.W.1, not later than June 

mds ‘(Operational 

consulting O.R., 
to join the group; 
content. 

Though nominally a limited company, ORbit operates 
as a professional partnership, is rapidly building up a 
connection with the best in Industry, and is organised to 
five its staff recurring opportunities for pure research. 

Talented people will find this work satisfying and 
financially rewarding.—Please .write to Managing Partner, 
ORbit (Operational Research) Ly og Empire House, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1 
"TRADES UNION CONGRESS invites \r@lications for 

post of Assistant in Research and Economic Depart- 
ment. Sound knowledge of economics and related subjects 
€ssential: industrial background an additional qualification. 
—Further particulars may be obtained before June 25 
from Sir Vincent Tewson, T.U.C., 23-28 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1. 
ELEPRINTER OPERATOR/CLERK (lady), com- 
petent typist, good at figures, fair manatees German, 
Good pay and conditions.—Box 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. The 
Salary scale is at present under review, and is expected 
to be £700 to £850 per annum. Membership of F.S.S.U. 


Research) Limited, pioneering in 
is looking for Honours Scientists 
the work has a high mathematical 


City 


and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications should 
be sent not later than June 22, 1957, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
Particulars and forms of application may be obtained. _ 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
Applications are invited for the post of. Assistant 
Appointments Officer. «The person appointed will be chiefly 


concerned with students and graduates in Arts and cognate 
Subjects. Possession of a degree and experience of work 
in a field in which Arts graduates are commonly employed 
etc both essential. Starting salary will be within the 
tanee for University Lecturers (initially £900 to £1,350) 
sopemer with membership of F.S.S.U 

€ 


Copies of apphcations should be lodged not 
Saturday, June 15, 1957. 
Isles may submit one copy only.) 


.—Further particulars 
t Post may be obtained from the Registrar of the 
niversity at 46 North Bailey, Durham, with whom twelve 
later than 
(Candidates outside the British 


P The salary scales are at present under review, 
and are expected to be as follows: Lecturer, £900 to 
£1,650 per annum; Assistant Lecturer, £700 to £850 per 
annum. Initial salary and status according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications must be sent 
not later than June 15, 1957, to the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity. Manchester 13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. Overseas. candi- 
dates may apply by letter (no forms), giving qualifications 
and experience and names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made. 





SOLICITOR, aged about 30, is required for 

employment if the Secretariat of e Well- 
come Foundation Limited. The duties include 
assisting the Secretary of the Company with both 
legal and general secretarial ahd administrative 
work and the appointment is likely to appeal to 
a young Solicitor who wishes to make a career 
in industry not exclusively on the legal side. A 
200d salary is offered and there is a contributory 
pension fund in operation.—Applications, showing 
age. full details of education and experience since 
qualification, should be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary, The Wellcome Foundation Limited, The 
Wellcome Building, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE _ 
OF STATISTICS 


Graduate computer with a degree in mathematics or 
Statistics, or with experience in computing, wanted for 
planning, programming, and processing of punched card 
tabulations, with eventual use of electronic digital machine. 


Salary on the scale £600—£750, according to age and 
experience.—Apply to the Secretary, Institute of 
Statistics, St. Cross Road, Oxford, giving details of age, 


qualifications and experience. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, DUNDEE 
LECTURESHIP IN STATISTICS 
Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
Statistics (specialising in economic and social statistics) in 


Queen's College, Dundee. Candidates should normally 
possess an Honours Degrce in Statistics or in Mathe- 
matics. Salary scale £900 x £50 to £1.350 x £75 to 
£1,650, with efficiency bar at a point still to be deter- 
mined; placing on scale according to experience and 


qualifications. F.S.S.U. and Family Allowance benefits: 
a grant towards removal expenses may made. Eight 
copies of the application, which should contain the names 
of three referees, should be lodged with the undernoted 
not later than June 30, 1957. 
PATRICK CUMMING, 
Joint Clerk to the University Court. 


three referees, 
1957, 
may be obtained. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 


Applications are invited for the following posts in the 


Department of Economics and Political Science 


(a) Assistant Lecturer. Salary scale £700 x £50 to 


£850. A special interest in economic theory will be an 
neue. Appointment will date from October 1, 1957. 
(b) Two Research Assistants. Salary £700 per annum. 


= appointments are for one year in the first instance 
wit 
Previous 
of statistics and econometrics an advantage. 
ments will date from September 1, 1957. 


two further years. 
particularly in the fields 
Appoint- 


a possibility of renewal for 


research experience, 


Three copies of application, together with tne names of 
should be sent not later than June 30, 
to the undersigned from whom further particulars 


[. MAELGWYN DAVIES, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for Research Fellowship in the 
Institute of Education to investigate problems posed by 
the early development of technical education in the 
Federation. 

Knowledge of technical education, of training schemes 
within industry and of research methods an advantage. 
Appointment for three years. Salary in_ range £1,.450— 
1,750 p.a. Superannuation Scheme. Return passages 
to Salisbury for appointec, wife and dependent children 
on appointment, with allowance for transport of effects. 

Detailed applications (six copies), naming three referees, 
by July 15th to Secretary, Inter-Wniversity Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


TATISTICIAN required by leading West End Adver- 

tising Agency to work mainly on analysis of TV 
audience and press readership data.—Please "phone the 
Park 6757. Young & Rubicam Limited, Hyde 
ar 











MANAGER-FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 


Interested to relocate Europe, Africa, possibly China 
for capendics manufacturer or trade group. Broad back- 
ground foreign markets, contact work. British, early 40's, 
multi-lingual. Capable, energetic. Presently trade pro- 
motion British imports in New York.—Box 714. 





AM a Market Research Executive with both commer- 

cial understanding and sound theoretical knowledge. 
I have wide experience and have proved my ability in a 
senior post. I now seek new position which would 
offer me greater opportunity and prospects for the future. 
Write Box 715. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this a degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXF ORD. 


SELLING AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 








Old-established firm of manufacturers in the N.W., 
enjoying first-class connection with the domestic hard- 
ware trade (wholesale and retail), are interested in 


selling and distributing on a sole agency basis, a suitable 
consumer product offering good repeat sales. Compre- 
hensive sales force and own transport give national 
coverage in British Isles and Eire. Printing, packaging 
and manufacturing facilities available for suitable product. 
All_inquiries treated in_ strict | confidence.—Box 685. 


UEENS HOUSE DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

69 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W.3 (Tel. HAM _ 1306), 
provides a unique individual education from 8-18 years. 
General course to. university entrance standard. Ballet, 
drama, fencing, skating, tennis. Special care given to 
each child’s needs. Well-qualified staff, small classes. 
Trained caterer. Pleasantly situated near the Heath. S 
Suitable 


few vacancies exist for Autumn Term for 
candidates. 
74 o/ p.a. free of tax on first-class Ordinary Shares: 
/O system (copyright) explained—North Sara 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 
June 14th, 6-6.45 p.m., 5s.; also June 2\Ist. Preferably 
*phone Iecturer beforehand—Mr J. C. Lamont (25 years’ 
experience), VIGilant 2737 (before 10.40 a.m. or after 
8.15 p.m.), 5 Avenue Road, Belmont, Sutton, Surrey. 


OUNTRY INDUSTRIES. Demonstrations by black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, brickmakers, boatbuilders, 
potters, agricultural engineers, saddlers, etc. In Holland 
Park (off Kensington High Street) from June Ist to 15th. 
Open 11 a.m. (2.30 p.m. Sundays) to 9 p.m. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 
graduates and older students, six-month and enn 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIE 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 
F all the bottles of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry 
drunk last year were laid end to end across the 
Auantic Ocean, they'd sink. What a dreadful waste that 
would be. Let’s not try it. 
ITTED CARPETS expertly 
repaired.—Yakoubian Bros., 
Cheapside. E.C.2 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 


cleaned on site ; also 
Ltd., 7 Milk Street, 


are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 

ORK STUDY. Part-time (evening) 20 weeks’ Dip- 

loma Course starts September 9th. Enrolments open 
now.—Details of this and five other Courses, including 
Full-time (6 weeks) and Correspondence, from School of 
Time and Motion Study, 29 Cork Street, W.1. Regent 


0516. 


“EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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‘SKY-ZONE’ fork lift trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. E .) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 





